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A FBEFACE is indispensable in this instance, simply because I have no other 
opportunity of properly acknowledging the assistance I have received in preparing 
this work. I am particularly indebted to Mr. J. A. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., 
who has diligently revised nearly all the proofaheets, and whose critical si^gestions 
have proved invaluable. Mr. Robert Ridgwat, of niinois, has given me the 
benefit of his still unpublished studies of the Baptores and some otber^groups, 
besides rendering, as Mr. Allen also has, various essential services. 

Prof. Baird kindly offered me the use of all the illustrations of bis late 
Review, while Prof. Aoassiz generously placed at my disposal the plates 
accompanying Mr. Allen's Memoir on the Birds of Florida. Several of the 
woodcuts have been taken from Prof. Tesney's Manual of Zoology, with the 
author's permission ; and a few others have been contributed by Messrs. Lee 
and Shepahd. With a few exceptions, the rest of the illustrations have been 
drawn from nature by the author, and engraved by Mr. C. A. Walker, 

I have spoken elsewhere of Prof. Marsh's almost indispensable cooperation 
in one part of the work. 

While material for the greater part of the descriptions has been furnished by 
the author's private cabinet, the Synopsis could hardly have been prepared without 
that free access to the collection of the Smithsonian Institution, of which I 
have been permitted to avail myself. 

The only word of explanation that seems to be required is with regard to the 
lai^e number of genera I have admitted. I have been led into this — imnecessarily, 
perhaps, and certainly against my judgment — partly by my desire to disturb a 
current nomenclature as little as possible, and partly because it is still uncertain 
what value should be attached to a generic name. Among wading and swimming 
birds — the groups of which are, on the whole, more precisely limited than those of 
Insetsores — I have, however, indicated what I consider to be a reasonable reduc- 
tion ; and on another occasion I should probably extend a like practice, if not one 
even more "conservative," to the remaining groups. I will only add, that I 
consider that several of the admitted families of Oscines will require to be merged 
in one. These are the Turdidae, SaxicoUdcE and St/lviida, if not also the Troglo- 
dytidce and MotacUlidce ; while the same may prove true of the current Sylvicolinc, 
Tanagrine and Fringilline groups. 

E. C. 
Washington, D. C, September 9th, 1872. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



SECT. I. Ornithology Defined — Birds Defined — Brief Description 

OP THEIB PeCULIAE COVERING. 

§ 1. Science (Lat. scire, to know) is knowledge set in order; knowledge 
disposed after the rational method that best shows, or tends to show, the mu- 
tual relations of observed facts. Such orderly knowledge of any particular 
class of facts — such methodical disposition of observations upon any par- 
ticular set of objects — constitutes a Special Science. Thus, Ornithology 
(Gr. ornithos, of a bird, logos, a discourse) is the Science of Birds. Or- 
nithology consists in the rational arrangement and exposition of all that is 
known of birds. Ornithology treats of the physical structure, physiological 
processes, and mental attributes of birds; of their habits and manners; of 
their geographical distribution ; of their relations to each other and to other 
animals. The first business of Ornithology is to define its ground; to 
answer the question 

§ 2. What is a Bird? A Bird is an air-breathing, egg-laying, warm- 
blooded, feathered vertebrate, with two limbs (legs) for walking or swim- 
ming, two limbs (wings) for fiying or swimming, fixed lungs in a cavity 
communicating with other air-cavities, and one outlet of genito-urinary and 
digestive organs ; with {negative characters) no teats, no teeth, no fleshy lips, 
no external fleshy ears, no (perfect) epiglottis nor diaphragm ; no bladder, 
no scrotum, no corpus callosum ; and with the following collateral characters, 
mostly shared by more or fewer other animals : — Under jaw hinged with 
the rest of the skull by means of an interposed movable bone, that is also 
movably jointed with two bones of the upper jaw ; head jointed with neck 
by only one hinge ; shoulder-joints connected with each other by a curved 
bone, the clavicle (with rare exceptions), and with breast-bone by a straight 
stout bone, the coracoid ; ribs all bony, most of them jointed in the middle 
as well as with back-bone and breast-bone, and having bony offsets ; less 
than three separate wrist and hand-bones ; two fingers, of one or two bones ; 
head of thigh-bone hinged in a ring, not in a cup ; one of the two leg-bones 
not forming the ankle-joint ; no separate ankle-bones ; less than three sep- 
arate foot-bones; two to four toes, of two to five bones, always ending in 
claws ; both jaws horuy-sbeathed and nostrils in the upper one ; feet and 
toes (when not feathered) homy>sheathed ; three eyelids; eyeball with hard 

KEY TO V. A. BIKDS. 1. (I) 
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2 8TKTJ0TURE OP PBATHEB8. 

plates in it, eight muscles on it, and a peculiar vascular organ iusido ; two 
larynges, or "Adam's-apples"; two bronchi ; two luugs, perforated to send 
air into vaiioua airsacs and even the inside of bones ; four-chambered heart, 
with perfect double blood-circulation ; tongue with several bones ; two or 
three stomachs; one liver, forked to receive the heart in its cleft; gall- 
bladder or none ; more or less diffuse pancreas, or "sweetbread" ; a spleen ; 
intestines of much the same size throughout ; c<£ca, or none ; two lobulated, 
fixed kidneys ; two testicles fixed in the email of the back, and subject to 
periodical enlargement and decrease ; one functional ovary and oviduct ; 
outlets of these last three organs iu an enlargement at end of intestine, and 
their products, with refuse of digestion, all discharged through a common 
orifice. But of all these, and other characters, that come under the head 
of description rather than of definition, one is peculiarly characteristic of 
birds; for every bird has feathess, and no other animal has feathers. 
Naturally, then, we look with special interest upon 

Feathees : 
$ 3. a. Theib Structdrb. A perfect feather consists of a main stem, 
or scape (^scapus; pi. i, fig, 7, ad), and a supplementary stem or after- 
shaft {hyporkackis ; pi. i, fig. 7, h), each bearing two webs or vanes [yeoc- 
illum, pi. vexilla; pi. i, fig. 7, c), one on either side. The scape is divided 
into two parts; one, the tube or barrel, or "quill" proper (calamus; pi. i, 
fig. 7, d) is hard, homy, hollow, cylindrical and semitransparent; one end 
tapers to be inserted into the skin ; the other ends, at a point marked by 
a little pit (umbilicus) , in the shaft (r?uickis) , or second part of the stem ; 
the rhachis is squarish, and tapers to a point; is less horny, is opaque, and 
filled with white pith; it alone bears the vexilla. The after-shaft has the 
same structure, and likewise bears vexilla ; it springs from the stem, at junc- 
tion of calamus and rhachis, close by the umbilicus. It is generally very 
small compared with the rest of the feather ; but iu a few birds is quite as 
lai^e ; it is wanting in many ; and is never developed on the principal wing 
and tail feathers. The vane consists of a series of appressed, flat, narrowly 
lance-shaped or linear laminie, set obliquely on the rhachis, and divarica- 
ting outward from it at a varying angle ; each lamina is called a barb 
(barba; pi. i, fig. 6, a, a). Now just as the rhachis hears barbs, so does 
each barb hear its vanes (barbules; pi. i, fig. 6, 6, b, c) ; it is these last 
that make a vane truly a web, that is, they connect the barbs together, so 
that some force is required to pull them apart. They are to the barbs ex- 
actly what the barbs are to the shaft, and are similarly given off on both 
sides of the barbs, from the upper edge of the latter. They are variously 
shaped, but generally flat sideways, with upper and lower border at base, 
rapidly tapering to a slender thread-like end ; and are long enough to reach 
over several barbules of the next barb, crossing the latter obliquely. All 
the foregoing structures are seen with the eye or a simple pocket lens, but 
the next two require a microscope ; they are barbicels (or cilia ; pi. i, fig. 
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TYPES OF FEATHERS. 



8), and booklets (hamuli; pi, i, fig. 8). These are simply a sort of fringe 
to the bnrbules, just as if the lower edge of the barbule were frayed out, 
and only differ from each other iu one being plain, 
I hair-like processes, and the other being hooked at the 
I end. Barbicels do occur on both anterior and pos- 
terior rows of barbules ; but rarely on the latter j 
I booklets are confined to barbules of the anterior 
I series, which, aa we have seen, overlie the posterior 
I rows of barbules, diagoually foi-ming a meshwork. 
I The beautiful design of this structure is evident ; by 
] it, the barbules are interlocked, and the vane of the 
I feather made a web ; for each booklet of one barbule 
I catches hold of a barbule from the next barb in front, 
— any barbule thus holding on to as many of the bar- 
'7i8id frMher'Df'Viic'Trre^ bules of the next barb as it 
m/dio^vSI '""*'' *' ^^^ booklets. To facilitate" 
this interlocking, the bar- 
bules have a thickened upper edge of such size 
that the booklets can just grasp it. This is clear- 
ly illustrated in pi. i. fig. 2, where a, a, a, a are 
four barbs iu transverse section, viewed from the 
cut surfaces ; with their anterior {b, b, b, b) , and 
posterior (c, c, c, c) barbules, the former bearing 
the booklets which catch over the edge of the 
latter. 

b. But all feathers do not answer the above 

description. First, the after-shaft may be wanting, as 
wc have seen ; then, as frequently happens, booklets 
may not be developed, and barbicels may be few or 
wanting ; barbules may be few or wanting, or so trans- 
formed as to be only recognized by position, and even 
barbs themselves may be wanting on one side of the 
shaft, as in some tail feathers of the famous Lyre-bird, 
or on both sides, as in certain bristly feathers abbut the 
mouth and eyelids of various birds. (Certain unusual 
styles of feathers are shown iu figs. I, 2, 3.) Con- 
sideration of these and other modifications has led to 
the recognition of three 

§ 4. TrPES OP Structure. 1. The featheiy (pen- 

nacea), characterized as above. 2. The downy (plum- 

ulacea), when the stem is short and weak, with soft 

''?^m ontti"\^'itutSti rhachis and barbs, with long, extremely slender, .mostly 

IiJgLBb.rb.'''™''"'^' *' thread-like barbules, with little knotty dilatations in 

place of barbicels, and no booklets. 3. The hairy (Jilopluniacea) with a 

thin, stiff calamus, usually no pith in the rhachis, fine cylindrical stiff barbs 
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4 KINDS OF FEATHERS. 

and barbules, the latter wanting barbicels, knots and booklets. The first 

twn tvnao mow bc fouHcI in different parts of tbe same featber, as in pi. i, 

s partly pennaceous, partly plumulaceous. All feathers are 

of these three plans; and, though seemingly endless in di- 
e reduced to^uj" 

lENT Kinds op Feathers. 1. Contour-feathers (penTm) 
stem composed of barrel or shaft, and vanes of pennaceous 
ast in part, usually with downy structure toward the base, 
great bulk of the plumage, that is upon the surface of a bird, 
it ; their tints give the bii-d's colora ; they are the moat vari- 

of all, from tbe fishlike scales of the penguin, to the glit^ 
F the humming-bird, and all the endless array of tufts, crests, 

ornaments of the feathered tribe ; even the imperfect bristle- 
bovG-meutioned belong here. Another feature is, that they 
ividually moved by cutaneous muscles, of which there may be 

feather, passing to be inserted into the sbeath of the tube, 
1, in which tbe stem is inserted; it is estimated that some 
elve thousand of these little featber muscles. Every one 
operation when a hen shakes herself after a sand-bath ; and 
;e them plainly under the skin of a goose. 2. Down-feath- 
, characterized by tbe plumulaceous structure throughout, 
jore or less complete investment of the body ; they are almost 
from view beneath tbe contour-feathers, like padding about 
e latter; occasionally they come to light, as in the ruff about 
:, and then usually occur where there' are no other feathers; 
'ter-sbufb or none, and sometimes no rhachis at all, when the 
lie in a tufl; on the end of tbe barrel. They often, but not 
n a regular quincunx between four contour-feathers. 3. The 
■miplumoi) , which may be said to unite the characters of the 
ssiug the pennaceous stem of one and the plumulaceous vanes 
They stand among penuEe, like the plumules, about tbe edges 
ho former, or in parcels by themselves, but are always cov- 
)ntour-feathcr8. They are with or without an after-shaft. 4, 
ioplvmoi), or thread-featbers ; these have an extremely slen- 
isible, stem, not well distinguished iuto ban-el and shaft, and 
1 rare exceptions), unless a few barbs near the end of tbe 
) held for such. Long as they are, they are usually hidden 
-feathers, close to which they staud as accessories, one or 
K> issue out of the very sac in which the larger feathers are 
ley are the nearest approach to hairs that bii-ds have. 
iR Feathebs. Certain down-feathers are remarkable for 
row indefinitely, and with this growth there is constant break- 
mds of the barbs. These feathers, from being always dusted 
ry, scurfy exudation or exfoliation from the follicle in which 

called powder down-feathers. They occur in the hawk, par- 
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rot, and gallinaceous tribes, but eapecially in the heron family, where they 
are alwaya present, and readily seen as two large patches of greasy or dusty, 
whitish, matted feathers over the hips and in front of the breast. Their use 
is not known. 

§ 7. Feather Oil-gland. With comparatively few and irregular ex- 
ceptions, birds have a singular apparatus for secreting oil with which to lu- 
bricate and polish their feathers. It is a two-lobed, or rather heart^haped, 
gland, saddled upon the root of the tail ; cousieting essentially of numerous 
slender secreting tubes or follicles, the ducts of which successively unite 
in larger tubes, and finally perforate the skin 'at one or more little nipple* 
like eminences. Birds press out a drop of oil with their beak, and then 
dress the feathers with it. The gland is largest in water-birds, which have 
most need of an impervious coating of feathers, and always present among 
them; very large in the fish-hawk; smaller in other land-birds, and want- 
ing ( it is said) , among the ostriches, bustardsj parrots and some others. (Id 
pi. I, fig. 4, the line 6 points to the oil-gland.) 

§ 8. Development op Feathers. In a manner analogous to that of 
hair, a feather grows in a little pit or pouch formed by inversion of the der- 
mal layer, and is formed in a closed oval follicle consisting of an inner and 
outer coat separated by a layer of fine granular substance. The outer layer, 
or "outer follicle " is composed of several thin strata of nucleated epithelial 
cells ; the inner is thicker, spongy and filled with gelatinous fiuid ; a little 
artery and vein furnish the blood-circulatiou. The inner is the true matHx of 
the feather, evolving from the blood-supply the gelatinous matter, and resolv- 
ing this into cell nuclei; the granular layer is the formative material. The 
outer grows a little beyond the cutaneous sac that holds it, and opens at 
the end ; from this orifice the future feather protrudes as a little, fine-rayed 
pencil point. During subsequent growth the follicular layers undergo little 
further change -, it b the granular that becomes the feather. 

§ 9. All a bird's feathers, of whatever kind imd structure, taken together, 
constitute its ptilosis or 

Plumage. 

(a.) Feathered Teacts and Unfeathered Spaces. With the exception 
of certain birds that have obviously naked spaces, as about the head, etc., all 
would be taken to be fully feathered. So they are fully covered with feath- 
ers s but it does not follow from this, that feathers are implanted everywhere 
upon the skin. On the contrary, this is the rarest of all kinds of feather- 
ing, though it occurs, almost or quite perfectly, among the penguins and 
toucans. Let us compare a bird's skiu to a well-kept park, part woodland, 
part lawn ; then where the feathers grow is the woodland ; where they do 
not grow, the lawn ; the former places are called Iracts (pleri/lce) ; the latter 
spaces (apleria) ; they mutually distinguish each other into certain definite ' 
areas. Not only are the tracts and spaces thus definite, but their size, form 
and ni'rangemeut mark whole families or orders of birds, and so are impor- 
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6 CHANGES OF PLUMAaE. 

tant for purposes of classilication. . They have been specially studied, named 
aud classified by the celebrated Nitzsoh, who has laid dowa the following as 
the general plan obtaining in the vast majority of birds ; — 

(6.) 1. The spinal or dorsal tract (pteiyla spinalis, pi. i, fig. 4, i), 
running along the middle of the bird above from nape of the neck to the 
tail; subject to great variation in width, to dilation and contraction, to 
forking, to sending out branches, to interruption, etc. 2. The humeral tracts 
(jit. humerales, pi. i, fig. 4, a), always present, one on each wing; narrow 
bands running from the shoulder obliquely backward upon the upper arm- 
bone, parallel with the shoulder-blade. 3. The femoral tracts (^(. femo- 
rales, pi. i, fig. 4,3), a similar oblique bnnd upon the outside of each 
thigh, but, unlike the last, subject to great variation. 4. The ventral tract 
(pi. gasircei, pi. i, fig. 3,8), which forms most of the plumage on the 
under part of a bird ; commencing at or near the throat, and continued to 
the anus; it is very variable like the dorsal tract, is usually bifurcate, or 
divided into right aud left halves with a central apterinm, is broad or nar- 
row, branched, etc. ; thus, Nitzsch enumerates seventeen distinct modifica- 
tions I The foregoing are mostly isolated tracts, that is, bands nearly 
surrounded by apteria that are complementary to them ; the following aro 
continuously, uniformly feathered, and therefore, in geueral, equivalent to 
the part of the body they represent. Thus, 5, the head tract (pi. capilis, pi. 
I, figs. 3, 4 ; 4, 4), clothes the head and generally runs into the beginning of 
both dorsal aud ventral tructa. 6. The wing tract (pt. alaris, pi. i, figs. 3, b ; 
4, s), represents all the feathers that grow upon the wing, except those of tJie 
humeral tract. 7. The tail tract (pi. caudalis, pi. i, figs. 3, g ; 4, s), includes 
the tail feathers and their coverts, those surrounding tlio oil-gland, and usu- 
ally receives the termination of the dorsal, ventral, aud femoral tracts. 8. 
The leg tract (pt. cruralis, pi. i, figs. 3, i; 4, 7), clothes the legs as far as these 
lu-e feathered, which is sometimes to the toes, generally only to the heel. I 
need not give the spaces, as these are merely the complements of the ti'acts ; 
and the highly important special feathering of the wings and tail will be 
examined in describing those members for pui-poses of classification. 

5 10. Progress and Ciunge. Newly batched birds are covered with a 
kind of down, entirely difierent from the feathers they ultimately acquire. 
It is scanty, leaving much of the body naked, in Alti'ices, or those birds that 
are reared by the parent iu the nest ; but thick and puffy in a few of these, and 
iu all J'rcecoces, that run about at bii-th. But true feathers are soon gained, 
in some days or weeks, those of wings and tail being the first to sprout. The 
first plumage is usually only worn for a short time — theu another is gained, 
aud frequently several more changes ensue before the bird attains its mature 
covering. Feathers are of such rapid growth, that we can easily nuderstand 
how exhaustive of vital energies the growth must be, and how critical a pe- 
riod the change is. The renewal of plumage is a process familiar to all under 
the term " moult" (ecdysis). It commonly occurs at least once a year, and 
generally twice, in spring and fall ; when old, faded and worn out feathers 
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are shed, and fresh oues take their place, either over a pait or the whole of 
the body. The change frequently or generally results iu considerable differ- 
ences of color, constituting the "seasonal plumages" of so many birds, 
which, in the same bird, may change from black to white even, from plain 
to variegated, from dull to brilliant. But birds also change colors, by actual 
alteration in the tints of the feathers themselves, and by gaining new ones 
without losing any old ones. The generalization may be made, that when 
the sexes are strikingly different in color, the young at first resemble the 
female ; but when the old birds are alike, the young are different from 
either. When the seasonal changes are great, the young resemble the fall 
plumage of the old. When the old birds of two different species of the 
same genus are strikingly alike, the young of both are usually intermediate 
between them, and different from either. 

Besides being the most highly developed, most complex, wonderfully per- 
fect and beautiful kind of tegumentary outgrowth ; besides fulfilling the 
obvious design of covering and protecting the body, the plumage has its 

§ 11. Peculiar Office: that of accomplishing the act of flying. For 
all veitebrates, except birds, ttiat progress through the air — the flying-fish 
with its enlarged pectoral fins ; the flying reptile (Draco volans) with its 
skinny parachute ; the flying mammal (bat) with its great webbed fingers — 
accomplish aerial locomotion by means of tegumentary expansions. Birds, 
alone, fiy with tegumentary outgrowths, or appendages. 

SECT. II. An allusion to the Classification op Birds — Taxon- 
omy — Structure — Characters — Groups op Difperent Grades — 
Types and Aberrations — Equivalency — Analogy and Affinitt 
— Example. 

Seeing what a bird is, and how distinguished from other animals, our 
next business is to find out how birds are distinguished from each other ; 
when we shall have the material for 

5 12. Classification, a prime object of ornithology, without which, 
birds, however pleasing they are to the senses, do not satisfy the mind, 
which always strives to make orderly disposition of things, and so discover 
their mutual relations and dependencies. Classification presupposes that 
there are such relations, as results of the operation of fixed inevitable law ; 
it is, therefore, 

§ 13. Taxonomt (Gr. taxis, arrangement, and nomos, law), or the ra- 
tional, lawjid disposition of observed facts. Just as taxidermy is the art 
of fixing a bird's skin in a natural manner, so taxonomy is the science of 
arranging birds themselves in a natural manner, according to the rules that, 
to the best of our knowledge and belief, are deducible from exomination of 
their 

§ 14. Structure : The physical constitution of a bird ; all the material 
constituents of a bird, and the way its parts or organs are put together. 
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IjUemal stmcture, or anatomical structure {ana, and temnein, to cut), so 
called because we liave to cut into a bird to see it, comprehends all the parts 
of a bird that are ordinarily hidden from view ; external structure, those 
Uiat lie exposed to view upon the surface. Much time has been wasted in 
arguiug the superiority of one or the other of these for purposes of classifi- 
cation ; as if a natural classification must not be based upon all points of 
structure I as if internal and external points of structure were not reciprocal 
and the mutual exponents of each otlier I External points of structure 
stand to internal somewhat in the relation of interest and capital ; it is legit- 
imate and wise enough to use interest only unless we need to draw upon 
capital. In our greater taxonomic ent«rprises — in the founding of our 
higher groups — we require all the capital we can get; in our lesser under- 
takings the interest alone is sufficient. Moreover, birds are so much alike 
in their anatomical structure, that this answers taxonomic purpose only for 
higher groups ; and practically, at any rate, we make our lesser divisions so 
readily from external structure, that this may be said to furnish most of our 

5 15. Zoological Characters. A "character" is any point of struct- 
ure whatsoever that is susceptible of being perceived and described for the 
purpose of distinguishing birds from each other. Characters are of all 
grades, or values, from the trivial ones that separate two species, to the 
fundamental ones that mark ofi* primary divisions. The more characters, of 
whatever grade, that birds have in common, the more closely they are allied 
to each other, and conversely. The possession of more or fewer characters 
in common, results in 

§ 16. Degrees of Likeness. Were all birds alike, or did all birds 
differ by the same characters to the same degree, no classification would 
be possible. But we find that they vary within wide limits — from the 
almost imperceptible difiereuce between two hatched in the same nest, to 
the extreme unlikeness between a thrush and a penguin. This is the arena 
of classification ; this gives us both the room and the material to divide 
bii-ds into groups, and subdivide these into other groups, of greater or 
lesser " value," or grade, according to the more or fewer characters shared 
in common. We saw that (in addition to other characters), all birds have 
feathers, which no other animals possess ; birds can be separated from other 
animals, but not from each other, by this feature ; it is therefore a class 
character. Even the 

j 17. Primary Division of birds must be made from a character of less 
value than this. A broad generalization upon the sum total of all the ex- 
hibitions that (recent — geologically) birds make in their modes of life, 
shows that these are of three sorts. Either birds habitually live above the 
earth, in the air or on trees ; or they habitually live on the ground ; or they 
habitually live on the water ; and in each case, their structure was designed 
and fitted for such particular end. We have, therefore, at the outset three 
ti/pea of structure correspondent with, and equivalent to, three plans of life; 
and, if our observations are correct, and our reasoning not fallacious, these 
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types or plana, seemiDgly an abs 
birds tbemselves. It is uatural 
groups : Aerial Birds {Aves Ae 
and Aquatic Birds {Avea Aquat, 
AIcD build miichiDfla to transpo 
known media of transportation 
■we do not ipiagine any sort of 
buggy, and a brig ; these, therefoi 
of machines for transportation. 

5 18. Orders. Taking any o 
it may be unfolded, or carried oi 
aquatic birds, for example, we SC' 
different ways ; it is exhibited u 
each distingui sited by some pai 
with certain other characters tha 
our Aves Aqualicm. Thus a go< 
agree in aquatic characters, but d 
characters that the other three lat 
hibition are called ordinal; and 
illustration, there are likewise foi 
sailing vessels, steamships and i 
in which motion (the prime fund 
it is by weight, by wind, by stea 
which these forces are applied 
vehicles. 

5 19. Families. But all the 
semble each other more than th 
must be made. These groups ar 
combination of all ordinal chara 
next lower grade or value. Let 
nal characters, and suppose we i 
number of the next lower grade 
the particular combination x {abi 
another, etc., and we shdl have 
actually are such coqibinatione. 
by z (a. . .J") ; then there is but 
order Lamellirostres where the A 
nal features, and are equivalent t 
because no character from a to _ 
In our order sailing vessels, of i 
nal characters, because they ar 
But these may be of a varying 
families of sailing-vossels, as the 
-{- square sails) ; the schooner fai 
sloop family x (one mast + fo: 
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10 GENERA, SPECIES, VABIETIES. 

poHe, are so much ulika, that they might be called an order of aquatic 
machines of but one family. 

j 20. Geneba. After fiimily manifestations of ordinal characters, we 
come to the modifications of families themselves, enquiring how many kinds 
of difference (genus, a kind, pi. genera) there are iu the birds composing a 
family. The mode of determining genera in a family is precisely like that of 
determining families in an order; it is x again (this time repvesenting fam- 
ily characters) into a varying number or combination of characters of the 
next lower grade, a — /. A genus is the last definite grouping of birds that 
is usually i-ccognizcd ; it may be defined as tho ultimate essential modifica- 
tion of structure (ultimate, because there is none lower; essential, because 
trivial features do not constitute a genus; of structure, because mere size, 
color, etc., are only specific characters). In the ship family, the three- 
maHted vossel, full-rigged, with square sails, is a genus (ship-proper) ; one 
with square sails on two masts only, and fore-and-aft sails on the mizzen, is 
another genus (bark), and so on. Genera are composed of one or more 

§ 21. HrKCiES. The definition of a species has become difficult of late 
years, but for present purposes we may assume that it is any <me of the 
conittant erjmnents of a genus, comprehending all the bii-ds (hat bear to 
each other the relation of parent and ofi^spring ; the latter capable of repro- 
ducing 'each after its kind' and maintaining certain characters to an evident . 
degree peculiar to itself. Eesting, then, upon this, we have little else to 
consider Ixifore we reach that most unquestionable fact, an individual bird. 
Species, however, are not absolutely constant; they vary in size, color, etc., 
within certain limits, under influences not always comprehended as yet, but 
which seem a part of that universal tendency iu nature toward the produc- 
tion of essential unity in diversity ; the operation of which, if completely 
efTcctivc, would level distinctions and abolish difierence in sameness. 

{ 22. A Vauiety is a step iu this direction ; for, although it may seem 
an opposite step, yet departure from any given point or stjtndard must be 
approach toward some other. A variety is (generally) distinguished from 
li species by its tendency to revert to its original stock, or, diverging fur- 
ther from that, to approach some other type. The former case is constantly 
Ireing demonstrated, and the latter is probably susceptible of being proven ; 
but in either case, inconstancy is a marked feature of varieties. Varieties 
apparently produced by difierence in food, climate, etc., are called local 
races, when restricted to a small area in or around the general di^-tributiou 
of the parent stock ; geographical races, when more widely separated over 
large areas. A hybrid is a cross between two species, almost always of the 
same natural genus. Hybrids are generally infertile, while crosses between 
mere varieties are capable of reproduction, so that hybridism becomes tn 
some measure a test ; nevertheless, exceptions are not wanting. 

$ 23. Intermediate Groups. Having arrived at the individual bird, we 
will retrace our steps for a moment, for the student must sooner or later 
learn, that, easy as it seems to theoretically determine the foi-egoing groups, 
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INTERMEDIATE AND ABERRANT OROUrS. 

thei-e are many difficulties in the way of thoir practical 
is partly because all birds are singularly iiiter-i-elated, pros 
unequivocal; uucxceptioual ctiamcters iu the midst of : 
moditicatiuDs, and partly because the higher groups, no Ics 
varieties, shade into each otiier. la our illustration, fur 
exactly intermediate aquatic machines; thus, it would 
landsman to say whether an hermaphrodite brig belonged t 
or the schooner family ; he would have to decide accordinj 
number of masts, or sliape of sails, the more essential 
But the intermediate ffroupx whicli remain to be examine 
ambiguous nature ; they aro unequivocally referable to som 
of the next higher grade, and, being subordinate division 
guislied by the prefix sub, aa sub-order, sub-family. ^ 
difficult to define, they arc, I think, susceptible of inteltigi 
precise, definition. A sub-group of any grade is framci 
into consideration any new or additional characters, upon 
inence of one or more of tlie characters just used to foi 
above. In our formula above x (a&c) for a certain fami! 
suppose the family character a to be emphanized, as. it ' 
dominate over b and c, to the partial suppression of these 
family of x (abc) might be expressed thus: — x (Abe) ; 
evident, that there will be as many sub-families as there ai 
in the family representing varying emphasis of a, or b, or ( 
(a 6 C), etc. While we take account of new characters 
in forming our successive main groups, in our sub-groups 
nize only more or less of the same characters. But the 
always evident; nor is it observed so often as, perhaps, 
§ 24. TypiCAL AND Aberrant Groups. Waiving wl 
souably argued against considering any gi-onp specially 
next higher, we may define a convenient and frequent ter 
genus of a family, or family of an order, is that one wh! 
stnmgly, or displays most clearly, the more essential char 
higher group, of which it is one member. And in propc 
express these in the most marked manner, either by bearing 
lightly, or by having it obscured or defaced by admixture 
of a neighboring group, does it become leas and less typici 
and finally aberrant. Suppose the ordinal 8yml>ol x, as be 
the sum of various ordinal characters, more or less essentii 
of tlie order ; then obviously, the family characters abc, or 
bined with a varying value of x; thus, x^ (abc) or 3? (def 
of the typical family would be a;" (a—f). Thust, it is chai 
thrushes (TurdidcE) to have the tarsus booted, but all di 
therefore, in subdividing the family, we properly mat 
thrushes with booted tarsi, and thrushes with scutelhited 
are typical of the family, the latter sub-typical or even abe 
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12 AFFTNITT AND ANALCXIY. 

§ 25. Equivalence of Groups. It may sound like a truism to say, that 
groups of the same grade, bearing the same name, whatever that may be, 
from sub-class to sub-genus, must be of the same value ; must be distin- 
gurshed by charactcra of equal or equivalent importance. ^Equivalence of 
groups is necessary to the stability and harmony of any class! Hcatory sys- 
tem. It will not do to frame an order upon one set of characters hero, and 
a family upon a similar set of characters there ; but order must differ from 
order, and family from family, by an equal or corresponding amount of dif- 
ference. Let a group called a family differ as much from the other families 
in its own order as it does from some otber order, and it is by tliis very fact 
not a family, but au oixler itself. Let the orders of birds stand apart a yard, 
say; if, -then, any families, so-called, stand as far apart, tbey are not families. 
It seems a simple proposition, yet it is too often ignored, and always with 
ill result. Two poiuts sliould be remembered here : first, that the absolute 
size or bulk of a group has nothing to do with its grade ; one order might 
contain a thousand species, and another only one, without having its ordinal 
value disturbed. Secondly, any given character may be of different value in 
ita application to different groups. Thus, number of primaries, whether 
nine or ten, is a fanMly character almost throughout Oscines; but in one 
Oacine family, Vireonidai, it is scarcely a generic feature. It is difficult, 
however, to determine such a point as this last without &ithful training lu 
ornithology. 

5 26. Affinity and Analogy. Birds are allied, or affined, according to 
the number of like characters they employ for like purposes j they are ana~ 
logically related according to the number of unlike characters that they use for 
similar purposes. A loon and a cormorant, for instance, are closely affined, 
because they are both fitted in the same way for the pursuit of their prey 
under water. A dipper (family CincUdce), and a loon (family Colymbidce), 
are analogous, because tliey both pursue their prey under water; but they 
stand almost at the extremes of the ornithological system ; they have almost 
no affinity beyond their common birdhood; totally different structure ts only 
modified for the same ends, that are thus brought about by totally different 
means. So the wings of a butterfly, a bat, and a bird are analogical, be- 
cause tbey subserve the same purpose iu each case ; needless to add, these 
creatures have no affinity. 

5 27. With this cursory glance" at some taxouomic principles I pass to a 
brief explanation of modifications of external chai-acters alone ; some knowl- 
edge of which is necessary to the slightest appreciation of oruithological 
definitions and descriptious. I shall confine myself mainly to consideration 
of those that the student will need to understand iu order to use the present 

*A> ttae present occasion obTlonily Hffnrdii no opportnnlC}' tor nn adeqnat« diecnesion of llie claseUicntioii 
of birds, ft ia bnnlly nereaaur to say to omlUiologietK, chat hera I simply aseiiDie a clsea A^a composed of 
recent birds, aaan initial step, iritlioutconsiderinKthcbroarlergencvnllzations deduclble from extinct fame; 
and tbHt I apeak of species and wieties, in tbo sense to wblcb tliese temia are commonly naad, walTlng 
tbe biological queetlona lavolieil. 
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BXTEHIOB OF A BIRD. 13 

volume easily and successfully. Here, however, 1 will insert a tabular illus- 
tration of the foregoing remarks: — 

Ckaa AVES: — Binls. 

(Sub-class" Inaessores : — Perching Birds.) 
Order Passebes : — Pusseriue Perchers. 

(Sub-order Oscines: — Singing Passcriuea.) 
Family f Tcrdid^ : — Thrushes. 
(Sub-family -f Mimince: — Mocking Thrushes.) 
Genua { Mutus : — Mockers. 

(Sub-genus } Mimus: — Typical Mockers.) 
Species t POLYOLOTTua : — Many-toiigued. 
(Variety caiidaius: — Long-tailed.) 

SECT. m. Definition and brief Description of tde Exterior of 
A Bird. — Parts and Organs — I. The body : head, neck and body 
proper. — II. The members: bill, winob, tail, feet. 

5 28. The Contour of a bird with the feathers on, is spindle-shaped, or 
fasiform, tapering at both ends ; it represents two cones, joined base to base 
at the middle, or greatest girth of body, tapering in front to the tip of the 
bill, behind to the end of the tail. Obvious design: easiest cleavage of oir 
in front, and lessening of drag or wash behind. But this shape is largely 
produced by the lay of the plumage ; a 

§ 29. Naked Bird presents several prominences and depressions; this ir- 
regular contour is reducible, in general terms, to two double conea. The 
head tapers to a poiut in front, at the tip of the bill ; and nearly to a point 
behind, towards the middle of the neck, in consequence of the swelling mus- 
cles by which it is slung on the neck ; from the middle of the somewhat 
contracted or hour-glaaa shaped neck, this last enlarges toward the body, by 
the swelling of the muscles by which it is slung to the body ; the body then 
t^ipers to the tail. The 

§ 30. Exterior of a Bird is divided into seven parts : 1, head (caput), 
2, neck {collum), 3, body {truncus), 4, bill (rostrum), 5, wings (aim), 6, 
tail (cauda), 7, feet (pedes) : 1, 2, 3, are collectively called "body," in dis- 
tinction to i, 5, 6, 7, which are members. The 

* iDtenDtdlste groopa are In llollci and parentheses. 

t Familla now always end In -Ida, and snb-nimilleB In -laa, a Tei? canTenlenC dlatinctian, eJDce irc Ihiia 
always know the rank deBlgnateil by words so ending. 

t A bird's sdcnliac name now INVAWARLT consists of two words — the gmias and the species. Ibe Ainiier 
BrBt,trie litter laat: thns. MImta potyglottut i but we may, If ne wish, Interpolate the sub-genus in parenthe- 
ses, and tax Iha Tariety with sign var.: thus, ATimut (Jn«ui) palgglaUua, yar. oiu'tntui. Generic names 
are oIiMVi written wlthacapital; specific names, according to (lie rules of the British AesoeiatiOD, now Ken- 
orally followed, shonld neyer be, (hongh It Is cnstomary to so write those that are derived (torn the names 
of persoos and places, aa well as all substantive a|ipel1ationi. 
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14 HEAD, NECK, BODY. 

5 31. Head has the general shape of a 4-sided pyramid; of which the 
base is applied to the end of the netik, and does not appear from the exte- 
, rior; the uppermost side is more or less convex or vaulted, sloping in every 
directiou, and tapering in front; the sides proper are flatter, more or less 
perpendicular, and taper in front; the bottom is likewise flattish and simi- 
larly tapering. The departures from this topical shape are endless in degree, 
and variable in kind ; they give rise to numerous general descriptive terms, 
as "head flattened," "head globular," etc., but these are not susceptible of 
precise definition. The sides present each two openings, eyes and ears; 
their positiou is variable, both absolutely and in respect to each other. But 
lathe vast majoiity of birds, the eyes are strictly lateral, and near the mid- 
dle of the side of the head, while the ears are behind and a little below. 
Exceptions; — owls have eyes "anterior;" woodcock and snipe have ears be- 
low and not behind the eyes. The moulh is always a horizontal fissure in 
the apex of the cone ; there are no other openings in the head proper, for 
the nostrils are always in the bill. The 

5 32. Neck, in efl'cct, is a simple cylinder: i-endered somewhat hour- 
glass shaped as above stated. Its length is variable, as is the number of 
bones it has. 'Bearing the head with the bill, which is a bird's true hand, it 
is unusually _;?ea;i We, to permit the necessarily varied motions of this impor- 
tant organ. Its least length may be said to be that which allows the point 
of the bird's beak to touch the oil-gland on the rump ; its length is usually 
in direct proportion to length of legs, in obvious design of allowing the 
beak to touch the ground easily to pick up food. Its habitual shape is a 
double curve like the letter S ; the lower belly of the curve fits in the space 
between the logs of the merry-tliought (/urcula) ; the upper limb of the 
curve holds the head horizontal. This sigmoid flexure (siffma, Greek S) is 
produced by the shape of the jointing surfaces of the several bones : it may 
be increased, so that the upper end touches the lower belly; maybe de- 
creased to a straight line, but is scarcely carried bejond this in the opposite 
direction. As a generalization, the neck may be called longest in wading 
birds; shortest in perching birds; intermediate in swimming birds; but 
some waders, as plovers, have short uccks; and some swimmers, as swans, 
extremely long ones ; a very long neck, however, among perching birds is 
rare, and confined mainly to a crane-like African hawk, and certain of the 
lowest perchers that stand on the confines of the waders. The shap& of the 

5 33. Body proper or trunk (L. truncus), is obviously referable to that 
of the egg; it is ovale, (L. ovum, an egg). The swelling breast muscles 
represent the but of the egg, which tapers backwards. But this shape is 
never perfectly expressed, and its, variations are unnumbered. In general, 
perching bii-ds have a body the nearest to an oval ; among waders, the oval 
is usually compressed, or flattened perpendicularly, as is m'oII seen in the 
heron family, and still better in the rail family, where the narrowing is at 
an extreme; among swimmers, the body is alwai/s more or less depressed, 
or flattened horizontjilly, and especially underneath, to en.able these birds to 
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TOPOGRAPHY OF THE BODY. 

rest with stability on the water ; a duck or a diver shows this we 
ing of ahiipe of body, I must allude to the 

§ 34. Centre of Giiavity of a bird, and show the admirab 
by which this is kept beueath the centre of the body. The eDorn 
muscles of a bird are its heaviest parts ; sometimes they weigl 
roundly, as much as one-sixth of the whole bird. Now these a 
effect all the movements of the wings at the shoulder-joint, liftiri; 
lowering the wings; did they all pull stniight, the lifters would 
above the shoulder ; but they all lie below, and the liilers accoc 
office by running through a pulley, which changes their line of trs 
work, in short, like men hoisting sails from tlie deck of a vessel 
like a ship's cargo, a bird's chief weight is kept below the centre 
Topheaviness is further obviated by the fact that birds with a 
neck and bend draw this in upon the breast, and extend the legs 1: 
well shown in a heron flying. . The nice adjustment of balance 
able extension of the head and legs is exactly like that produced 
the weight along the bar of a steel-yard ; this, with the slinging < 
weight under the wings instead of over or even between then 
bird to keep right side up in flight, without exertion. 

iSubsect. 1. 0/ the Body; its Topography, etc. 

5 35- Besides being divided as above into body and member 
rior of a bird is further subdivided ; the body being mapped out, 
purposes of description, into regions, and the members being s 
solved into their component parts or orgaus. We have first t 
the most general, the 

§ 36, Upper and Under Parts. Draw a line from the co 
mouth along the side of the neck to and through the shouldc 
thence along the side of the body to the root of the tail ; all aboi 
including upper surface of wings and tail, are tipper parts; ail be 
ing under surfaces of wings and tail, are under parts; called r 
"above" and "below." The distinction is purely arbitrary, but 
lent that it is practically indispensable ; for it will be seen in a m 
an otherwise lengthy description can be compressed into, for ex 
words: "above, green; below, yellow:" and these terms are 
because many birds' colors have some such simple general 
The "upper parts" of the body proper (§ 33) have, also, receiv< 
eral name of notmum (Gr. notos, back ; fig. 4, la) : the "under j 
larly restricted, that oi gastrcBum (Gr. ganler, belly ; fig. 4, so). 
are 

5 37. Never Kaked, while both head and neck may be varioi 
feathers. The only exception is the transient condition of ccrtaii 
ing iuctibation : when, either, like the eider duck, tliey pull foat 
belly to cover the eggs or even to biiild the nest, or, like several 
the plumage below is worn off in setting. The gastrrcum is i 
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TOPOGEAPHT OF TH 

3Qted with fenthers of different 
\\ plumage ; but aa iiistince of 
e iiotsiim, on the contrary, is 
of feathers, cither in size, shap 
aes of the herons. Individui 
anaceous (§ 4), in greatest pa 




hind nnk letrrix). B, sUle of neck. 
KloB. U. dHMUjhi or back proper* la- 
bwin. or upper put oC bmljr pruper, 

ll'*'li*' nile''tair'*'''rl""'i; le"^' 



they lie smoothly imbricated ( 
thers are more largely pliimulai 
ven more compact, that is, th: 
ially among water birds, where 
cliset. There are subdivisions ( 
PiBUM. Beginning where the n 
begin, this part of the bird is d 
1 rump (L. uj-(ypygium fig. 4, u) 
ir, and their limits are not pre 
;he pteryla dorsalis (§ 8, A), i 
-thirds or tliroc-quarters of noto 
mer are generally included the 
y that grow on the pterylas hu 
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TOPOGEAPHT OF THE BODY. 17 

notfeum that they form is Ciilled scapulare (L. scapula, alioulder-blade) ; 
that part of uotteum strictly between tbem is called inlerscapulare (fig. 4, lo) ; 
it iy often marked, as iu the chipping sparrow, with streaks or some other 
distiuguishing coloration. A part of dorsum, lying between interscapularo 
and uropygium, is sometimes recognized as the "lower back" (L. terjrwm), 
but the distinction is not practically useful. To uropygium probably also 
belong the feathers of the pleri/lat femorales (§ 8, b), nnd at any rate they 
ai-c practically included there in descriptions; but these properly represent 
the flanks (L. hypochondria), that is, the sides of the rump. They are 
sometimes the seat of peculiarly developed or otherwise modified feathers. 
The whole of notieum, taken with the upper surfaces of the folded wings, is 
called the " mantle" (L. stragulum), and is often a convenient term, espec- 
ially in describing gulls. In like manner, the 

5 31). Gastrjeum is subdivided into regions, called, in general terms, 
"breast" {pectus; fig. 4, w), "belly" {abdomen; fig. 4, is) and "sides of the 
body" (fig. 4,43). The latter belong really as much to back, of course, as to 
belly ; but iu consequence of the underneath freighted shape of a bird's body, 
the line we "drew (§ 36) pusses so high up along the sides, that these last are 
almost entirely given to gastrieum. The breast begins over the merry- 
thought, where jugulum (§ 40) ends ; on either hand it slopes up into 
"sides :" behind, its extension is indefinite. Properly, it should reach as fur 
as the breast-bune (sternum) docs ; but this would leave, in many birds, 
almost nothing for abdomen, and the limit would, moreover, fluctuate with 
almost every family of birds, the sternum is so variable iu length and shape. 
Practically, therefore, we restrict pectus to the swelling anterior part of 
gnstrteum, which we call abdomen as soon as it begins to sti-aighten out and 
flatten. Abdomen, like breast, rounds up on either band into sides; behind, 
it ends in a transverse line that passes across the aims. It has been un- 
necessarily divided into epigdstnum, or " pit of the stomach," and venter, 
or "lower belly f but these terms are rarely used. {^Criastim" is a word 
constantly employed for a region immediately about the anus; but it is 
loosely used, sometimes including the hypochondria, and oftener meaniug 
simply the under tail coverts ; I refer to it i^in in speaking of these last.) 
Although these various boundaries seem fluctuating and not perfectly defin- 
ite, yet a little practice will enable the student to appreciate their proper 
use in descriptions, and then use them himself with sufficient accuracy. 
The anterior continuation of body in general, or the 

S 40. Neck, is likewise subdivided into regions. Its lateral aspects (ex- 
cept in a few birds that have lateral neck tracts of feathers) are formed 
by the meeting over its sides of the feathers that grow on the dorsal and 
ventral pterylse; the skin is really not planted with feathers; and partly on 
this account, perhaps, a distinctively named region is not often expressed; 
we say simply "sides of the neck" {parauchenia, fig. 4, e). Behind, it is 
divided into two portions : a lower, the "hind neck," or "scruff of the neck," 
cervix (fig. 4, "), adjoining the hack; and an upper, the "nape of the 
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18 TOPOGRAPHT OP THE BODY. 

Deck" (nucha j fig. 4, ') , adjoining the hind head ; these are otherwise known 
as the cervical region, and the nitchal region, respectively, and both together 
as "the neck behind." The front of the neck has been, perhaps, unnecessa- 
rily subdivided, and the divisions vary with almost every writer. It will be 
sufficient for us in the present conuectioii to call it throat {Lat. gtila, fig. 
4, 37), and jugulum (fig. 4, u), remembering that the jugular portiou is 
lower, vanishing in breast, and the gular higher, running into chin along the 
under surface of the head. Guttur is a term used to signify gula and 
jugulum together; it is simply equivalent to "throat" as just defined. 
Though generally fully covered with feathers, the neck-, unlike the body 
proper, is frequently in part naked. Wlien naked behind, it is almost in- 
variably cervix that is bare, from inteiruption of the upwai-d extension of the 
pteryla dorsalis; as exemplified in many herons. Nucha is rarely, if ever, 
naked except in continuation of general nakedness of the head. Similarly, 
gula is naked from above downwards, as is especially illitstrated in nearly 
all the order Sleganopodes, as pelicans, cormorants, etc., that have a naked 
throat-pouch ; or some vultures, whose nakedness of head extends over 
nucha, and along gula, as if the feathers were killed by over-manuring with 
the filthy substances these birds eat. The condor has a singular ruffle all 
around the neck, of close, downy feathers, as if to defend the roots of the 
other feathers from such consequence. Jugulum becomes naked in a few 
birds, where a distended crop or craw protrudes, pushing apart the feathers 
of two branches of the pteryla ventralis as these ascend the throat. The 
neck is not ordinarily the place of remarkably modified feathers ; they might 
restrict freedom of motion in the neck ; to this rule, however, there are 
signal exceptions. Among these may bo mentioned here, the grouse family, 
among our representatives of which, the " rufied" has singular tufts on the 
sides of the neck; the "pinnated" little wing-like feathers there, covering 
bare, distensible skin, and the "cock of the plains" has curious, stifi*, scaly 
feathers ; unless these rather belong to pectus. Cervix proper almost never 
has modified feathers, but often a transverse coloration different from that of 
the rest of the upper parts ; when conspicuous, this is called " cervical collar," 
to distinguish it from the guttural or jugular "collars" or rings of color. 
Nucha is frequently simUarly marked with a "nuchal band ;" often, special 
developments there take tho form of lengthening of the feathers, and we 
have a "nuchal crest," More particularly in birds of largely variegated 
colore, guttur and jugulum are marked lenf/thwiae with stripes and streaks, 
of which those on the sides are apt to be different from those along the 
middle line in front. Jugulum occasionally has lengthened feathers, as in 
many herons. Higher up, the neck in front- may have variously length- 
ened or otherwise modified feathers. Conspicuous among these are the 
ruffs, or tippets, of some birds, especially of the grebe family, and, above 
all our other birds, of the male ruff {Machetes pugmx) , But these, and a 
few other modifications of tho feathers of tlie upper neck, are more con- 
veniently considered with those of the 
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TOPOQEAPHY OF ' 

§ 41. Head. Though smaller than eitt 
the bead has been Diore minutely mappc 
from the number of rocoguizable parts or 
fessing to give all that have been naaied, 
our present purposes. 

(a). "Top of the head" is a collective 
face, from base of the bill to nucha, and < 
level of the upper border of the eyes. 
i3 divided into three portions, forehead 
front" (L. fivns; fig. 4, i) includes all tl 
generally to about opposite the anterior be 
crown (L. corona), or vertex (L. vertex; 
bead proper, extending from forehead to t 
This last slope is hind head, or occiput (fij 
three together constitutes the " supei'citia 
(Lat. super, over, cilia, hairs [oC the broi 

(b). "Side of the head" is a general te 
consideration the following regions: orhi 
urb, properly, here, the circular hole in tbi 
ball; fig. 4, 3) is the small space forming 
braces these organs, with the upper and 
these meet in front and behind respectively 
rior canthus. The region is also subdivid 
ante-orbital and post-orbital, according as i 
tiou is specially meant. The position of 
ent families ; generally, it is midway, as s 
crowded forward toward the base of the l 
corner of the side of the head, as strikin; 
aural or auricular (fig. 4, »»} region is the 
opening; its position varies in heads of 
majority of cases it ia situated a little behi 
located it may be known at a glance, by tl 
(shortly, the auriculars) covering the opei 
stacle to passage of sound, those are* a 1 
(5 3) from greater or less disconnection ( 
collectively be i-aised and turned forward, ' 
extremely large and conspicuous in most 
temples (L. lempora, times, or age, becai 
there first) is a term not often used ; it de: 
ears, not well distinguished from the pos 
posterior corner of the head a protubera 
where the lower jaw is hinged to the ski 
jaw ;" it is generally just below and behi 
strap or thong ; hence, reins or bridle ; he 
a bridle passes ; fig. 4, 2) is an impoi'tai 
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much nil the epace betwixt the eye and the sides of the base of the upper 
inaudible (§ 44). Thus, we say of a hawk, " lores bristly ;" aud examina- 
tion of a bird of that kind will show how large a space is covered by the 
term. Lore, however, should properly be restricted to a uarrow line 
between the eye and bill in the direction of the nostrils. It is .excellently 
shown in the heron and gi-ebo families, where "naked lores" is a distinctive 
family character. The lore is an important place, not only from being thus 
marked iu many birds, but from being frequently the seat of specially 
modified or specially colored feathers. The rest of the side of the head, 
including the space between angle of jaw and bill, has the name of cheek 
(L. gena, firstly eyelid, then, and generally, the prominence under the eye 
formed by the cheek-bones ; fig. 4, so) . It is bounded above by lore, iufi-a- 
orbital, and auricular; below, by a more or less straight line, representing 
the lower edge of the bony prong of the under mandible (§44). It is 
cleft in front for a varying distimce by the backwai-d extension of the gape 
of the mouth ; above this gape is more properly gena, or malar region in 
strictness; below it is jaw (maxilla), or rather "side of the jaw." The 
lower edge of the jaw dc6nitely scpanites the side of the head from the 

(c). "Under surface" of the bead ; pniperly bounded l>ohind by an imag- 
inary line drawn stmight across from one angle of the jaw to the other, and 
running forward to a point l)ctween tlie forks of tho under mandible (§ 44). 
As already hinted, "throat" {gula; fig. 4, »?) extends upward and forwai-d 
into this space without obvious dividing line; it runs into chin (L. mentum; 
fig. 4, 38) of which it is only to be said, tliiit it is the (varying in extent) 
anterior part of the under surface of tho head. Anteriorly, it may be con- 
veniently marked off, opposite the point where the feathers end on the side 
of the lower jaw, from the feathery space (when any) between the branches 
of the under mandible itself; this latter space is called the inlerramal (L. 
inlef, between, ramus, fork). 

(d). The head is so often marked lengtliwise with different colors, apt to 
take such definite position, that those lines have received special names. 
Median vertical line is one along the middle of pileum, from base of culmen 
(5 50) to nucha : lateral vertical lines bound it on cither side. Superciliary 
linehss, just been noticed; below it runs the lateral stripe ; that part of it 
before the eye, is loral or ante-orbitiil ; behind the eye, post-orbital ; when 
these are continuous through the eye, they form a transocular line; below 
this is malar line, eheck-stripo, or fremrm; below this, on the under jaw, 
maxillary line; in the middle below, mental or gular lines. The lines are 
stripes (h. plagee) when narrow and distinct, like the welt of a whip-lash; 
streaks (strice) when narrow and somewhat erratic ; and vittce or fascice when 
quite broad, as is particularly likely to be the case with the eye-line.* 

•I b>d Uinnghtof a Bcctinn an patteniKif colomlion (picfur«|, but Che atlemiit to reduce birds' Inflnilaly 
varied colors to gpneraliieil formulne would take too much apBce, I mny »dcl, however, coDienJentl}- In 
this connection, Uio following; Coneiderahlo nrcsn of color take name (Tom the parts they oocnpy, down 
towhnt maybe called yarlcgBtiODS. Tliexe are produced Id twon-aya: CD by lasenaible change of colcirs, either 
Id bding Into lighter, or ahadlog luto darker tiDle or the samoi as tta indellnlUJ brown Into black, gray or 
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PTIL08IS OF THE HEAD. 

(e). No part of the body has so variable a ptilosia 
the vast majority of birds, it is wholly and densely 
from this to wholly naked; hut nakedness, it shoul 
only absence of perfect feathers, for most birds with u 
a hair-like growth on the skin. Our samples of nake< 
turkey, the vultures, the cranes, and some few bin 
Associated with more or less'complcte "baldness," is i 
of various fleshy outgrowths, as combs, wattles, cai 
cences), lobes and flaps of all sorta, even to enumeral 
our limits. The parts of the barn-yard cock exemp 
North American birds they are very rare, being confi 
opmeut at any rate, to the wild turkey. Sometimes 
place of feathers on part of the head ; as in the cot 
very common form of head nakedness marks one wht 
Steganopodes, which have mcntum and more or let 
transformed into a sort of pouch, extremely devel 
and well seen in the cormorauts. The next commiiue 
of the lores, as in all herons and grebes, A little oi 
many hti'ds, as the vulturiuo hawks, and some pigeons 
particularly more or less of the interramul space is a 
ercd; the nakedness always proceeds from before I: 
rare exceptions of a narrow frontjil line, and a little sj 
the mouth, no other special parts of the bead than 
naked in any North American bird, unless associated 

(f). Tlie opposite condition, that of redundant feat! 
the various crests (L., pi. criatm) that form such etrik 
birds. Crests proper belong to the top of the head 
to include those growths on its side; these togethei 
distinction to the ruffs, ruffles, Iward, etc., of gula or 
be divided into two kinds : — 1, where the feathers 
or otherwise enlarged, and 2, where the texture, an 
structure (§ 4) is altered. Nearly all birds possess 
and elevating the feathers on the head, simulating a i 
of excitement. The genera] form of a crest is s full 
coronal feathers collectively ; when perfect such a ( 
the Pi/rocephalus (genus 111) ; generally, however, tl 

IB green liiloblueor) 

ling and ipotling. Stre.ikin 

Drnprchendfl a I 

traniTerae to the ails ofB bird; If the lines nre Btrnlght. It [a bandisg: it 
flue uid irregalir, it is TermlculntiDn (L. rermlealui, a IIUlo norm). Siioll 
or the markiDgs, from doUingor pointing, Co blotching or aplHuhlng; nnd i 
Ing to their ■hape, aa round, aqaaro, U-ehnped, v-simped. hnstato, sagittate 
with streaking, ig called fMrUin^; irhen Indislinct. nebuJnrian or doudtng,' I 

sort are called oAioIdc. Washes of color orer a definite color, are culled ttn^ 
itihloes; mtlalHc. when It glitters; irideicenl whoa It changes nlth differenl 
duU, dead (said of while), i^mgue, or tdrttii (laid of deep colors, chlelly blac 
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are all reducible to twc 


1 kinds, ilreating 
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22 PTILOSIS OF THE HEAD. 

tbe occiput more thaa on the vertex or front, and this givea us the simplest 
and commonest form. Such crests, when more particularly occipital, are U8U> 
ally connected with tengthening of uuchal feathers, and are likely to he of a 
thin, pointed shape, aa well shown in the Icingfisber. Coronal or vertical 
crests proper, are apt to be rather different in coloratioii than in specially 
marked elongation of the feathers ; they are perfectly illustrated in the king- 
bird, and other species of tliat genua. Frontal crests are the most elegant of 
all ; they generally rise as a pyramid from the forehead, as excellently shown 
in the blue jay, cardinal bird, tufted titmouse and others. All the foregoing 
crests are generally single, but sometimes double ; as shown in the two lat- 
eral occipital tufts of the "horned" lark, in all the tufted or "homed" 
owls, aud in a few cormorants. Lateral crests are, of course, always double, 
one on eacb side of the head; they arc of various shapes, but need not be 
particularized here, especially since they mostly belong to the second class 
of crests — those consisting of texturally modified feathers. It is a general 
— though not exclusive — character of these last, that they are temporary; 
while the other kind is only changed with the general moult, these are as- 
sumed for a short season only — the breeding season ; and furthei-more, they 
are ofteu distinctive of sex. Occurring on the top of the head they furnish 
the most remarkable ornaments of birds. I need only instance tbe elegant 
helmet-like plumes of the partridges of the genus Lophorlyx (186) ; the 
graceful flowing train of the Oreortyx (gen. 185) ; tbe somewhat similar 
plumes of the night and other herons. The majority of tbe cormorants, and 
many of the auks, possess lateral plumes of similar description ; these, and 
those of tbe herons are probably — inmost cases certainly — deciduotis; white 
those of the partridges above mentioned last as long as tbe general plumage. 
These lateral plumes, in many birds, especially among grebes, are associated 
with, and, in fact, coalesce with, tbe ruffs, which are singular lengthening 
and modifying iu different ways of feathers of auricubirs, gente and gula ; and 
are almost always temporary. Beards, or special lengthening of the mental 
feathers alone, are comparatively rare j we have no good example among 
our birds, but a European vulture, Gypaelos barbatus, is one. The feathers 
sometimes become scaly (^squamous) forming, for instance, the exquisite 
gorglets or frontlets of humming-birds. They are often bristly {setaceous), 
as about the lores of nearly all hawks, tbe forehead of tbe dabchick, roeadow- 
loi-k, etc. While usually all tbe unlengthened head feathers point backward, 
they arc sometimes erect, foi-ming a velvety pile, or they may radiate in a cir- 
cle from a given point, as from tbe eye in most owls, whore they form a disk. 
In the foregoing, I only mention a few types, chiefly needed to be known 
in tbe study of our birds; but should add that there are mimy others, with 
endless modifications, among exotic birds ; to these, however, I cannot even 
allude by name. Peculiarities of nasal feathers, and others around tbe base 
of the bill, are noticed below. Forms of crests are illustrated in figs. 21, 
22, 23, 24, 32, 56, 95, 96, 107, 109, 114, 117, 125, 127, 135, 13(), 152, 
153, 154, 177, 191, 202. 
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OF THE BILL. 



Sub-sect. 2, Of the Members; their parts and organ 
1. The Bu-l. 

§ 42. The Bill is hand and mouth in one ; the instrument of 
Ab hand, it takes, holds and carries food ov other substances, i 
instances, feels; as mouth, it tears, cuts, or crushes, according t 
of the substances taken ; assuming the functions of lioth lips 
neither of which birds possess. An organ thus essential to the 
tione of birds, one directly related to their various modes of I 
utmost consequence in a taxonomic point of view ; yet, its strui 
fications are so various and so variously interrelated, that it is t 
tant in framing families and genera than orders; moi'e constan 
must be employed for the higher groups. The general 

5 43. Shape of the bill ia referable to the cone; it is the ant 
the general cone that we have seen to reach from its point to the 
skull. This shape confers the greatest strength combined with 
delicacy; the end is tine to apprehend the smallest objects, wbili 
stout to manipulate the largest. But in no bird is the cone exj 
entire precision ; and in most, the departure from this figure is , 
bill ALWAYS consists of two, the upper and the lower 

§ 44. Mandibles (tig. 5), which lie, as their names indicate 
below, and are separated by a horizontal fissure — the mouth. ] 
ble alwats consists of certain projecting skull-bones, .ted. 
sheathed with more or less horny integument in lieu of v \ \ y 
true skin. The frame-work of the Upper mandible is \ vXi 
(chiefly) a bone called the intermaxillary, or better, ^Z^. 
in this case, the premaxillary. In general, this ia a '"'" ''^:~~~Z. 
three-pronged or tripodal bone running to a point in / f-^.j 
front, with one, the uppermost prong, or foot, im- / / / 
planted upon the forehead, and the other two, lower "fi^b. \t 
and horizontal, running into the sides, of the front of n,9ide<>r<ii>pe 
the skull. The scaffold of the Under mandible is a («"mJo»}:/.b 
compound bone called inferior maxillary; it is U-, or '"™S;'Sf und 
V-6haped, with the point or convexity in front, and KSfsinhtiTid'h' 
the prongs running to either side of the base of the "'n^JP*,' '"•'?J 
skull behind, to be there movably hinged. These two ■»"<'*i«- "■"» 
bones, with certain accessory bones of the upper mandible, ai 
bones, etc., together with the homy investment, constitute the J 
jaws, in birds, are movable; the under, by the joint just mer 
upper, either by a joint at, or by the elasticity of the bones of, tl 
it is moved by a singular muscular and bony apparatus in 
further notice of which would involve anatomical details. W 
the jaws meet and fit along their opposed edges or surfaces, 
manner, and for the same purposes, ns the lips and teeth of d 
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vertebrate animals, 
divided" into 

§ 45. FouE Classs 
dibles close upon each 
gnathos, jaw) way, pi 
than tlie under, and itf 
2. The hypognalhous 
longer than the other, 
both are of about equa 
4. The metagnalkoua ( 
the mandibles cross e 
tremely rare ; they ar 
cross-bill (genera 295 
out the birds of prey, 
The great miijority of 
such evident gradiitioi 
latter to its complete i 
vested of its homy sin 
little overhanging poin 
it should be added, t 
acriptions, are purely 
any four primary grot 
families and the subdi 
ill contiguous genera. 

5 46. Other Class 
logical classification ; 1 
merely as convenient 
priDcipnl of these are 
birds. 1. The Jissiro 
with a very large gap 
chimuey-swift, whippc 
bill is small, long, and 
nuthatch. 3. The dt 
erul shape, there is \ 
edges of one or both i 
some wrens, thrushes 
cieutly defined by its 
Dome allied ones. B, 
aquatic stylo of the tei 
Thfi presairostral, or tl 
likely analogous to th 
analogous to the dcm 
these are now used to 
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VARIOUS FORHB OF BILLS. 25 

conreiiieat incidental ternis in geueral descriptiona. Variotis other lesser 
terms, expressing special modifications, as lamellh-ostral, acuttrosiral, etc., 
are employed ; but all are best nsed, now, as common, not as proper names, 
simply descriptive of 

5 47. Other Forms. A bill is called long, when notably louger than the 
bead proper ; short, when notably shorter ; medium, in neither of these con- 
ditions. It is compressed, when higher than wide, at the base at least, and 
generally for some portion of its length ; d^ressed, when wider than high ; 
terete, under neither of these conditions. It is recm-ved, when curved tip- 
ward ; decurved, when curved downward ; bent, when the variation in either 
direction is at an angle ; straight, when not out of line with axis of the head. 
A bill is obtuse (said chieSy of the paragnathous soi-t) when it rapidly 
comes to an end that tliereforc is not fine ; or when the end is knobby ; it is 
aatte when it runs to a sharp point ; acumiTiate, when equally sharp and slen- 
dei-er; attenuate, when still slenderer; subulate (awl-shaped), when slen- 
derer still; acicular (needle-shaped), when slenderest possible, as in some 
humming-birds. A bill is arched, vaulted, turgid, tumid, inflated, etc., 
when its outlines, both crosswise and lengthwise, are notably more or less 
convex ; and conli-acled, when some, or the principal, outlines are concave 
(said chiefly of depressions about the base of the upper mandible, or of con- 
cavity along the sides of both mandibles). A bill is hatnuUUe (hooked) or 
unguiculate (clawed), when strongly epiguathous, as in rapacious birds, 
where the .upper mandible is like the talon of a carnivorous beast ; it is den- 
tate, when toothed (§ 46), as in a falcon; if there are a number of sim- 
ilar "teeth," it is serrate (like a saw) ; it is eultraie (knife-like) when ex- 
tremely compressed and sharp-edged, as in the auk, skimmer ; if much 
curved as well as cultrate, it is falcate (scythe-shaped) ; and each mandible 
may be oppositely falcate, as in the cross-bill. A bill much flattened and 
widened at the end (rare) is spatulate; examples : spoonbill, shoveller duck. 
One is called lamellate, when it has a series of plates or processes just inside 
the edges of the mandibles ; as in all the duck order, and in a few petrels ; 
the design is to furnish a sifter or strainer of water, just what is effected in the 
whale, by the "bone" in its mouth. Finally, the far end of the bill, of what^ 
ever shape, is called the tip or apex (fig. 5, n) ; tho near end, joined to thp 
rest of the skull, the base; the rest is the continuity. Some other features 
of the bill as a whole are best treated under separate head of 

5 48. The covering of the bill, (a.) In the great majority of birds, 
including nearly all perchers, many walkers and some swimmers, the sheath- 
ing of the mandibles is wholly hard, homy or corneous; it is integument 
modified much as in the case of the nails or claws of beasts. In nearly all 
■waders and most swimmers, tho sheath becomes, wholly or partly, softer, and 
is of a dense, leathery texture. But some swimmers, as among the auks, 
furnish bills as hard-covered as any, while some perchers have it partly quite 
soft, so that no unexceptional rule can be laid down; and, moi-eover, 
tho gradations from one extreme to the other are insensible. Probably, 
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the softest bill ia found among the snipes, where it is sfaiDny throughout, 
and ID typical snipes voscnlnr and nervous at the tip, becoming a true organ 
of touch, used to feel for worms out of sight in the mud. In all the duck 
order, the bill is likewise soft ; but there it is always terminated hy a hard, 
horny " nail," more or less distinct ; and such horny claw also occurs in other 
water bii-ds with softish bills, as the pelican. An interesting modification 
occurs in all, or nearly all, of the pigeon order; these birds have the bill 
hard or hardish at tip and through most of continuity, but towards and at the 
base of the upper mandible the sheath changes to a soft, tumid, skinny 
texture, overarching the nostrils; it is much the same with most plovers. 
But the most important feature in this connection is afforded by the parrots 
and all the bii^ds of prey ; one so remarkable that it has received a distinct 
name: — Cere. The cere (L. cera, wax; because it looks waxy) is a 
dense membrane saddled o\\ the upper mandible at base, so different from the 
rest of the bill, that it might be questioned rather it does not more properly 
belong to the head than to the bill, were it not for the fact that the nostrils 
open in it. Moreover, the cere is often densely feathered, as in the Carolina 
parroquet, in the bill proper of which no nostrils are seen, these being 
bidden in the feathered cere, which, therefore, might be easily mistaken, at 
first sight, for the bird's forehead. A sort of false cere occurs in some 
water birds, as the jaegers, or skua-gulls (genera 280 and 279). The 
tumid nasal skin of pigeons is sometimes so Called ; but the term had better 
be restricted to the birds first above named. The under mandible probably 
never presents softening except as a part of general skinniness of the bill. 

(p.) The covering is either entire or pieced. In most birds it is entire ; 
that is, the sheath of cither mandible may be pulled off whole, like the 
finger of a glove. It is, however, in many birds divided into parts, by 
various lines of slight connection, and then comes off in pieces; as is the 
case with some wafer birds, particularly petrols, where the divisions are 
regular, and the pieces have received distinctive names. The entire cover- 
ing of both jaws together, is called rhamphotheca ; of the upper alone, rhin- 
otheca;- of the under, gnatholheca. 

(c.) The covering is otherwise variously marked; sometimes so strongly, 
that similar features are impressed upon the bones themselves beneath. 
The most frequent marks are various ridges (L. pi. carincB, keels) of all 
lengths and degrees of expression, straight or curved, vertical, oblique, hor- 
izontal, lengthwise or transverse ; a bill so marked is said to be striate or 
carinaie; when numerous and irregular, they are called rugts (L. rwpa, a 
wrinkle) and the bill is said to be corrugated or rugose. When the eleva- 
tions are in points or spots instead of lines, they are called punctce; a bill 
so furnished ia punctate, but the last word is oftener employed to designate 
the presence of little pita or depressions, as in the dried bill of a snipe, 
towards the end. Larger, softish, irregular knobs or olevationa pass under 
the general name of warts orpapiUce, and the bill so marked is papillose; 
when the processes ai-e very large and soft, the bill is said to be carumnda^ 
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(L. caro, desh, diminutive carunculus, little bit of flesh). ViuiouB linear 
depressions, often but uot always associated with carinie, are grooves or sulci 
(L. sulcus, a furrow) and the bill is then sulcate. Sulci, like cariuee, are of 
all shapes, sizes and positions ; when very large and definite, they are some- 
times called canalicuU, or channels. The various knobs, "horns," and large 
special features of the bill caunot be here particularized. Any of the fore- 
going features may occur on both mandibles, and they are exclusive of that 
special mark of the upper, in which the nostrils open, and which is consid- 
ered below (5 51). We have still to notice the special parts of either 
mandible ; and will begin with the simplest, the 

§ 49. Under Mandible. In the majority of birds it is a little shorter 
and a little narrower and not nearly so deep as the upper ; but sometimes 
quite as large, or even larger. The upper edge, double (t. e, there is an 
edge on both sides),' is called the mandibular tomium (Gr. temnein, to cut; 
fig. 5,y), as fai- as it is hard; this is received against, and usually a little 
within, the corresponding edge of the upper mandible. The prongs already 
mentioned ($ 44) are the mandibular j-ami (pi. of L. ramus, a branch ; fig. 
5, i) ; these meet at some point in front, either at a short angle (like >) or 
with a rounded joining (like ^ ). At their point of union there is a promi- 
nence, more or less marked (fig. 5, k) ; this is the oonts (corrupted from 
the Gr. gonu, a knee ; hence, any similar protuberance) . That is to say, this 
point is gonys proper ; but the term is extended to apply to the whole line of 
umon of the rami, from gonys proper to the tip of the under mandible ; and 
in descriptions it means, then, the under outline of the bill for a corres- 
ponding distance (fig. 5, I). This important term must be constantly held 
in mind. The gonys is to the under mandible what the keet is to a boat. 
It varies greatly in length. Ordinarily, it forms, say, one-half to three- 
fourths of the under outline. Sometimes, as in conirostral birds, a sparrow 
for example, it represents nearly all this outline ; while in a few birds it 
makes the whole, and in some, as the puffin, is actually longer than the lower 
mandible proper, because it extends backwards in a point. Other birds 
have almost no gonys at all : as a pelican, where the rami only meet at the 
extreme tip, or in the whole duck family, where thero is hardly more. 
As the student must see, the length of the gonys is simply a matter 
of the early or late fusion of the rami, and that similarly, their mode 
of fusion, as in a sharp ridge, a flat surface, a straight line, a curve, 
etc., results iu corresponding modifications of its special shape. The 
interramnl space (§ 41, c) is complementary to length of gonys: some- 
times it nins to the tip of the bill, as in a pelican, sometimes there is next 
to none, as in a puffin ; while its width depends upon the degree of diver- 
gence, and the straightness or curvature of the rami. The surface between 
the tomium and the lower edge of rami and gonys together is the side of the 
under mandible (fig. 5, m). The most important feature of the 

§ 50. Upper Mandible is the cuhnen (Lat. for top of anything; fig. 5, 
b). The culmen is to the upper mandible what the ridge is to the roof of a 
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house ; it is the upper profile of the bill — the highest middle lengthwise line 
of the bill; it begins where the feathers end od the forehead, aiid extends 
to the tip of the upper mandible. According to the shape of the bill it taay 
be straight or convex, or concave, or even somewhat o^ -shaped ; or double- 
convex, as in the tufted puffin : but in the vast majority of cases it is con- 
vex, with increasing convexity towards the tip. Sometimes it rises up into 
a thin elevated crest, as well shown in Croiophaga (gen. 126) and in the 
puffins, when the upper mandible is snid to be keeled, and the culmen it- 
self to be cultrate; sometimes it is really a furrow instead of a ridge, as 
towai-d the cud of a snipe's bill ; but generally it is simply the uppermost 
lino of union of the gently convex and sloping sides of the upper mandible 
(fig. 5, a). In a great many birds, especially those with depressed bill, as 
all the ducks, there is really no culmen ; but then the median lengthwise line 
of the suiface of the upper mandible, takes the place and name of culmen. 
The culmen generally stops short about opposite the proper base of the bill ; 
then the feathers sweep across its end, and downwards across the base of the 
sides of the upper mandible, usually also obliquely backwards. Variations 
in both directions from this standard are frequent ; the feathers may run out 
in a point on the culmen, shortening the latter, or the cUlmen may run 
a way up the forehead parting the feathera ; thus either in a point, as in the 
rails and gallinaceous birds, or as a broad plate of horn, as in the coots 
and gallinules. The lower edge (double) of the upper mandible is the 
maxillary lomiutn, as far backward as it is hard and horny. The most con- 
spicuous feature of the upper mandible in most birds is the 

§ 51. Nasal Fossa (L. fossa, a ditch), or nasal groove (fig. 5, c), in 
whicb the nostrils open. The upper prong of the intermaxillary bone (§ 44) 
is usually separated some ways from the two lateral ones ; the skinny or 
horny sheath that stretches betwixt them is usually sunken below the general 
level of the bill, especially in those birds where the prongs are long or widely 
separated ; this "ditch" is what we are about. It is c;illed fossa when short 
and wide, with varying depth ; sulcus or groove when long and narrow ; the 
former is well illustrated in the gallinaceous birds; the latter in nearly 
all wading birds and many swimmers. When the prongs are soldered 
throughout, or are very short and close together, there is no (or no evident) 
nasal depression, and the nostrils open fiush with the level of the bill. The 

5 52. Nostrils (fig. 5, d) vary in position as follows : — they are lateral 
when on the sides of the upper maudibte (almost always) ; culminal when 
together on the ridge (rare) ; superior or inferior when evidently above or 
below midway betwixt culmen and tomia ; they are basal, when at the base 
of the upper mandible ; sub-basal when near it (usual) ; median when at or 
near the middle of the upper mandible (frequent, as in cranes, geese, etc.) ; 
terminal when beyond this (very rare ; and probably there are now no birds % 
with nostrils at the end of the bill, except the Apteri/x). The nostrils are 
pej-vious, when open, as in nearly all birds; impervious, when not visibly 
open, as among cormorants and other birds of the same order; they are 
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perforate ■when there is no septum (partition) between then), s( 
see through them from one side of the bill to the other, as i 
buzzard, crane, etc. ; impeiforafe when partitioned off from c 
in most hirds ; but different ornithologists use these terms inti 
The principal shapes of the nostrils may be thus exhibited : — 
nostrils ; a line variously enlarged at either end, clavale, c/u 
long, ovate nostrils ; a line, enlarged in the middle, oval or elli 
this passing insensibly into the circle, round or circular nost 
various kinds of more or less linear nostrils may be either lo 
in most bii-ds, or oblique, as in a few ; almost never direcl 
(up and down). Bounded nostrils may have a raised border < 
this is prolonged they are called tubular, as in some of tl 
family, and in all the petrels. Usually, the nostrils are formi 
the substance surrounding them, thus, of cere, in a hawk, of 
in a pigeon, plover or snipe, or of horn, in most birds ; bi 
contouL* is partly formed by a special development somewhat < 
in form or texture, and this is called the nasal scale. Genei 
a sort of overhanging arch or portico, as well shown in all th' 
birds, among the wrens, etc. A very curious case of this i 
European wryneck (Ii/nx torqiiilla), where the scale forms thi 
of the roof of the nostrils. The nostrils also vary in being 
naked; the nasal fossa being a place where the frontal feathe 
run out in points (called antice) embracing the root of the c 
extension may completely fill and hide the fossa, as in man 
ptarmigan; but it oftener inns for a varying distance toward, 
beyond the nostrils; sometimes, similarly below them, as i 
swift; and the nostrils maybe densely feathered when there 
fossa, as in an nuk. When thus truly feathered in varying de, 
still open to view ; another condition is, their being covered ov 
by modified feathers. These are usually bristle-like (setoceoi 
two tufts, close-pressed, and directed forwards, as is perfect) 
crow ; or the feathers may be loss modified in texture, and fo 
tu/ts, one over each nostril, or a sii^le ruff, embracing the who 
upper maudiblo; as in mithatcbes, titmice, redpoll linnets, a 
and other northern FringillidoB. Bristles or feathers thus groi 
are called reirorse (L. rctrorsum, backward; hero used in the i 
opposite direction from the lay of the general plumage ; bu' 
properly be called anlrorse, i. e., forward). The nostrils, whi 
or lateral, are, like the eyes and ears, always two in number 
may be united in one tube, as in the petrels. 

5 53. The Gape. It only remains to consider what results 
lations of the two mandibles to each other. When the bill is 
is a cleft, or fissure between them ; this is the gape or rid 
mouth in the act of grinning) ; but, while thus really meai 
»pace between the mandibles, it is generally used to signify tb 
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dosui-e. Commissure (L, committei-e, to put or join together) means the 
point where the gape euda behiud, that is, tho angle of the mouth, where 
the opposed edges of the mandiblea joiu each other ; but as in tho last case, 
it ia looaely applied to the whole line of cloBure, from true commissui-e 
to tip of the bill. So we say, " cominiesure straight," or "commissure 
curved ; " also " commissural edge " of either mandible (equivalent to 
"tomial edge") iu distinction from culmen or gonya. But it would be 
"well to have more precision in this matter. Let, then, tomia (fig. 5,/) be 
the true cutting edges of either mandible from tip to opposite base of bill 
proper, rictus (fig. 5, g) be their edges thence to tho point commissure 
(fig. 5, h) where they joiu wheu the bill is open ; the lime commissure (fig. 
5,f) to include both when the bill is closed. The gape is straight, when 
rictus and tomia are both straight and lie in tho same line ; curved, sinuate, 
when they lie in the same curved or waved line; angulated, >Chen they are 
straight, or nearly so, but do not lie in the same line, and therefore meet at 
an angle. (An important distinction. See imder family FringilUdm iu the 
Synopsis. ) 

The Winds. 

§ 54. Definition. Pair of nnterior or pectoral limbs organized for 
flight by means of dermal outgrowths. Used for this purpose by birds in 
general ; but by ostriches and their allies only as outriggers to aid ruuning ; 
by penguins as fins for swimming under water; used also in the latter 
capacity by some birds that fly too, as divers. Wanting iu no recent birds, 
but imperfect in a few. To understand their structure we must notice 

j 55. Their Bonv Framework. (Fig- 6.) This ordinarily consists 
of nine actually separate bones ; but there arc several more that fuse 
together. The arm-bone, humerus, a single bone, reaches from shoulder to 
elbow; it is succeeded by two parallel bones, ulna and radius, of about 
equal lengths, reaching from elbow to wrist, forming the forearm, cubit or 
antibrachium. The wrist (corpus) has two little knobby carpal bones, called 
scapholunar nud cuneifonn ; very early in life there is another, the mag- 
num, that soon fuses with the hand-bone, or vieiacai-pal. At fii'st, this last 
is of three bones, corresponding to those of our hand that support our fore, 
middle and ring finger respectively ; afterwards they all run together. The 
one correspondiug to the middle finger is much the largest of the three, and 
it supports two finger-bones (phalanges) placed end to end, just as our 
three similar finger-bones arc placed one after the other at the end of their 
own hand-bone. Tho forefinger hand-bone sticks oi^t a little from the side 
of the principal one, and bears on its end one finger-l>nne (sometimes two), 
whicli is commonly, but wrongly, called the bird's "thumb." For although 
on the extreme boi-dor of the hand, it is homdogical with the forefinger ; ' 
birds have no thumb (exc. Archmoptenjx, Slrutkio, Rhea) ; and *g. little Q^ 
finger. The third haiid-l>onc is joined to the second, and bears uo finger- 
bone. 
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cipal (the third) finger ; ab, ami ■. bc, rorearm ; cd, piolon, or hnod, con 
thence to s, metaearput or hand proper, except the bone i, this, and si 
gere. a, shaft or bumerDS; b, ulna; c, radius; d, scapholuuar bone; 
these laat two composing wrist or carpns proper. Now the Igure ( 
that ran to the two ends of the humerus, designating a sort of cap on eltb 
this cap is an kpiphtsu;* both ends of ulna and radius show similar ( 
In the figure, as In case of the humcras, with the shaft b; wared Hues. 
carpus, g and / are the epiphyses of, respectively, the two principal met 
third, and I, the fourth; k and 1 hare not yet coalesced together, but Hi 
each other, whereaa their epiphyses themselves, g and /, are seen ne 
h, which seems to be the epiphysis of i, is not; it is a metacarpal 
bearing the digit, i; it is nearly soldered with g. In which its eplpl 
Borbcd. Later In life, * sends a plate-like process towards (; I and 
grows into k and g; f and g grow Into tk, with the compound result fgi 
bone, THE UBTACiRPAi,, bearing the "thumb" phalanx f and the two fin. 
all three of which remain permanently separate. (Observe, that il is cal 
carpal, because it represents that bone In the band of raan aud be 
position it is second, A being first and i third; that ordinary birds havi 
metacarpals; and that the bone (, though called "thumb," corresponds 
oar forefinger.) d', first finger, or thumb, the seat of the bailard xeitig-J 
d", actually the second finger, but morphologically the third finger, compi 
bones m, n. a', seat of primaries (upon whole pinion) ; b', seat of sec( 
arm) ; e', seat of tertlarlcs (about and above elbow) ; a", seat of scapt 
hnmeralit). This wing Is shown half-spread; In closing or folding, c 
I> approaches b; all nearly In the plane of the paper; and In nnfoldl 
B Is such a perfect hinge that c cannot slnlc down below the level of 
aimltarlj so hinged that a cannot fiy up Trom the same level, as tb( 
the qulU feathers a' and b', would tend to malie It do. Observe als 
rode connecting b and C, and the construction of their Jointing at B 
Jointings with each other at their ends, Is such, that they can elide atoi 
way. Now when the. point c, revolving about a, approaches a Id the 
rod c puthet oa towards d, f, g, etc., while the tod b pall* back f. I, etc. 
D Is brought nearer b. Conversely, in opening the wing, when c rec 
back, and b pushes on, cfl'ectlng recedence of d from B. So the angl 
creased or diminished without similarly increasing or diminishing the i 
words, you cannot open or shut one part oftbe wing, without opening oi 
it Is lllte killing two birds with one stone, this wouderfDl bony mecban 
muscular power, t 

We Are now ready to examino the 

§ 57. Wino-Feathebb. Those all grow upon the ptery 
and PL i, fig. 4, s ). They are of two main eorta [ the remi 
rower) or long quills collectively, and the coverts, tecti 
arbitrary feminine corruption of teclor, a corerer) ; to whicl 
as a third distinct group the bastard quilla (alula, or ala apt 

§ 58. Alula (L. diminutive of ala, a wing, PI. i, fig. 
wing, is simply the bunch of feathers that grow upon the "t 



•Epi|)h7siB (Qr. epi, tipoa, phuiit, growth). Tonog boueB are wholly cartilaginoas, 
at length bf dapoiitloQ lii the cartilafts of bone-eutb. Tbia deposit beglne at certala 
tra. Now In what are csa«d "long" bones, tbU le, bones like a humerus, eta., there 
for the Bhaftand one a|iaa each end of Che bone. The abaft oasiaes Bret; the enda lal 
bBB oom;jleCed Ita Krowth these ends remain dlsUnct tnm the shaft wllb which tbey all 
cartUaglnanB or gristly capi on the ends are called epiphyses. 

t See Berokinn, Arclt./. Anai., 1839,296; GouBS, Amtr. Nat. v, 1870, BIS. 
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NUMBF.K AND SIIAPR OF REMIOE8. 

tmes of the mode of flight result. The short, round wing confers a 
y, powerful, cutting flight, for short (1i:it:iuccs, with (i whirring noise, 
uced by quick vilirations of the wing: birds that fly thus are almost 
ys thickset aud heavy. The long, pointed wing gives a light, airy, 
ming flight, iudefluitely prolonged, with little or no noise, as the wing 
J ai-e more deliberate: birds of this style of wing are generally trim 
elegant. These, of course, are merely generalizations, mixed and ob- 
;d iu every degree in actual bii-d-life. Thus the humming-bird, with 
pointed wing^, whirs tliem fjiatest of all hirds ; so fast that the eye can- 
bHow the strokes, and merely perceives a mist on each side of the bird, 
combination of a pointed with a somewhat concave shape of wing is a 
irkably strong one ; it results in a rapid, vigorous, tchistUng flight, as in 
;eon or duck. An ample wing, as it is called, that is, one long as well 
road, without being poiutcd, is seen in the herons ; it confers a slow and 
iwhat lumbering, but still strong, flight. The longest winged birds are 
il among the swimmers, as albatrosses; but here the extreme length is 
ily produced by the length of the humerus ; some land birds, as swallows, 
.s, biimming-liirds, and other flssirostral birds, would have a still longer 
;, were not tlie humerus extraordinarily short. The shortest wings 
nig birds with perfect remiges), occur in the lowest swimmers, as among 
luks and divers, and in the galliuaceous birds. The various special 
es of wings arc too numerous and too insensibly gi-adated to be men- 
id here. The mechanics of ordinary flying aro pi-obably now nnder- 
],* though the "way of an eagle in the air" was an enigma to the wise 
of old. But the sailing of some binis for an indefinite period through 
lir, up as well as down, without visible motion of the wings, remains a 
ibling-block ; the flight of the turkey vulture is yet unexplained, I ven- 
tn athrm. 

».) The numAer of remiges ranges from sixteen, in the humming-bird, 
ipwards of fifty, in the albatross. This statement is exclusive of the 
[uins, iu which thei-e are no true remiges. The remiges subserve flight 
early all existing birds except these last, the ostriches and their allies, 
the great auk, Alca impennix — if indeed this bird still lives, 
!.) Of the shape of romigea tliere is little to be said, they are, with few 
plions, so uniform. They are the stiflest, strongest, most truly penna- 
19 (5 i) of a bird's feathers ; they have no evident hyporbachis (§ 3, a) ; 
are generally lanceolate, that is, taper regularly and gmdually to a 
idcd point. Sometimes one or both webs are incii>ed or attenuate 
irds the end, that is, they narrow abruptly ; this is also called emargina- 
(See fig. 110.) The tips of the remiges may be squarely or obliquely 
ttff, as it were, or nicked iu various ways. Except in the case of a few 
[le innermost remiges, their outer vexillnm (5 3, a) is always narrower 
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thau the inner, and its bai'bs stand ont less frum tUe rhachis (§3, a). ] 
iges are divitled into three classes, according tu their seat ; and in this i 
volved one of the most important considerations in practical ornitholog 
which the student must make himself master. The three classes are 1 
primaries; 2, the secondarie-'< : 3, tlie ierttarieS. 

§ 61. The PtciiiARiES (PI. i, tig. 1, b) are those remiges which grow 
the pinion, or hand- and finger-bones (fig, G, cd). Whatever the total : 
berof remiges may lie, in all birdtwith remiges the pritnaries are either 
or TEN in number, as far as is known. The albatross and the humming 
(§ CO, b) both have ten. All birds, probably, below the highest, the o 
Panseres, have ten. Among Owinei, there ai-e nine or ten indifferently ; 
just this difference of uue primary more or less forms one of the most mii 
distiDctious between some families of that suborder. So tiie tenth feath 
a biixl's wing, counting from the outside, is a sort of crucial test in i 
cases ; if it be first secondary, the bird is one thing ; if it bo last primary 
bird is another ; tlie necessity, therefore, of deterniiiiiug which it is, bee 
evident. It is, of course, always possible to settle the question by str 
at the roots of the remiges and seeing how many are seated on the pii 
but this generally involves some defacing of a specimen, and ordinarily 
is an easier way of determining. Hold the wing half spread ; then, in n 
all Oscines, the primaries come sloping down ou one side, and the second 
similarly on the other, to form, where they meet, a reentrant angle ii 
general contour of the posterior boi-dorof the wing; the feather that ncc 
this notch is the one we are after, and unluckily is sometimes last prin 
and sometimes first secondary. But primaries are, so to speak, empi 
aelf-axaerling , italicized remiges, stiff, strong, obstinate; while secc 
ries are whispering, retiring remiges in brevier, limber, weak, and yioli 
This difference in character is almost always shown by sotnething in 
general shape, impossible to describe, but which the student will soon '. 
to detect. Let the reader examine plate i, fig. 1, where b marks the i 
marics of a sparrow's wing, and s indicates the sec^nidaries ; he will see i 
fcrcnce at once. The primaries express themselves, though with const 
diminishing force, to the last; then the secondaries immediately beg 
tell a different tale. Among North American birds, the only ones 
NINE primaries are the families MoUicillidoB, Alaudidm, Sylvicolidce, H 
dinidm, Fringillidos, Ivleridce, part of the Vireonidte, and the genus 
pelis.' The condition of ihe_^rst primary, whether 

§ 62. Spurious or uot, is often of great help in this determination, 
first primary is said to be spurioun (compare § .'»8) when it is very s 
say a third, or less than a third, of the length of the second primary 



•This really hasten; bul Uie Orstja bo small noil bo out uf jjosi lion that It Is only theoretically ace 
s such, mill would not be so considered by the aliideot, 1 sliuuld ndd, that recent reaearcbes at Prof. 
end to shoiT that all auppoaod nine-prlmnried binla hare really ten : bul only an ox|iert omitholugls 
Ind tba additional one in qiiehtion ; and it need not bo taken into account for prewnt piiriiosea, (See 
ation of PI. I. Og. I, ju.) NItiMh aaya the grebes hare 11 primaries; this may be conflrnied. 
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Bpurioua first primary only occurs in cei'taiu ten-primaried Osctnea. It is 
evident, tlierefore, that the finding of this short primary is equivalent to 
determining the presence of ten primaries; but, on the other hand, not 
finding it does not prove nine primaries ; the count must be made in all 
cases where the first primaryis more than one-third as long as the second. 

§ 63. The Secondaries (PI. i, fig. 1, s) are those remiges that are seated 
on the forearm (fig. 6, BC) ; they vary in number ft-om six upward, the pre- 
cise greatest number probably not ascertained, unless it be the forty of the 
albatross. They bave the peculiarity of being actually attached to one of 
the bones of the forearm (ulna) which the other remiges are not. If you 
examine an ulna, you will see a row of little points showing the attachment. 
The secoudaries present no special features necessarj' to describe in the pres- 
ent connection. They are enormously developed in the argus pheasant. 

§ 64. (a.) The Tertiaries "(PI. i, fig. 1, I) are, properly, the remigea 
that grow upon the upper arm (humerus); but they are not evident in most 
birds, and the two or three innermost secondaries, that grow upon the very 
elbow, and are commonly difierent fixtm the rest, in form or color, or both, 
pasa under the name of tertiaries. So also some of the scapular feathers 
(§ 38, and Fl. i, fig. 1, acp), when long or otherwise conspicuous, are called 
tertiaries. But there is an evident and proper distinction. Scapulars are 
feathers of the pteryla humeralia (§ 9, b) ; while tertiaries, whether seated 
on the elbow or higher up, are the innermost remiges of the pietyla alaria 
(§ 9, b). They are oftener called "tertials," for short, though the other 
name is more correct, besides being formed in analogy with the names of 
the other remiges. Tertiaries do not often afford conspicuous or important 
characters ; but in many birds they are very long and flowiug. This is 
particularly the case in most sharp-winged wading birds ; and, in fact, is 
mainly confined to birds with such a wing. 

(b.) Occasionally, any of the wing feathers take on remarkable special 
developments, and such is particularly the case with the tertials and second- 
ary upper coverts ; but it would be superfiuous to particularize these here. 
The wing rarely produces anything but feathers ; sometimes, however, ofien- 
sive weapons are found, as in the horny spur-like process of the pinion of 
the spur-winged thrush, Turdua dactylopterus, the spur-winged goose 
(Plectropterus) , spur-winged pigeon (IHdtinculus) , several plovers (Ohet- 
tusia, etc.), the jacauas (Parra), etc., and the ono or two claws of the 
ostriches and their allies, as well as of the extinct Archoeopteryx. But we 
have no illustration of these outgrowths among North American birds. 

The Tail. 

§ 65. Time was when birds flew about with long bony and fleshy tails, 
with the feathers inserted in a row on either side (distichous) like the haira 
of a squirrel's. But we have changed all that. Now the bones are few 
(generally about nine in number), and short, not projecting beyond the gen- 
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eral plumage, and the last one, called coccyx or vomer (L. vomer, a plough- 
share), is large and singularly shnped, and the feathers are stuck around this 
like the blades upon a lady's fan. The whole hony and muscular apparatus 
is familiar to every one as the "pope's nose" of the Chi-istmas turkey; and 
in descriptive ornithology the word "tail" refers solely to the feathers, all of 
which grow upon the pteryla caudalis (§9, b). The tail feathers, like those 
of the wings, are of two sorts ; coverts (tectrices) and rectrices (L. rectrix, a 
female ruler or governess ; here in the sense of a ste&^er or rudder, because 
they guide the bird's flight) ; these correspond precisely to the wing-coverta 
(§ 59) and the rcmiges (§ 60, a). The 

§ 66. Tajl-covebts are the numerous, generally rather small, in compar- 
ison with rectrices, feathers that overlie and underlie the rectriccs, defending 
their bases, and contributing to tbe firmness and symmetry of the tail. An 
obvious division of them is into an upper {tect. auperiores) and under (tect, 
in/eriores) set. Neither set is evbh wholly wanting ; but sometimes one or 
the other, and particularly the upper, ia very short, and not distinguishable 
from the general plumage of notseum (§ 38), as in the ruddy duck (genus 
270). The upper coverts are the most variable in size, shape and texture. 
While usually shorter than the uuder, and reaching only from a fourth to a 
half of the length of the rectrices, sometimes they take an extraordinary 
development, project far beyond the rectrices, and form the bird's cbiefest 
ornament. The gorgeous argus-eyed train of the peacock is upper tail 
coverts, not rectrices ; tbe elegant plumes of the paradise trogon {Pharo- 
macrus modnno), several times longer than the bird itself, are likewise 
coverts. Tbe uuder tail coverts are more uniform in development, and 
very rarely, as in some of the storks, become plumes of any considerable 
pretensions. Ordinarily, they are about half aa long as the tail, b)it fre- 
quently reach its whole length, and form a dense tuft, as in the ducks. I do 
not now recall an instance of their projecting noticeably beyond tbe tail. 
It ia to this bundle of under tail-coverts that the word crissum (§ 39) prop- 
erly applies. The 

§ 67. RECTRiCEa or true tail feathers can almost never be confounded 
with tbe coverts: they are, like tbe remiges, stiff, well-pronounced feathers, 
pennaceous to the very base of the vexilla, wanting after-shafts (at least 
evident afiter-shafts, in the great majority of cases), and have one vezillum 
wider than the other, except, sometimes, the central pair. They are always 
in pairs: that is, there is the same number on each side of the middle line of 
the tail, and their number, consequently, is always an even one. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are so few (and then only among birds with the higher 
numbers of tail fenthera) that they are pn>bably to be regarded as simple 
anomalies, from accidental arrest of a feather. They are imbricated over 
each other in this way : — The central pair are highest, and lie with both their 
webs over the next feather on either side (tbe inner web of either of these 
middle two underlying or overlying the inner web of the other) ; and tbey 
flli thus successively overlie cncb other, so that they would form a pyramid 
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SHAPE AND NUliniCK OF RECTRICES. 

[, not fl^t. Tliis disposition is perceived at once in the accooi- 
iru, wlieie it will also he seen that spreading of the tail is 
reatcr divergence of a from 6, _^ 

the tail is bringing a and b to- - — ^_ 

y under c, Tiie act is accom- . 

■tain muscles that pull on cither __ — — 

lases of the quills collectively : a "b' 

ime that pnll the whole tail to one side or the other, just as 
a boat's rudder work on that instrument. The general 
B of a rectrix, is shown in PL i, fig. 5. The feather is some- 
or olilong, widening gradually and nearly regularly towards 
it is gently rounded. But the obvious departures from this 
A. rectri.\ broad to tlie very tip, and there cut squarely off, is 
such cut diagonally oft' ia incised, especially when, as usually 
lutline of the cut poi-tion is concave. A linear rectrix is very 
pantllel sides; a lanceolate one is broader at the base, and 
y and gradually to a point. A noticeably pointed rectrix is 
le pointing is produced by abrupt contraction U)Wiird3 tlie tip 
minale, as in woodpeckers generally. A very h)ng, slender, 
inear feather is said to be filamentous, as the lateral one of a 
>r of most terns, the middle one of a tropic bird (geu. 278), 
ich protrude suddenly and far beyoud all the rest, I call them 
iftcr an analogous term in botany. An unusually stiff feather 
as in woodpeckers and other birds that nse the tJiil as a prop 
tVhen the rhachis projects beyond the vexilla, the feather is 
ter, mticrontrle (L. npina, a prickle, or mucro, a point; e. g., 
fig. 123). The bob-o'-link (gen. 67) and sharp-tailed finch 
approximate towards this condition. When the vexilla are 
he feather is crenulate (fine example in Plotus, gen. 276). 
at majority of rectrices are sti-aighl, some are curved, either 
iiwards, in the horizontal plane; those curved in a perpeu- 
re arched or vaulted — the latter particularly when the vanes 
nvex in transverse section. The typical 

BK of rectrices is twelve. This holds in the vast majority 
is so uniform tbi-oughout the great group Oscines, that the 
s are perfectly anomalous; in the other group of Passeres 
it is usually twelve, but sometimes ten. Among Strisores 
tr more than ten rectrices. In Scansores, the number varies 
twelve: eight is rare, as in the genua Ciolop/iaga (no. 12f>) ; 
have ten; the woodpeckers have appakently ten, but there 
>e, of which the outer pair ou each side are very small, almost 
jddeu betwixt the bases of the second and third pair (see Key, 
f prey have about twelve. Pigeons (all ours at least) have 
•teen. In birds below these the numiier begins to increase; 
among the grouse, we may find up to twenty, as in the great 
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FOKMS OF TAILS. 39 

cock of the plains; but in a few singular types (TinamidcE) of the order 
GalHncB, there are none, or ouly rudimcnttiry ones. Among water birds the 
numbers vary so that they are usu;illy of only generic, and sometimes only 
spocitic, importance. Those swimmers with long, well-formed tails, as 
the Longipennes, and particularly the gull family, and some of the ducks, 
have the fewest ; here there are twelve, sometimes fonrteen, rarely sixteen ; 
while those with short, soft tails hiive tlie most, as sixteen, eighteen, twenty ; 
and, as in the pelicans, twenty-two, or even twenty-four — the last being 
about the maximum, although in one genns of penguins {Aplenodytes) there 
are thirty-two or more. Swimmers again, furnish birds with no rectrices, 
the whole grebe family {Podidpidce) being thus distinguished. So rectrices 
run among birds from none to over thirty. The typical 

§ 70. Shape of the Tail, as a whole, is the fan. The modifications, 
however, are as many as, and greater and more varied than, those of the 
wing, at the same time that they are susceptible of better definition, and 
have received special names that must be learned. Taking the simplest 
case, whci-e the rectrices arc all of the same length, we have what is called 
the even, square or truncate tall, from which nearly all the others are simple 
departures in one way or another. A square, or nearly so, tail with the 
two central feathers long-exserted (§ (i8) is common : we see it in all jaegers 
(gen. 280), in Momotus (gen. 112) and especially in Pha'ethon (gen. 278). 
The most frequent departure from the even tail is by gradual successive 
shortening of the rectrices from the pair next tiie middle to the exterior 
ones ; and this shortening is called gradation. Gradation is a generic term, 
implying such shortening in any degree. Precisely, it should mean shorten- 
ing each successive pair of rectrices by the same amount; say, each pair 
being half an inch shorter than the next. But this exactness is not olten 
preserved. When the feathers shorten by more and more, we have the true 
rounded tail, probably the commonest form among birds : thus, let the grada- 
tion between the middle and next pair be just appreciable, and then increase 
regularly, to half an inch between the next to the outermost and the lateral 
pair. Tiie opposite gradation, by less and less shortening, gives the wedge- 
shaped or cuneaCe tail; it is well shown in the magpie, where, as in many 
other birds, the central feathers would be called long-exserted, were all the 
rest of the same length as the outer. A cuneate tail, especially with narrow 
acute feathers, is also called pointed, in contradistinction to rounded, as in 
the sprig-tailed duck (gen. 253). The generic opposite of the gradated tail 
is the forked; where the lateral feathers increa»e in length from the central 
to the outer pair. The least appreciable forking is called emargination, and 
such a tail is emarginale; when it is more marked, as for instance, say an 
inch of forking in a tail six inches long, the fciil is truly forked. The de- 
grees of forking are so various and intimately connected, that they are usu- 
ally expressed by qualified terms: as, " slightly forked," "deeply forked," 
etc. The deeper forkings are tmuall;/ accompanied by a more or less fla- 
mentous elongation of the outer pair of rectrices : as in the barn swallow, 
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FORHS OF TAILS — 'THE FEET. 

here, moat of the terns, etc., etc. It would be advisable to have 
iSpresa such extreme conditiou, which I shall call forjicate, when 
r the fork is equal to, or greater than, the length of the shortest 
.tr of feathers ; it occurs among our birds ia the genera Milvtdus 
Sterna (291), and elsewhere. Doubte-HorkeA or tioufiZe-roundcd 
>t uncommon ; they result from combiDatioa of both gradation 
, in this way : — Let the middle feathers remain constant, and 
o or throe paira progressively increase in length, then the rest 
decrease ; evidently, the tail is forked centrally, gradated exter* 
is the double rouuded form ; it is shown in the genera Myiadestea 
id Anotis (294). Now with middle feathers as before, let the 

two decrease in length, and the rest progressively increase to 
)st: then we have the double-forked, a common shape among 

In the latter case, the forking rarely amounts to more than 
giiiation, and generally is really little more than simple protru- 
mtddle pair of rectrices in an otherwise slightly forked tail ; and 
ise is the grndiition cither way often great. 

shapes of tails, ^s-hich the student will readily name from the 
anigraph, are illustrated in figs. 17, 19, 29, 30, 32, U, 57, 68, 
98, 106, 117, 120, 121, 126, 133, 135, 137, U4, 145, 147-52, 
14. I should also allude to th% folded tail of the barn-yard fowl 
ikivi, var.) a very familiar but rare form. One of the most 
id wonderful of all the shapes of the tail is illustrated by the 

famous lyre-bird {Menura superbd), shown in the figure at the 
Introduction. 

be remembered that to determine the shape, the tail should be 
iy closed ; for spreading will obviously make a square tail round, 
ite one square, etc. I append a diagram of the principal forms. 




Fia. 7. — Diagram or Bbapesof Wl. 
e, rouDded; aeo, gradate j ofc, caoeate-gradate ; ale, cuneate; ahe, doable- 
sqaare; fhg, emarginate j fneog, donble-emarginnte ; kirn, forked; kem, deepl7 



ALL BIRDS, the posterior extremities are organized for progrea- 
ralking, hopping, or running on land, in all; but a few of the 
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BONES or LEG AND FOOT. 



loweat birds can scarcely walk; for perching on trees, etc., in ti 
majority, most of which bop about there, and many of which cli 
scramble in every imaginable way, with or without the aid of the ta 
swimming on the water, or diving, in a great many ; for grasping and 
ing detached objects in some, as the parrots, birds of prey, and 
others. The modifications of the leg and foot are more numerous 
diverse, and more important, in their bearing upon taxonomy, thar 
of either bill, wing or tail. 

$ 72. (a.) The bont framework. (Fig. 8, somewhat diagramm 
lustration, taken from a loon's right.leg. ) This ordinarily consists of t 
bones, of which fourteen are toe-bones, one is a little bone eonnecti 
hind toe with the rest of the foot, one a little bone in front of the 
joint, and four are the principal bones from the hip-joint down to thi 
of the toes. The firstis the femur or thigh-bone, a, reaching from hi 
knee b ; a large terete bone, corresponding to the humerus of the 
Then come two bones, b, the tibia, or principal (and inner) leg-bone, 
the/ibula, or lesser (and outer) leg-bone ; both these joint with the 
above, and in front of this, the knee-joint, there is in many or most 1 




FiQ. 8. BoDee of legandfoot. 

little knee-pan, or knee-cap : the patella, p. The tibia runs to the i 
and there has an enlarged extremity to joint with the next bone : 1 
fibula is only a slender spicula not reaching the heel, but ending in t 
point part way down the leg, and partly soldered with the tibia. It 
in a few of the lowest birds, that the tibia runs up to a point abovetiu 
joint, as shown in this figure : ordinarily, it ends at the knee itself 
portion of the leg represented by the femur, or from a to B, is the : 
that represented by tibia and fibula is the leg or crus j leg proper, 
fore, is from knee to heel, or b to o only. 
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48 BOITES OF liEO AND FOOT. 

(b.) Kow a bird's legs are not like ours, separate from the body from the 
bip downward, but are for a variable distance iuclosed witbin the general 
skin of tbe body. Tbe freedom is greatest among tbe higher birds, and es- 
pecially rapacious birds, that use the feet for grasping, and least in the low- 
est swimming birds : the entire range of enclosure of the leg, is from part 
way up the thigh down almost to the very point o, as in the case of the loon 
and other diving swimmers. And in no birds, is the knee, B, seen outside 
the general contour of the plumage; it must be looked or felt for among the 
feathers, and in most prepared skins will not be found at all. Practically, 
it is a landmark of no consequence in determining genera and species, 
though of the utmost importance in primary classification ; the student may 
for awhile ignore its existence if he chooses. The first joint that sticks out 
from the plumage is the heel, o ; and this is what, in loose popular terms, 
is called "knee," upon the same eiToneous notion that the wrist of a horse's 
foreleg is called " knee." Just so people call a bird's cms the "thigh," and 
disregard the .thigh altogether. There is no neod of this confusion ; and 
even without the slightest anatomical knowledge, any one can tell knee from 
heel at a glance, whatever their position relative to the body; for knees 
ALWAT8 bend forward, and heels always bend backward. 

(c.) This point c corresponds to the point o in fig. 6 of the wing. There 
we found two little carpal bones, or wrist-bones, intervening between fore- 
arm and band, or metacarpus ; but adult birds have no such actual bnnes in- 
tervening between tibia and the next bone, d, the metatarsus. So there is 
no tarsus proper; metatarsus hinges directly upon tibia, or foot upon leg, 
without true ankle-bones ; that is, the foot-bone itself makes the ankle-joint, 
with the leg, at the point o, heel. (Theoretically, however, there are tarsal 
bones : for there is an epiphysis (§ 56*) at the lower end of the tibia, and 
an epiphysis at the upper end of the metatarsal bone ; afterwards fiised with 
these bones respectively. One or the other, or both of these are held by 
different anatomislB to be tarsal bones ; more particularly, the one that fuses 
with the metatarsus ; which last, therefore, represents both tarsus aud meta- 
tarsus, and is on this account called tarso-melalarsus.*) 

•Thl* Is ui niOBllr UDSl>t- But Q«Kenl»nr bu ihown that these loolled eplpbyao are tnie ttnal 
bouM. He repieieutB, In tbe cblck tt tbe ulutb day or embrronlc lite, nro booee, aa upper uid an nnder, the 
former kftenrard uchyloBlng vlth tbe tibia, tbe latter irltb tbe metetatene, leaTlog: tbe aukle-JolDt betmea 
them, Bt Id reptilea. Horse, who bu atadled the embryos of seTeral speclea, goes etUl further: he ihowitbat 
ttie upper tareal bone of Oe^nbaur la reall; two bones, correspoiiilliig to the tibials and flbolais, or aetras- 
alns and calcanenm; these inhsequeDtl; co-oaeUy to forra tbe upper one Keii bj Gegenbaar, ud Anally 
eo-otiity wltb tbe tibia to form the blCrocblear condyle cbaracterlBllc of thli bane in Ava. The distal tanal 
oaaldle he belleTei to be the centrsle of repUlea. Wyman dlecovere that the ao-called process of the astraga- 
las baa a distinct oeaiScation, and Uorae biterprets It as the inleTmedlma. {Am. Nat. T. IBTI, GU.) lb Uie 
light of these late diacoyertea, tbe homologleB of the bird's caipos and metaoaipus become clearer. We have 
seen (| OB. GS, Og. ») that blnls retain thnngbont lUb tiro dletlnct prozlmat carpal bones (called acaphalDaar 
and cnnelfona. bat better named simply roiHale and iilture), and that In eariy lift they baye a distal bone, 
ttiat vaa mentioned as the mignnm, but appears to be centric, coireapoadlng to the distal tanal oialcle, 
Jast as the ulnaro and radiala do to the proximal tanal ossicles. Horse has even found in the carpus of 
birds, two more ossicles, the bomology of which remains andetermlned. Bnt vhat ne now know, renders It 
almoit curtain, that the so-called epiphyses upon the proximal ends of the metacarpals, an not epiphyses, 
anymore Iban tbe so-called tarsal epiphyses; and that tbe metacarpni of birds Is reaUy earpo-metaearpaa, 
)nBt as tbe metatarsns la actually tarso-meCatarsns. This ylew la slrengtbened by tbe fbcl that tbe metacarpal 
bonei'of higher Tertebrstes, except the flral, ordinarily lack epiphyses. 
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UECHANTSH OF THE LEO AND FOOT. 

(<I.) The priacipal metatarsal bone, d, repi-eseatiog the distance c 
tweea the lower ead gf the leg aad the roots of the toes, really con 
three txiaes fused in one ; these are partly distinct only iu the pe: 
among recent birds ; but in all birds except ostriches, the original disi 
is indicated by three prongs or clavrs at the lower end of the bone : fo 
ing with the three principal toes. The other toe, almost always the 
one, when it is present, is hinged on the metataraua in an entirely c 
way ; by means of a separate little rudimentary bone, the accessobi 
TARSAL, m, in the figure, in dotted outline. It is of rarious shapes an 
and variable in position up and down the lower part of the metatarsu 
dinarily it is too small, or too flat, to be seen from the outside 
foot at all; it has no true jointing with the main metatarsal, but is 
pressed flat against it, and more or less soldered, much as the lower 
the fibula is with the tibia. It may be wanting in some birds with 
toe ; in others, without hind toe, it still persists. 

(e.) In spite of the anatomical proprieties involved, this part of 
from heel to bases of toes, — from c to d — represented really by th 
tarsal bone and its accessory, has gained a name now 00 firmly estal 
that it would be finical to attempt to change it in ordinary descriptr 
ings. This ia the tarsds ; we shall soon see how important a thii 

(f.) The toea or diffita consist of a certain number of bones plat 
to end, all jointed upon each other, and the first series upon the me 
or its accessory. Each of these individual bones is called a phcda 
phalanges) or intenwde (because intervening between the joints or 1 
the toes). The furthermost one of each toe almost invariably bears 
They are of various lengths relative to each other, and of variable 
in the same or different toes ; but these points, and others, are fully 
ered farther on. We may here glance at the 

§73. (a.) Mechanisu involved. The hip is a ball-and-socket joi 
mitting roundabout as well as fore-and-aft movements of the thigh 
knee ia usually a hinge-joint only, allowing back and forward motioi 
leg; so constructed that the forward movement is never carried bi 
right line with the leg, while the backward is so free that the leg 1 
completely doubled under the thigh. In some birds there are also i 
moveheots at the knee, very evident in certain swimmers. The 8 
heel-joint is a strict hinge, and sometimes a wonderful one, too, t 
connection with the action of certain muscles that move the tarsus, 
some birds the interior structure of the joint is such that it locks the 
when straightened out upon the leg, in that position, so firmly the 
voluntary muscular efibrt is needed to overcome the resistance ; sue 
can sleep standing up on one leg, and this is the design of the mecl 
The ankle permits just the opposite bondings to those of the knee ; 
BUS cannot pass backward out of a straight line with the leg ; but cs 
torward until the toes nearly touch the knee. The jointing of the 
the metatarsal bone is peculiar; for tho hinge-surfaces of the me 
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44 FLOMAGE OI 

pron^ have such mutual obliquity, tbf 
at right angles or thereabouts with 
the action, and the open foot, with iti 
ground or against the water ; and when 
direction, they close together more or 
heiug bent or flexed, each one at its se 
illustrated in the swimmers, which mut 
in giving the backward stroke, and br 
an edge opposed to the water. It is 
that the digit marked 2t iu the figni 
shown i in most birds with the foot in i 
tarsus, 2i would appear above 3t (c( 
probably least marked in birds of prej 
The individual toe joints are all simpli 
(b.) In ordinary hopping, walking, 
or grasp the support, and c is more oi 
. resting of tbo toes is complete for all 
varies according to the position and 
resting like the others, to mere ton 
even this; the hind toe is then said 
birds cannot stand upright on their t( 
horizontal, and the heel c touching the 
the tail oSords additional support, ma 
kangaroo. These birds might be cal 
analogy with the beasts so called ; the 
gously ; but there are no birds, that, li 
of their toes, or toe-nails. A bird's 
ponds exactly with ours, as far as the 
but its hopping, as it is called, is rea 
forward at once. Nearly all birds i 
ground ; all others walk or run, advanc 
is thus really distinctive of the Inset 
larks, shore larks, meadow larks, mi 
crows, turkey buzzards, and others, i 
instead of leaping. 

• 5 74. The Plumage of the legs vd 
the leg is feat4icred to the heel, and t 
thigh is ALWAYS feathered.. The cm 
rare exceptious), and iu all Natatores 
the feathering extends on as well as to 
sores, or walkers, and especially wadiu 
here it may bo denuded half way up. 
in the snipe family — have the crus apj 
is in most if not all cases due to the 1< 
one of them has the crural pteryla itae 
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PBOFOBTIONB AND COVBBINO OF THE LEO. 

feathers are almost always short and iaconspicuous ; sometimes 
flowiDg, as in nearly all the hawks, our tree-cuckoos, etc. The ta^ 
vast majority of birds is naked of feathers ; it is so in all the hi" 
sores, with rery few esceptions (as in the swift family, for instan 
waders, without exception, aud in all swimmers with the single en 
the frigate bird (^Tachypetes, gen. 277), and here the feathering ii 
plete. The Raptores and the Gallince give us the most feathered ta: 
feathering is the rule, among the owls (^StrigidcE) ; frequent (eitt 
or complete) in hawks and eagles, as the genera Aqttila (161) 
teo (160) and Buleo (159). All our grouse, as distinguished 
turkeys and partridges of the same order, have the tarsus moi 
feathered. The toes are feathered in few birds; but we have fine 
of this, in the snowy owl, and all the ptarmigan. Partial feathei 
tarsus is often continued further down to or on the toes by sp: 
fied bristly featliers ; this is well illustrated in the barn owl. Wt 
pletc, the feathering is usually wanting behind aud below; bei 
invariably continuous above with the crural feathering. But, ia 
of delight that birds show in proving every rule we make abou 
furnishing exceptions to it, the tarsus is sometimes partly featherc 
connectioD with the general plumage above. A curious example 
by the bank swallow, with its little tuft of featliers at' the base o\ 
toe ; and some varieties of the barnyard fowl sprout monstrous I 
feathers from the side of the tarsus. 

$ 75. The Length of the Leg, compared with the size of t 
extremely variable. A thrush or a sparrow probably represents 
average in this respect. The shortest-legged known bird is pr< 
frigate, just mentioned ; a yard long, more or less, it has a tibia 
long as the skull, and a tarsus under an iuch. The leg is very s 
order Slrisores, as among humming-birds, swifts, goatsuckers, h 
trogons, etc. ; while the swallows, of Oscines, are like swif 
respect. It is likewise pretty short among Scansores. The 1 
"short" in all swimmers; the femur especially being very shor 
tarsus likewise; while the toes, bearing their broad webs, are Ion 
leg lengthens in lower Insessores, as most hawks, and especia 
some of the terrestrial pigeons. It is still longer among the wal 
reaches its maximum among the waders, especially the larger kir 
mingoes, cranes, storks and herons, among all of which it is ao 
by corresponding increase in length of the neck. Probably t 
legged'of all birds for its size is the stilt (//I'mantopua, 197). 
from the above, that, taking the tarsus alone, as an index of the v 
parative length of the leg, this is in the frigate bird under one t 
of the total length ; a fiamiugo, four feet long, has a tarsus one fo 
fourteen inches long, a tarsus four inches ; so the maximum and m 
length of tarsus are represented by nearly thirty, aud under three 
of the bird's whole length. 
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46 CONDITIONS OF THE PODOTHECA. 

§ 76. The Naked Part of the leg is oorered, like the bill, hy a hard- 
ened, thickened, modified integument, which vaiies in texture between coi-- 
ncou3 and leathery. This is called the fodotiieca (Gr. podos, of a foot, 
thehe, sheath). Land birds have the most homy covering, and water birds 
the most skinny ; in general this is distinctive of these two great divisions 
of birds, and the exceptions are few. The perfectly homy envelope is 
tight and immovably fixed, or nearly so, while the skinny is looser, and may 
usually be slipped round about a little. The covering may also difier on 
different parts of the same leg; in fact, such is usually the case to a degree. 
Uulike the covering of the bill, that of the legs is nevee simple and contin- 
uous throughout; it is divided and subdivided in various ways. The lower 
part of the crus, when naked, and the tarsus and toes, are variously cut up 
into scales, plates, tubercles, etc.; these have all received special names; 
and moreover, the mode of this division becomes, especially among higher 
birds, a matter of the utmost consequence, for purposes of clussificatiou, 
since it is fixed and definite in the same groups. 

§ 77. ScDTELLA (pi. of L. sctttdlum, a little shield; figs. 10, 11, b) are 
scales, generally of latge comparative size, arranged in definite up and down 
linos, and apt to be imbricated, or fixed shingle-wise, with the lower edge of 
Olio overlapping the upper edge of the next below. The great majority of 
birds have them. They generally occur on the ftvnt of the tarsus (which is 
called acrotarsium, and corresponds to our "instep"), and almost inva- 
riably on the top of the toes (called acropodium) ; frequently on the back 
of the tarsus ; not so often on the tibia, sides of the tarsus, sides and under 
surfaces of the toes (if ever in the latter situation). A tarsus so furnished 
is said to be acutellaie, before or behind, or both, as the case may be; 
tho term is equally applicable to the acropodtum, but the expression is 
rarely used because the scutella are so commonly there. 

§ 78. Plates, or reticulations (L. reticulum, a little net or web; fig. 
11, a), result from the cutting up of the envelope by cross lines in various 
ways. Plates are of various shapes aud sizes ; but however they may be, in 
these respects, they are distinguished from scutella by not appearing imbri~ 
cated; their edges simply meet, but do not overlap. They are generally 
smaller than scutella. The commonest shape is the six-sided, or hexagonal ; 
a form best adapted to close packing, as strikingly shown, and long ago 
mathematically proven, in case of the cells of bees' honey-comb. They are 
sometimes five-sided, or even four-sided ; but are more likely to have more 
sides, becoming irregularly polygonal, or even circular; when- crowded in 
one direction and loosened in another, this develops into the oval, or even 
somewhat linear. A leg so furnished is called reticulate; it may be wholly 
so, but is generally partly scntellate. A particular case of reticulation is 
Ciilled 

§ 79. Gbanulation (L. granum, a grain) ; when the plates become ele- 
vated into little tubercles, roughened or not. Such a leg is said to bo gran- 
ulated or rugose; it ia well seen in the parroquet and fish hawk. 
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CONDITIONS OF THE PODOTHBOJ 

§ 80. When the harder sorts of either Bcutella oi 
without obvious eleratiou, the leg is said to be scoJ* 
scabrtnts is also said of the under surfaces of the toe 
specM pads, or wart-like bulbs (called tylari) ; exc< 
hawks. The softer sorts of legs, aud especially t 
birds, are often crosswise or otherwise marked by lin 
strong enough to produce plates ; this is a condition 
raised lines and depressions seen on our own pali 
finger-tips. Occasionally, the plates of a part of th 
oped aa to form actual serration; seen on the hiud« 
grebes. 





na.B. " Boct«d " Umu, or a robin. Tio.lO. Sonlsllate ta 



\ 81. When an unfeathered tarsus shows on its fn 
of the podotbeca, or only two or three divisions cloe 
to be booted, and the podotheca is said to be fused. 
dition chiefly occurs iu higher Oscines, and is suppi 
larly German ornilhoIogiBts, to indicate the highest 
it is also found in some water birds, as Wilson's stoi 
very common modification. Among Xorth Americf 
in the following cases: — Genera Tardus (1), Cim 
SiaJia {7), Regulua (9), Chamceaf (11), Myiades 
(307) ; and even these birds, when young, show sc 
with age, by progressive fusion of the acrotarsial poi 

j 82. The Cbds, when bare below, may present 84 
or behind, or both, as is seen in many waders n 
naked; often again, the crural podotheca may co: 
movable skin, uot obviously subdivided : sometime 
as in the genus Htteroscdus (221). 

§ 83. The Tarsds, in general, may be called su 
quite circular in transverse section ; very rarely thick 
aft (as in penguins) ; but very often thicker .in 
When this transverse thinness becomes noticeable, t1 
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miMBBB AND POSITION OF TOES. 

I: the form is seen in its highest dfiTelopment in the loon, where 
is almost like a knife-blade. Cyliudrical tarsi occur chiefly when 
cutcllft before and behind ; it occurs in our shore lark (Eremo- 
. 26), but is a raro tnodificatiou among land birds, though very 
mong waders. The tarsus of the vast majority of land birds is 
lose inspection, to bo sharp-ridged behind, and gently rounded in 
lis generally results from the presence, iu front, of a series of 
ssociated, on the sides and hinder edge of the tarsus, with fusion, 
few large plates variously arranged. The meeting of these two 
nvelopo on the aides of the tarsus ia generally in a more or less 
straight up and down line ; either a mere 6usb trace of union, or 
tener a groove (well seen in the crows) that may or may not be 
ith a few small linear plates. But further consideration of special 
;he tarsal envelope, however important and interesting, would be 
systematic treatise, rather than of an outline sketch like this. 
'he Toes (individually, digiU; collectively, ^odiwm) . Their nor- 
ir is FOCR : there are never more. The ostrich alone baa only two. 
three in all tho auks (fam. Alcidoi) and albatrosses (subfam. Dio- 
' in all strnthions birds, except the ostrich and Apteryx; and in a 
ber of waders (GrallcE). Three toes only occur as an anomaly 
lessores, as in the cases of the exotic genus Cet/x of kingfishers, 
nus Picoides of woodpeckers. North American three-toed birds 
icse : — the woodpeckers just named ; auks and albatrosses ; plovers 
36, Squatarola, 189) ; the oystercatcbers (BcBmalopuSt 194) ; the 

{Calidrisi 211); the stilt (Himaniopua, 197). In the vast 
f cases, there are three toes in front, and one behind ; occasionally, 
hind one, or the outermost front one, is versatile, that is, capable of 
ed either way ; the outermost one is mostly so in the owls, the fish 
I. 153), and a few other birds. We have no case of true versatility 
i toe among North American birds, but several cases of its lateral 
position (goatsuckers, some Western swifts, loons, and all the tot- 
iwimmers) ; nor have we any example of that rarest condition 
le European swifts, Cypselus, and in the GoliidcR) where all four 
irned forward. This ouly occurs in the order Strisores. The ar- 
; of toes two in front, and two behind, or in pairs, characterizes the 
HI Scansoresy or climbers ; such birds are said to be zygodactylout 
i; see fig. 128). Our examples are tho parrot, woodpeckers and 
which some add tho trogons ; in all these, except the last named, 
iter anterior toe that is reversed. In nearly every three-toed bird, 
u-e anterior; our single exception is the genus Picoides (132), 

bind toe is wanting, the outer anterior reversed to take its place, 
wo left in front. No bird has more toes behind than in front, 
toes are 

UMBERED, in a certain definite order, as follows (see figs. 8, 9) : — 
It) = first toe ; inner anterior toe (2t) = second toe ; middle ao- 
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8TRD0TDRB AND POSITION OF TUB TOES. 49 

terior toe (3t) = third toe ; outer anterior toe {4t) = fourth toe. In birds 
with tbe bind toe reversed, the same order is obvious : only, inner anterior 
toe = It, etc. In zijgodaclijU (except Trogonidce), inner bind toe =lt; 
inner front toe =■ 2t ; outer front toe ^ 3t ; outer hind toe = 4t. Now 
when the number of toes decreases, the toes are always reduced in the 
same order: thus, in all throe-toed birds, It is wanting: in the two-toed 
birds It and 2t are wanting. This is proven by the 

§ 86. Number op Joints, or number of phalanges (§ 72, /) of the toes. 
The constancy of the joints in birds' toes is remarkable, one of the sti-ong- 
est expressions we have of the highly inonomorpbic character of the class 
Aves. In all birds. It has two joints (not counting the accessory metatar- 
sal). In all birds, 2thas three ]o\n\s. In nearly all birds, 3t has /owr joints. 
In nearly all birds, 4t has Jive joints. The only exceptions lo this, consist 
in the lessening of the joints of 3t by one, and the lessening of the joints 
of 4t by one or two. So in all cases, where the joints do not run 2, 3, 4, 5, 
for the toes from 1st to 4th, they run either 2, 3, 4, 4, or 2, 3, 3, 4, or 2, 
3, 3, 3. This variability in number of the internodes is confined (wholly?) 
to the order Strisorea. Our examples are in tlie sul>-families Cypselinm and 
Caprimulginm (which see; see also figs. 119 and 122). This admirable 
conservatism enables us to always determine what toes arc missing, in birds 
with less than four; thus, in Picoiden, the hind toe, though seemingly It, 
is evidently 4t, because 5-jointed; in the ostrich, with only two toes, 3t 
and 4t are seen to be preserved, because they are respectively 4- and 5- 
jointed. (In fig. 8, the dotted Hue 1 indicates the first series of phalanges 
of nil the toes ; dot-line 2, the second ; the correspondence of the remaining 
phalanges is seen at a glance.) 

5 87. The position of the toes, other than in respect of their direction, 
is important. In all birds the front toes are ou the same level, or so 
nearly so, that the difference is not notable. And the same may be said of 
the hind toes, when there are two, as in Scansores. But the hind toe, when 
present and single, varies remarkably in position, and must have special 
notice, as this character is important in taxonomy. The insertion of this 
toe varies, from the very bottom of the tarsus, where it is ou a level with 
the front toes, to some distance up the tarsus. When flush with the bases 
of the other toes, so that its whole under surface touches the ground, it is 
said to be incumbent. When just so much raised that its tip only touches 
the ground, it is called insistent. When so high up that it does not reach 
the ground at all, it is termed remote (amotus). But as the precise position 
varies insensibly, so that the foregoing distinctions are bot readily per- 
ceived, it is practically best to recognize only two of these three conditions, 
and say simply, "hind toe elevated," when it is iusei-ted appreciably above 
the rest, or "hind toe not elevated," when its insertion is flush with that of 
the other toes. In round terms : it is characteristic of all Insessores to have 
the bind toe down ; it is characteristic of all other birds to have the hind too 
DP (when present). The exceptions to the first statement are extremely 

* KRT TO «. A. BIRDS. 7 
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CONDITIONS or THE HIND TOE. 

tbey nro conlined, among our birds, in Buy marked degree, to the two 
i, of Caprimulgidce (gen. 114, 115) aad the turkey buzzard {Cathartea, 
166); but among other Haplorea besides Cathartes, such as certain 
and in some pigcona (lowest of Insesgores, it will be remembered), 
e is not guile down, or is even perceptibly uplifted. Technically, how- 
I ttikc all these but the three first named, ua having the toe down. It ia 
ed in nil our Hasores or Gallinm (gen. 177 to 188) ; elevated in all our 
6 except the ket-ons, ibises, and spoonbill; the elevation is least marked 
I rail family, but still plnin enough there. It ia elevated in all 
ning birds, whether lobe-footed, or piirtly or wholly web-tboted ; but 
1 Totipalmaie order {Stegamypodea, gen. 273 to 278) where it is lateral 
ebbed with the inner toe, the elevation is slight. Kow since, curiously 
h, the ouly three of our insessorial genera above mentioned (two of 
mulgidm, and Cathartes) that have the hind toe well up, have also 
ivebs cnnuccting the anterior toes; and since some Haplores are our 
jthcr Insessores with any such true webs; and since herons, ibises 
|x>onl)iUs are our only birds with such Inie webs, that have the hind 
iwn, the following rule is infallible for alt our birds: CoTisider the 
'oe UP in every bird with any true wdibing or lobing of the front toes, 
t herons and their allies and some birds of prey. The converse, 
lolds nearly as well; for our only birds with fully-clefl anterior toea, 
lind toe up, are the rails and gallinules, the black-bellied plover 
only 4-toed plover), the turnstone, the woodcock, Wilson's snipe, aod 
of the true sandpipers. Besides its versatility of position the hind 

8. Other notable characters. It is fi-ee and simple, in the vast 
ity of bii-ds ; in all Insesaores, nearly all Gursorea, and most Nata- 
In length, it may equal or surpass (with its claw included) the 
it anterior too, and generally surpasses at least one or two of them, 
never so long as when down oh a level with the rest; here also, it 
a its greatest mobility, and among Paaaerea is virtually provided with a 
1 nitiscle for its apposition with the others in the act of grasping. In 
U, it grows shorter as it gets higher up; and probably in no bird 
it is truly elevated, is it so long as the shortest anterior toe. It is 
and barely touches the ground in most waders ; shorter still in some 
aei-s, as the gulls, where probably it is functionless ; rudimentary in 
mus of gulls, Riaaa (284), where it bears no perfect claw ; represented 
>y an immovable sessile claw, liable to be overlooked unless carefully 
t for, in the petrels; it disappears in the birds above named (§ 84), 
3me others. It is never actually joined by direct soldering to either of 
her toes, for any noticeable distance ; but is united to the base of the 
toe by a web in the loons, and to the whole length of the inner toe in 
3 Steganopodea (fig. 183). But it may bo, as It were, independently 
:d ; that is, have a lobe or flap of membrane hanging from it ; this con- 
is seen in all the sea-ducks {FuUgina', gen. 260 to 270), and in all 
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THE THREE PLANS OF THE AVIAN 1 

our truly lobe-footed birds. I may finally consider i 
the auterior toes uuder the head of the 

§ 89. Three modifications op the bird's Foot 
built upon oue or the other of three plans, correspon< 
ctaeaes Tnaeasores, Cursores and Kaiatores. These are 
walking or umding plan, and the swimming plan ; 
sharply distinguished (independently of differences iu t 
of the toes) by the method of uniim. Iu the percl 
only very exceptionally connected by true moval>lc w 
to the base, or else joined, for n part, or the whole, 
also of the second joint, by actual cohesion. Oui 
as complete cleavage as is ever seen ; our wrens, I 
exhibit considerable basal cohesion. A remarkable e: 
syngnesious foot; where the outer and middle toe; 
whole length; the kingfisher (figs. 116, 117), illustn 
birds are called ayndactylous (Gr. sun together, dad 
walking plan, the toes are never, probably, thus joint 
are seldom cleft to the base ; the union is generally b< 
of variable extent. This constitutes the semipalmal 
foot. But the webs occasionally, in true wading bir 
of the toes, as in the avocet (gen. 196), and in the fl 
bird really belongs among waders). Generally they 
the first, or along part of the second joint, constitutic 
shown in the semipalmated sandpiper and willet. (Fij 
the web is of about this size between the outer and m 
or wholly deficient between the middle and inner ; thi 
our larger waders, including herons. (It is also the i 
of those hawks that have semipalmation.) In the sv 
is changed into a paddle by webbing or lobing ; thi 
palmate, and the latter the lobate, foot. In the pi 
usually complete betwixt the three front toes ; it is e^ 
likewise, in all Steganopodes, and partly in the L 
webbing is defective, from deep incision, or cutting ai 
border of the webs for some distance : this is seen pa 
lacie (249) and much more so iu the short-tailed ten 
392; fig. 208), where it simulates semipalmation. 
the fresh foot be carefully examined, the webbing 
as a naiTow border, quite to the claws, aa usual, 
is larger than the other, as in all our terns (fig. 20 
the inner web is somewhat defective. In the lobat 
necting webs, we have a series of broad lobes ale 
toes, as in the coot, and all the grebes : but it is 
always, associated with semipalmation. It occurs, 
ing birds, as the remarkable family of the phalai 
fact, better than they walk. Here the lobatiou m 
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MAKOINAL MEMBRANE — THE CXAW8. 

it out ut the joiuts, as in the coot, or plain, that ia, 8traight-cdged. 
162.) True lohation, occurring, among North American birds, only 
e grebes, coots, aud phaluropes, must be carefully distinguished from 

U3 

0. Marginal Fringes, or processes, that birds of the lower orders 

exhibit. Thus, if a galliuule bo examined in a fresh state, it will he 
I to have a margin of membrane running along the sides of the toes, 
:ho same is the case, if loss evident, in a great many waders. Palmate 

tilao show it, on the free borders of 2( and it; it is very conspicuous 
e albatrosses, and plain enough in geese, &c. In the grouse family 

is a remarkable development of horny substance, resembling a I'eal 
s, being cnt into a series of sh:irp teeth, or pectinations. 
'1. Tub Claws, With certain anomalous exceptions, as in case of a. 
iieutary hind tue, every toe bears a claw. The general shape of the 
is remarkably constant throughout birds : variations are in degree only, 
r than in kind. A cat's claw represents nearly the usual shape, viz: 
reused, arched, acute. The great talons of a bird of prey are only the 
me of this typical shape. Besides this general shape, the claws are 
ly dug out underneath, so that the transverse section, as well as length- 
outline below, is concave, and the under surface is bounded on either 
by a sharp edge. One of these edges, and particularly the inner edge 
e middle claw, is somewhat diluted or expanded in a great many birds ; 
n some it becomes changed into a perfect comb, by having a regular 
9 of teeth. This pectination occurs only on the inner edge of 
niddle claw; it is beautifully shown by all the true herons {Ardeidee) ; 
he whippoorwills and nightliawks, by the frigate pelican, and, to 
3 degree, by the barn owl. It is supposed to be used for cleaning 
lice from parts that cannot be reached by the bill ; but this is open 
ucstion, seeing that outside the herons, it chiefly occurs among very 
ir-legged birds, that cannot possibly reach many parts of the plumage 

the toes. Besides Raptores, most perching birds are very sharp- 
ed ; the claws are more obtuse among the pigeons and Gallinm 
itchers) and still more so among most swimming birds. Obtuscness is 
rally associated with flatness, or depresnion ; this is seen in Wilson's 
>I, lis distinguished from all our others, and carried to the extreme in 
;rcbes, where the claws resemble human nails. The deviations from 
iture occur principally in the hind claw ; this is straight or nearly so, in 
jhorc lark, and some terrestrial sparrows, as the genus Plectrophanes 
. All the claws arc straight, and prodigiously long, in some exotic 
I of the rail tribe — the jacanas (^Pan'a) ; this enables the birds to 
ightly over the floating leaves of aquatic )>lant8, by so much increase of 
1th of support that they do not slump in. Claws are also variously 
ate, sulcate, etc. They are always horny. They take name from and 
[^ckoned by the digits they belong to: thus, W. = claw of It: 2d. 
aw of 2(, etc. 
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HOW TO USE THE KEY. 



SECT. IV. Directions. — how to dse the he; 

8PECIMSN, ETC. 

1. HOW TO USE THE KEY 

5 92. We have in hand a bird which we know i 
to identify; that is, to discover its name and positi< 
learn whatever else the present volume may-afford, 
that little black and white spotted bird which we 
our fruit trees, boring holes in the bark. 

The Key opens with an arbitrary division of oui 
number and position of their toes. Our specimei 
arranged in pairs; that is, two before and two bet 
under the third division (III)- Turning to III, wc 

Bill with a cere, and strongly cpignathoDS, etc., 
— not cored ; Inaer hied toe with 3 Joints, etc., 

— only 2 joiDta. (r) 

We see that the hill of the specimen is neitliei 
that the inner hind toe is 2-j()inted. Following, 
letter (f), we find three alternatives, viz., 

(r) Tall of 8 fcathers, etc., 

— 10 soft feathers, etc., 

— 12 (apparently only 10) rigid acuminate Tcathers. 

The tail feathers of the specimen are stiff and p 
perfect ones, besides a rudimentary pair concealed a 
Evidently, then, we continue with the reference let 

(g) Blrda> 14 loches long, etc., 

(g) Birds<14 Id.; ridges on Dppcr mandible reaching tip, ci 

The specimen is much less than fourteen inches h 
on the sides of the upper mandible run quite to i 
here, at last, instead of a reference-letter, we find 
is the one to which the specimen belongs. The bir 

§ 93. Thus the key conducts to a genus, by ] 
cei-tain alternatives, on meeting with each of which 
determine which one of the two or more sets of chi 
afforded by his specimen. There will not, it is 
in deteimtning whether a given character is so, « 
most tangible, definite, and obvious features have 1 
the key. After each determination, cither the ns 
t«red, or else a reference-letter leads on to some n 
gradnal process of elimination the proper genus 
trials, with specimens representing different grou 
shortened, for the main divisions will have beeu 1 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEA8CREHENT. 

species of the genus. We have a reference to several standard aul 
which may be consulted if desired. Turning back a few pages, we fin< 
the genus Picua belongs to the sub-family Ptcince, of the family Picia 
the order Scansores; and each of these groups is defined, illustrate 
otherwise noticed. In this way, it is beliered, a single specimen 
be made the means of impartiug no iiiconsidemble amount of infornii 

2. HOW TO MEASURE A SPECIMEN. 

S 95. For lai'ge birds, a tape line showing inches and fourths wtl 
for small ones, a foot rule, graduated for inches and eighths, or better, 
mals to hundredths, must be used ; and for all nice measurements the d 
ers are indispensable. 

§ 96. In comparing measurements made with those given in the Sj 
sia, absolute agreement must not be expected ; individual specimens 
too much for this. It will generally be satisfactory enough, if the dia 
ancy is not beyond CDitain bounds. A varintiou of, say, five per cent., 
be safely allowed ou birds not larger than a robin: from this size up tc 
of a crow or hawk, l«u per cent. ; for larger birds even more. Some 
vary up to twenty or twenty-five per cent., in their total length at 
So if I say of a sparrow for instance, "length five inches," and the s 
men is found to be anywhere between four and throe-fourths and fivi 
one-fourth, it will be quite near enough. SiU: — the relative propoi 
of the difierent parts of a bird are much more constiint, and here less 
crepancy is allowable. Thus "tarsus longer than the middle toe," or tl 
verse, is often a matter of much less than a quarter of an inch : and as 
upon just such nice points as this that a great many of the generic ana 
rest, the necessity of the utmost accuracy in measuring, for use of the 
becomes obvious. When I find it necessaiy to use the qualification "al 
(as, "bill n6oiti=tarsus " ) I probably never mean to indicate a differeni 
more than five per cent, of the length of the part in question. 

§ 97. "Length." Distance between the tip of the bill and the end c 
longest tail feather. Lay the bird ou its hack on the ruler on a table, 
hold of the bill with one hand, and of both legs with the other; pull 
reasonable force, to get the curve all out of the neck; hold the bird 
with tip of the bill flush with the end of the rule, and see how much th( 
of the tjiil points to. Put the tjipe line In place of the ruler, iii the 
way, for larger birds, 

§ 98, "Extent." Distance between the tips of the outspread w 
They must be fully outstretched. With the bird ou its back, crosswis 
the ruler, its hill pointing to your breast, take hold of right and left r 
carpus with thumb and forefinger of your right and left hand, respect! 
stretch with reasonable force, getting one wiug-tlp flush with one end o 
ruler, and see how much the other wing-tip points to. With large b 
pull away as hard as you please, and use the tiible, floor, or side o; 
room, as convenient; mark the pnijits and apply tape line. 
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As this measuroment caiinot be got at all fron 
use it in this book. But it is highly important, 
it cannot be got afterwards, always note it down 
Brst measurement, likewise, ean only be got at 
the following detiiils arc really our chief data in 

5 99. "Length op wmo." Distance fror 
(carpus) bend of the wing, to the end of the Ic 
compasses fur small birds. In birds with a eon 
lino over the cnrve, but under the wing, stretcl 
the carpal angle, to end of longest primary. T 
called, for short, "the wing;" thus when I say, 
th;it this distance is twelve inches; so, also, " 
distance is half as great as the length of the tail 

5 100, "Length of tail," Distance fron 
to the end of the longest one, whichever one 
pope's nose; in either a fresh or dried specimi 
palpable lump into which the tail feathers stick, 
to the middle of this lump; place tlie end of 
and see how much tlic tip of tlie longest tail fef 
fork"and "amount of gradation," in a tail, is 
shortest and the longest tail feathei-s ; in the on 
the middle, pair of rectrices is the longest. 

5 101. "Length of bill." Exactly whal 
writer. Some take the curve of the upper m 
the upper mandible from the feathers; others 
chord of the culmen. Place one foot of the i 
where the feathers end — no matter whether t 
forehead, or the frontal feathers run out on t 
whether the culmen is straight or curved. Tl: 
bill is the shortest distance from the point just 
upper mandible. Measure it with the divid< 
course it is the length of the culmen itself; in 
quite another thing. Tlie "depth of bill" is de 
point ; it is it perpendicular transverse dimensio 
determined at the same point; it is the horis 
"The gape" is the shortest distince between I 
§ 53, and fig. 5, h) and the tip of the upper nia 

§ 102. "Length of tarsus." This is the i 
for the purposes of this volume. Measure it a 
front of the log. It is the distance between the 
leg above, and that with the first phalanx of th 
one foot of the dividers exactly upon the midd 
front. The front of this joiut is rounded on eil 
circular rims, or lateral elevatious, more or less 
you want to get just between them. In the so 
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birds, thcro is a slight elevated poiut right in the middle ; this, or the posi- 
tion of it in other birds, is the precise place. Place the other foot of the 
dividers over the transverse line of' jointing of the base of the middle toe. 
This latter point, in alt birds, when the toes are bent backward, becomes a 
more or less salient angle easily determined. In hard-legged birds it is 
usually indicated by the termination of last tarsal scutellum ; in water birds, 
there will be seen a little crosswise nick, showing just where the skin has 
shrunk into the crack between the end of the metatarsus and the base of 
the toe. It will be evident that a measurement taken as here directed will 
not always be the same as one taken behind, up over the convexity of the 
heel, and down to the level of the sole ; but there are behind no other 
tangible points of termination. (See fig. 9, trs.) What, now, is the menu- 
iug of the expression — "b. = J trs"? 

5 103. "Length op toes." Distance in a straight line along the upper 
surface of a toe, from the point last indicated, to the root of the claw on 
top. Observe that, as the claws are inserted upon the ends of the toes, 
somewhat as the nails are on our fingers, this measurement is a different 
thing from one taken along the under surface of the toes. Always make 
it with the dividers. Length of too is always taken without the claw unless 
otherwise specified. When no particular toe is specified, 3t is always 
meant. (See fig. 9, S(d.) Define this expression : — "trs.> 3i." 

S 104, "Length of the cl^ws." Distauce in a straight line from the 
point last indicated to the tip of the claw. (See § 101.) Whep this 
measurement is meant to be included in the length of toe, I say td. 
Determine this : — "trs. < Zlcl." 

5 105. "Length of head" is an often convenient dimension for compar- 
ison with the bill. Set one foot of the dividers on the base of culmen 
(determined as above), and allow the other to just slip snugly down over 
the arch of the occiput. This is the required measurement. What does 
this mean: — "hd. = 6."? 

$ 106. A T.I. HEAeuREHENTS are in the English inch and vulgar fractions 
or decimals, unless otherwise specified. 

§ 107. Finally, it may be well to call attention to the fact, that most 
persons unaccustomed to handling birds are liable to be deceived in attempt- 
ing to estimate a given dimension; they generally make it out less than 
measurement shows it to be. This seems to be an optical effect connected 
with the solidarity of the object, as is well illustrated in drawing plates of 
birds, which, when made exactly of life-size, always look larger than the 
original, on account of the flat)iess of the paper. The ruler or tape-line, 
therefore, should always be used, and are more particularly necessary in 
those cases where analyses in the Key rest upon dimensions. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that in taking, approximately, tbe total length from a 
prepared specimen, regard should be had for the "make-up" of the skin. A 
little practice will enable one to determine pretty accurately how much a 
skin is stretched or shrunken, aud to make tho due allowance in either case. 
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KEY TO THE GENERA. 



TOES 3,— 2 IN FROST, 1 BBHIND PlCOIDWtlM 

TOES 3.-8 IS yRONT. (11.) 

TOES 4,-2 IN FnoNT, 2 behind, (in.) 

TOES *, — 3 IN yaoNT, 1 behind. (IV.) 

n. [TOM 8 —3 IN FRONT.] 

Ta»* ineompttttiy, or nol tuebbtd. (a) 
l\>tt eompleiely tutbbtd. (d) 

(k>Nakol leg uul Itoat together Rboat wins- Bill eabulat;; One bual web HdcantopCI 197 

-mQch<lhewing. (b) 
(b) KIlmneh^tanaA. troDCaleal tip; En, reticuUCa. Birds over 11 Inches long, . . . HnuTOPf ■ IM 
— mncb<,oraboat=lrB. Birds nader la inches long, (o) 

(o) Tarane iDftoDt ecDtellMa, abont— bill, CluDntB 113 

— retlculate.3- bill; plumage speckled Chibadridb 100 

— natapeckled; trs.nearlf liHc«=3l Podasoctb 19) 

— Dotuearl]'twlce=St., .... ^OIXUTIS 191 

(d) MoatrilB tubular ; aldea or under mandible not lulcale, Diombdka 1M 

— iTllh a long colored graOTB, FiubbBtbia 197 

— ni)ttqbiilst(linsu'. OTal. etc.) (e) 

(•)Ko*tiiUiukedi erelidihonif ; bothmandibleBiulcate. Notcresled FltATBBCin.A 31S 

— simple. Birds>-ia l>>Dgi up. DUDd. ButcBle. Crested, Lunda 319 

—not sulcalp. Crested, . . . Cbbatobhima 310 
— <11 loDg; nD.mand. falcate, up. mand. oval, . . PBaLBfUS 311 

— notnUcUe; np.msod.nTlnkled, . FiTCROBHAiirHDH SU 

— smooth, . . . SiHOBHTNCHtra 311 
(•] Nostrils Incompletely IBatbered; tall oearlf ereo; b, and trs, compressed, . STirmi.lBOl(autFHDB 3U 

-gradiUed; bill and tanas Dotcompreased HSRacLUS SM 

(a) Nostrils completely reaUmed; tarsus in front reticulate. Birds under 11 long. . BkichTbhahfbuS 31^ 

— 1£ or more long, . . . Ukia 317 

— scutetlato; b.nat sulcateorcnltrate, . . . . I.ohtia 328 

— BuloBle. Blrd<ll, . . . DtaManU S17 
Bird;>l*, ...... Al«A SIS 

m. [Tose *, IN FAIRS, 2 IN FRONT, 2 BBHCfS.] 

BUI with a cere, and atrongljapEgnathoDS; tanas granulated CoirvRDB 138 

— noloered; lonerhlud toe witb3 Joints; plnmage Irldesoeat, TBoaoN 119 

-onlysjoints. {fi 

(nTallarsftBthers; npparmandlbteealcate; BidesoTheadpartlTaaked, Cbotophaoa ISO 

—10 son feathers; tarsas>aiiddle toe and claw; lores brl stir; birds aboat 3 filet long, Qeococctx 137 
— <mlddIetoeandclaw; lores solt; bird* about 1 (bot long, . CoOCrzns 118 
— 13 tapparenUg onl; 10] rigid acuminate flsathera. (g) 
(g) Birds >> 14 Inches long, coasplcuonaly crested : bill and nasal (bathers not dark, . . . Campbpeildb 139 

— dark, . . . BTLOioiflDB 130 
(g) Blrds<l( In.; ridges on up. mand. reacbiogtlp; tongne aonte, barbed. No yellow, . . ■ . PICCB 131 

— ridges mnniog into tomium 1 tongue obtuse, brushy. Soraeyellow, . Bphtbapicdb 133 

— ridgea wanting, or indistinct and not reaching tip or tomla. (■•) 

(C>)p1ainageof belly bristly, of back with metallicirldescence Abtnsishi;) 138 

— normal, with many round black spots, COLaPTBs 131 

— not spotted; not white, CBHTOKra 131 

— white UB[.AKUiru 131 

(61) 
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KEY TO THE GENERA. 

TV. [Tots 4.-8 IN FItONT, 1 BEDIKD.] 
DUVE TUi: LEVEL OF THB BEST (AMI ALWAYS IHOB^ 

ET> AKOVE THR LEI'EL OF TUE ItEST <A>D generalls but Hd UlieayM KOT SaoRTEK 

[OB TOE). (B) 

A, < Tfte ftitirf (tx rtrrul«l.) 
fl4 tifi KcUed i hinil tot trmitBteral and barely cltTBtrd.) (A) 

S. FttI I'ALMATE; (3 /ron( liiri romjilrl-tB tcrlbtd, ftind (oe irrll up, rimplt or it*B(.y>-« or fonntettd by 
ligU vilMug vilh ban mis of ioi-r /,»-.) (It) 

S. Felt liiHATE; Cifrotit toti (jmi tin velil.r,l.nrriol. and) i:OKIi>lC<:oisl.\- bordered teilli plaiit or tcoOopt^ 
nrmbriiaeti hind toe free. UHdiinple or M-ed.) |C) 

4. Feel SEUii'ALMATEi (^.or 3, front Ion icebbed at bate only by twtnU $tt erident mtmhrane i kind lot ittil 
vp. timi'lt.) [I>) 

A. Feel BIMI'LF; front loei rilh vo rrldeni membranei ; hind lor veil up. timple. (E) 
(A)TBn.u«reuUnTFi1.pni(l>; tnilikftilyrorki-cl; UiH ciiiRTioUioiia TACHTTETEi rJl 

— uvkeUi l)ill>isil. hookeilaltti'. Imni^llell wiili on oiiormouB imurh. .... ^ELK<■A^UB 2T« 

— <tul; throiiII^Bltitml: niiclilletuiireatherBflliiinciilouB, PlutmoN STB 

— aakcd; tall pointed, antti tomla Mibi'cmle Sula 373 

— roundeil, ftlll; lillparagnathoin PloTI'S iTS 

— c|)ignBlhou(i GBALTLUa 3TS 

(R) Iliiiil lot romefrhUlaMrnl.ani Joined bj- PliKhlvi'b to bare onlf or Inner toe Coliublb 311 

— dirertlxpOi'tBriHr, free, anil nimiile or lobfd. (h) 
(h) Bill — reoiinreil.dPrreBMd at bane. MibuIaU^eiitrciiielr anil*. Recurviiiostba 19* 

— 1)vulBlirui>ll;ilowiiwanlncHritBinl<lilJc,Bai]lBniellnte PHi>ESicuPTERt.'H MS 

— neither roriirveil.Dar abniialy bent. |IJ 

(1) Itlli — Av;>o^n/A'iu*,rDnieanB.riiltraic.8iiUHl(> RllT^CQO^• KS 

— iiBininiiillioliH. conioc.118, no* liinitlhile; uoBtriU no* tulralar; mil not CTPn. (k) 

— eiiilinuthiiu* (oriwragn. niiil ll.t'vctij. vorneuiiB. not lamellate: uoetrilij nut tubular. <1] 

— p|ii((n«lliom'.e'irneoiii-,no( lanifllHit; aoitrUt ttOmlar, (m) 

— pnmKnallioUF.iuohll} Dicnibranniiti. laniiVlutc. DoKtnla uol tubular, (n) 

(k) Tall gi'iiilualrd. unil mlddlt' reaibiTH plioilcr Iban next pair. Plumage aambTe brown . . . ANors tdk 

— nirkcil; toca almiul •t'luliialinate. Illnrli. brown or aalif, unit itlilto ttrDRoCBBUDON KB 

— well woblied; Ibetnot lilacli; back pale; notrcft Stcbma SSI 

— blk.; wht. civ-ccnt on forehead (Stems. iOI. or) . HAurL^tVA SlIS 

— uoc^eJ^ce^t; not crested; b. barely >traT liELiicuEUDON tm 

— r™h(e-i; b. much J-tra., . TUALABSEUB K» ' 
l)Bill»10i»8oilo(cere; middleliiilft^athctseiscrted; tarfuiXMcl., Bl-rHiUis 2;n 

— = 3tcl. STEBCOBARlL'a SMO 

— nolccied; hlndtoorurtimeiilarj-.not boarinKBiierllK't flaw, Risba SSi 

— pcrlBi'l; tail wcdgi-sha lied ; ■ dark collar round neck. . . KHODoSTiiETniA 2HI 

— furkcd; bill Wnrk, tipiied wlthycilow. Xgma £t<; 

— reddJBli. notlippcd with yellow. . , . CHEAQsra a« 

— even; tnrBua blai'k, rouKb; wcbalnciMd, .... Paoofhila SHU 

— notblnek. Under plitmatie — {!') 

(I'Jdark. bead white, tail black, bill and ftetrtJdieli BLAtirbB 3S! 

(1-) white. Iiearl dark (If dark, head whiliih). . . . CHBiECOCErnALCS Si« 

(I>) wbite.lieudwhiledrdark.bead not nhitiah), Lauub 2H1 

(m)Tarma nnl<;!t : claw- rtci.n^M'd.oblu.B; laraal ncutellnnKei); vebK with yellow, . OcbamTeb 307 

— di^Iiucl; websblark Fbeuetta 3(.S 

— oorinireawd; tiiHruneale; no wbilo nnywliere Haloctptena SOS 

— nearly even. Blk. or nnoky brown, and while. I'hocellarta 90< 

— forked. Blk, or ainoky brown, and while, . Cyuochobea SOS ' 

- Nut blai'k and while OcEAM>iiROitA .lOB 

(m)Ty>.<:lltl.; l;illuf lifealheni; nuaaltubBoliliiiiielylnnicnlo.teiUmn thick, ..... PrrriNva 310 

. — vprtiriiUy tritncale, ^eplum tbin, .... PRiunsL'S 3M 

— =-12nhr-.; iihiiK. cmipiiii'iniaj.|y fiHill.ll, Dai-tion 801 

— Uh.-polled: tl.cuneale Aestbblata SbS 

— notcuneate; IlJ-llhi'd, OtisIFBAGA »« 

— l+-fthrd. b. <tr^, FllMabus 199 

— = tte.. PRIOCELLA 300 

(ii)I.ame11ieacule.likeanw-te<'lh.retr<>r.'<e; biilterete.black; tn>. = )3t LDi'KUUYTEa 171 

— HoU.hiek: tra.^-lst., Mebgl'b 3TI 

— aimpre ; bill depre>-ai'd I iw.nil end ; loren nakeil. Adult entirely Miite Cvgnub 347 

— fe;illivred ; Ir^i. la rWint— nlicidate. (o) 

-ecntellute, (p) 
(o)Tra, not>-:ll''l. Plmnnjce partly larendcrH^lni'oil. bend white. tbront black Puii^aCte US 

— :3-»tcl.; billaudtrb">iiot Ubek. White or in'.iy. bliu-h. speckled, etc., ...... Axber SIS 

— black: UL-dk fill hl:iek: nn-trih median, BraNTA 3U 

-nut all black; uotlrllB ttibbatal, . . . Dekdbocyoka UI 
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KET TO THE GENERA. 

(p)HindtOB»iniptei headcrBBtcd.Milniirrnwtipof billfurmeflivliollybylliPnail 

—aotcrestcd; blllnuchwlileruleadltiiuiat base 

(p>)BJl<besd; croiVD Alreitked; tl.Rhnlancp-.icuW; S "nil yg. of . 
— creamy or white; speculum BIT*!" 

— liUlo=-hd. apctulum violet, blai'k luid white bonli^red, , . . 

■ — greeu; wiugcovorla sky blue, . Qcek 

(p) Hind (MtuAsfioheeka bristly. Colore blai^k am) whito C*iip 

talIpo{uf«f;intbe'nlH»=:or=-winK; billblnekandornnge 1 

— rounilcd. tbe f^ttlier'i stilT, lancc-liocar. exposed to lliuirbaeca, . . Ebi 

— Ducka witb none of Ilie foregoing churatUTH. Ip-') 

(p)) Up. maod. ;i6&oui at its unfuattaered baxe. Bbick orbrun-n, 

— not gibbous where unfeatliurcil; nail narrun-, ilUtinct. (p<) 

— broad, rusud. (p') 
(p<) Bead black orgraf, with irbilc; nost. nearly meilian; b. aboiit:^irs., Bu 

— re<ldialiorbrawniHh,iiowlit(u; noM. newly radian ; b.r-lra., . 

— bliu-korbrown; Dosl.Bnbbai-al: b.T-trs 

(p»)FeiUiBranoteitendiiigoQtolmcn; billbjirelylaiwHngtotip, , . PO 

— nincb tapertn^to tip, . . IIlST 

— extending OD culm., nud partly on »idei of upper mand., . S« 

-entirely oDElileaof up. mand., . LaIU' 

(C) ForelieB<IJnaketl. wllb a large lioniy plate fonncil by extension of culmcn 

— feathered ;, lorea featberod ; lull perfect ; bill llriiteued.membtaneflsoollopad, I'll* 

. -subulate, membranes plain, . . Ste 
—naked; tail, nonci forobcud brlrtly; bill eplgnethous, . . . I'ul 
— soft; bill panignolhouB. (q) 

(il) TBr9ua=ralddle toe and clatr. Birds 20 inches, or more, long, .£CH»< 

— <middletoe»ndclaw. BLrds from 14 to ID luchcs long, 1 

Birda under 12 incheo long SVUU 



lD)M]ddleclawiiecf<naf«Ht.^Jaltiled; It. laternl; tall rounded; longiictal brlntlea, . Astri 

— furkeil; i-bortrli'tulbrlslles. . . Cuo 

(D)Uld. clawnnf pevtlnate; head tuitcif r nosCiils Imperfbrate; naked leg and font < tail, . HI 

-perforate; naked let! aud foot <U11, . . CA' 

— perforate; naked leg and foots- tall, . . . 

— feathered; nostrils feathered, or orerhunK by a scale, ia deep 

Ibssu or stout, hard bill, (r) 

slender aoftithbiU. (a) 
(r)ToeB fSatbered; tBr«l and nasal fuSBBl^athered. riumago pure Bhlcc In winter, .... I 
— nBk«d;—tat>ifeathereJ.part way down; tail of lt<son broad n^tliers 

— SO or 10 soft broad fealbers 

— ISfthrs; nee k with lanceolate feathon, CD 

— wllboittsuGhfenthen, Pbd 
— naked; tail nearly = wing; crest- Blender, clubbed, recurred, ■ . Loi 

— I>ill. soft, depressed Cai 

— ) to I the vrlDg ; crcat — long, straight. fllnmentoUB, . . . Ol 

— fUl, ion, dcprespcd Cl 

(a) Trs. entirely reticulate ; bind toe mlonte ; bill straight, not >■ head Sqvi 

.- scuIellatebiltDul only; bill much :7hd. very slender, decurred Ni 

— barely > hd.. coraparBtiiely stout, straight.. . . Heteri 

a —and behind; tl. not barred ; one minute web; primarias mottled, Tb 

—a plain webs; b,<.ornboul = hd,. Em 

— much=>hd., M1CB<. 

— 11, barred crosswise with light and dark colors. («') 

(■•) Gape notreachlBgbeyond base of- fbrrowcil culmen. Under a fool long, . MAcnoBB 

— unfurrowed culinen. Over a foot long 

(■•; Gape longer. Length < D in.;2l. unwebbed; bill grooved ne.irly to tip, Tri 

— about half-way to lip, RtlTAO 

— s-Sin.; b. nol^ hd., grooved ] lis length: tl. about ^ J the wg., Ac 

— not =1 the wing, I'liiLi 

— > bead ; 21. webbed : legs not green or yellow, Byi 

— bai-ely or not webbed; lego greeti or yell., i 
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KEY TO THE GENERA. 

braftdtaomj piste; noatrilB Ilne&r, Ire. <1 Id. lODg, .... OlLUXttL^ U 

— neflrtT circular; tre.* in. long, . . Pobphibu[.a « 

lirimnrjiUenuBle; bin Btriiighl.> lid, .culm. groOTed, .... ScolOpaz H 

^riiriiaaiicaaUaDUHte: bill ttaao; tiblK tisMbered; tre. < 3t. . rBlLOHBLA V. 

— not sKenaate; Oral primary much < iecood. (t) 

llmuchs-hviid.decurved; Ublahnlfbura; Lra.aot<3tcl., . . . ARAMTi S 

lul.derurvnl; tiblHliltlobare;Cre.<3tcl., Baujib » 

md.ilrjlKtit: [»etB>beror«. -LengthlOincbeiormon, CbeX U 

— leas than 10 inclie*, .... Pobzaka a 
bite naked below : bill about twice =^ head, culm, ftirroaed, . GalukjIOO H 
— feathered; b. littles- bead. culm, onfurrowed, .... Abqi-'atella 21 

IrB. Id ft-ont— reticulKtc Afhbiza li 

acnlollate, IvgB reddish; bill acute, < head^ . STBEFSii^Aa li 
legBilark. (T) 
h > bd.; tareug erldently =- middle toe and claw, . . . AnCtlocukilub K 

— = or bnrely> middle toe and claw FkudxaX 

iDttled witb lilouk. Tbtkuites SS 

IS mucb 3- middle (oe and claw, TMnOa SI 

— about = middle toe and claw. 



. A<TODB0XAI W7 



B. ITki Mtut tot iu>t tltrattd.i 



..«>• / 



mu retlDUlHle; bill But. Bpoonstaapcd 
— Bcutellate; bill grooTed. curved; 

I or 10 foaUiere ; lower neck bare bebli 
—11 feathora ; lateral toes not mere t 

' -<3tcl. 



at end FLATALBA ti 

;, tapering, dociirved, . . Tantalci S 
clawa — Etraigbtliib, . FaLCinb[j.l'b H 



BOTAT^BITB 2JT 



long U UrsUB, HTUKANAB8A XU 

sue. (w") 
baee, . . NrcTHEBomcs S36 

bigh, .... NTCTIABUBA £35 

longaebigb, . . Bltobides SU 
), leg* blk. and blue, Florida KID 



. HkBODlAB Xa 



miilhi bird over IS incben long Obtauda 1T6 

tapering, mucb graduated ; circnmorbltnl epBce naked Zen^ dcra 169 

thr'dnbuvc; tall broad, rounded, much <wlDge, Colusba 187 

— narrow, pointed, about ='w1ngB, . . . EctofUteb ISB 

rhalljr naked, — retlculHte. . eTAIui<£NAB 17$ 

— 8cul«llul«ln/rout; tall [lointcd, 3cABi>ArELi^ ITS 

— rounded. (I'J 

..,withoutclaw; wingr«iidcd,lplprimBrj<*th QeotBTOON 111 

<3I.j wlngpaliitod,aud — underl tncbcelong, ChauaEteua ITl 

— over!; loroa— naked. UELOrEUA 171 

— Tentbercd, Zkkkda 170 



In drrlDg, when It 



■7 be recogniieil bj II* 
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KET TO THE GENERA. 65 

( j) NoBtrile at t4gt of tlie cere ; eyes anterior, Bnrrounded by radtatina feathers, the Btiterlor of which are 

briillg .vid blilo llie base of the liil[; outer anterior toe lAn-lcr than JDnernnCerior toe. (7') 
7)No8tiils in the cere; eyes lateral, not BurroundeJ by a diao; onler nnlerior too (generally) not shorter 

(7'}Trs. nakeJ or ecant-featbered. Facial disc perfect; 3cl. eoncirbat pectinate, BrRTX 13( 

— Imperfect; 3cl. simple; trg.r-Stcl., .... Speotito IM 

— <3ICl., ■ ■ ■ MlCKATIIENE 119 

— inll-reathered; headtnftedj laiUliontlUiewing. Over 18 inches long, Buoo Ito 

— ithewing. Under IS inches long, Scors 111 

— Ovcrl2,UDderl8; tuftB — of Stoiaflbrs., . OruB 113 

— oratoSRhrs., br*chtotus \a 

— uot'lufted; tailabouI)tbeKing. Length under 12 inches, , . . NvctjLUC 117 

— flheivg. Lgtii.iaormore. furewbt., ■polled, Nictea 1*5 

— Not pnrenhitc, STrnIVM lU 

— j tben-g. Length over 12, under 18 inches, . Susma 110 

Length much under IS, . ■ ■ Ulaucididii 1(8 

(rilTra. feathered tDthelaeB--allarouDd; taila,footormorolong AQuilA ISS 

— cxceptanarroiTctrip behind: lailnfltnfoot long, . . . ABCHini'TEO ISO 
— reUculate — npper DinniUble toothed, under ninniliblo aotrlied, noelrtli clrcnlar, . . Falco IM 

— Clawsallof samcleiigth.roundedunderneath; tiljinlfeRtherscloBB, . . Pandkin IflS 

— ^aUomarginBKs.nTulouterfi'iithersnDtlDngerthanniiddlo ElanDE 151 

— forked, oulert^tliernbonttwiceaslangasmiditle, NaVClEUUb 155 

— scnIflllatolDfTOnt; non-cbatbaseof toes; tallarootormorelowr, HaLUTUS IM 

— awab; uoBtrilBcireiiiar; tailnot iasloDgMo-ing Ictinia 153 

— oval: bill not \ as deep at base us long, . . ItOHTRUAKi.'B 161 

— oral; tarsus rentbered about i vay down In front, ASTtiB Itl 

-hardly 1 way down, 

—and behind— Tibial Ibalbers not reaching beloir the Joint, . . . 

—Bill yellowish: noBt. linear, obliiin^. near up. edge of < 

— Fiiee with a ruff: tra. twice ».; np.tall-cDverts white, . . . Cikcub 151 

— Hawka without these characters, Butih> ISS 



B,-IOi 

'{XjFWHABIBe, — 10 

(z) Frihaiueb. — 9 
(K) Feel tyndacti/Ioui 



iTer BpnrlouB) alunigi more (Aan ) ai long at lie lotiuttt. (a) 
nrioDS or) at mott not \ at long at lite longett. (b) 
per ipurioui) of variable length, (e) 

o: mlddletnilfeathera long-ciserted, MOHOTPi 112 

rraIe,mlddlo tall (fathers not eisertfld, Cbrtlb 113 

(>) Feet normal ,' laU t^ W /ealhert 1 more than e (ecofularwi i trs. feaUiercd ; It. ^-Jointed, . FanVftiu 110 
— naked; tail not spiny, . UBPHtECSTEs 117 
— spinjr, . . Ca-ETUBA 118 
— otAj t lecondariet! bill enbulatn = or>-beBd. (•*) 

(a?) Tra. feathered. Orus-gracn, head striped with black and white, BELiop.sDtCA lift 

—naked; b.serrate,twlce=bond. Black below.tbmatnol scaly LakfobkIs 120 

— notserrate; 1st primary rigid; tail truncate. Oiecn Stblluia 133 

— QoC rigid; attenuate; or— nifooa on sides ; orcrown scaly. SBLAsrliURrB 1X1 

—not attenuate; norofoua; throatgreen, . AROTBTBrA 121 

-not green, . . TnocniLrs 131 

(>) Feet nonut I <al{ '!/' 12 /<atker( I lit prhnaiy — atteniinte ; tail ?- wlags, farllcale UiLVULrg IH 

— Dot>-winge: forked ornot, Tiiuknu6 105 
— notatlennata; crown plain, or n^ll^5^efllod. (a") 
(B^ J Tall — or little < wing, not forked, fdged tBitli tkeitnttl 1 trB. = Dr=>3tcl., . HTiABCntiS 100 
-slightly ornotforkod; notedged; tr8.>3tel., . . . Satornis 107 

— inucA<wing.,allttlefarked; trB.<«ol. Length 0] or more. . . . CoNTOFua 108 

— <ornoar]y = wg., barely ornot Ibrlied; trB. = or>3tcl. Length 6} In. or Jeu. (a*) 

(■•) Colors greenish, olive, etc.; no bnff. red or pur* brown, . . Empii>onax IOB 
-brownish olive, e(e.; biiffy below. Subcrested, . MiTBErBuRUs 110 
— aery (or rosy) red, and deep brown; j nill-created, Ptkucei-iialus 111 

(bj TVirnu ''Am^ul,'*' wiDg9<Cail. both much roniHled; plumage remarkably lax Chauxa II 

winga^tull; noKlrlla linear; no rictnl brii^lles; plumage close. Aquatic, Cisclub 7 

— not linear: tall donblc.rounded, MTIADESTEB B2 

— natdoublc-rounded. Under 5 In. long. Begulub 9 
• Over5in.long. (b-) 

ai*)TarSDBnot^mid.toeandclnw. BIm Ihe chief color Siaua 

—=- mid. toe and claw. No blue. Tail only | the wing, . S.\xi<-ut.a 5 
—more than | tlio wing, TITBriirs 1 
(b) Tiirius teulellate ! no^tril^ eorererl with tiifta nf nntrorsc brli'liy fi^nllicrn. (o) 

— noKinu exposed: bive of bill willi few sucii rcatlieis, or none. <d) 
lUST TO N. *. BIRDS. 9 
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66 KEY TO THE OXHERA. 

(OjBill— rtnnglyepltniiithDuB. toalhcdandnoMbednoiir lip. Grsr- ^rinsond ULltilsck, . COLLVBIO M 

— 1>!trsn>tbaDS. NotT Id. loDsi b. nearl^^shd,. Kg. niacb=-tl.. trs. n[>t=>Stcl., .... SnTA IS 

— Ijiirel; ornotlBB longae hd.~Creelad, . . LoPnonuKES 13 

' — Sotcrebled, (o') 

<o«) Head yellow; l,cnd of wing chestnut, . , . . AVKIPARUB IS 

— oot^eU.; crownandUiivatblk.'irdark. . . . . Puue 13 

— cruvD ash; or light broWD, . PHALTOErABtJs 14 

— Over'long. Crei>Ie<l. B/t«, witl. black bars on wiiiffa end t«ll, . CiisL-Hrs lO* 

Nocrest. IridGMienlUt. and »iU.; wga. mach<tl., . . DCA M 

— Uniftinn Kloe~f frUi ^SB, inucti>-CI.. . . CorvTb Bit 

— Oroip; blk. WK9.>-blk. and wht. tail, I'lCiconvrs WS 

— Oroyi noblu«; wgB.aboulstall, . Periborecb KH 

— Blat, Ac. Qo green or yellow, . . Apbelocoma loi 

— Bine, black, jp™n and iieitoio. . . . Xamuocba ica 
(d) Lvngtli over 11 iachee; coIorAirJftrowii: ronnded tail nDt<wlnKs, FsiLuKinNrg W 

— 10 — Ijiarhosi colurafJWBr.iiquara tail<wiDg9, GnCiOKITTA SI 

— T— Biuohes; j(oMs6Ioc*(9 brownJwiUi large wbitewingpatch. Creelod, . pH£.-:opKri^ SI 
— 1)— S4 Inche.ii brown, etii-akod, below white, tall Arattiers rigid, acuminalt, . . . CerTIIIA 17 

— 4— SinclicA; blaiih grag, xmnlteakod. below wht., loj^m/t, blk. and white, . . PoUOI^la 10 

— 4 — Si».: olIve-grL-on. billow yellowixh. tall like back, bill not hookod. . . rHruLor>Ei-BTK B 
— 4J— OJ; groi'niKhcirgraj'ii'hoHpe, whtMi or yell'oh below, bill distinctly Aooiterf at tip, ViRKo. 61 

(d) Mini* [iroseolinn no one of tbe forc([oing uambinntiunH of charaelera. (d') 

(d'JKictuabriHtled; InDertoocleflto baaei vrg. iiDt<tal1i b. lltllo<liea<I OkbosCOPTRs 3 

-< tail; bill mnch< head Mints S 

— Iittle<,=. ors-hd.. nABPORHTNCUlB i 

— unbrtetled; breant — With diKtlDClraODd black spol«: b,<hd,, .... CAHPiLOHHiNCiirs IB 

— unH[iaited; hack- uulrorm In color; ng. =or<Call; b.<bend, . THHTonionrH 11 

-speckled: thront|iure white; h.ncarlj' = hd., . . . CATUBlUtB SO 

— rtreaked ; b. much < hd., . . . SAU■l^CTXS 19 

— barred croaawlBe ; tall nearly = wg. ; TaooLODITEs tl 

*-mucb<wg., AKOimitiR.V 21 

— Ureakcd lengthwise; bill about ] as longae bead, TELnATODrTEi 14 

— hardly or not l=hd., . ClSToTHoBrB M* 

(sJBIllnrfa^iai'itoiMi bothinandlbleafokBte,thelrpolnt*miH«l, Cvrvibostra BS 

(ej Tnrsnij ncutcllate btMnit- hind claw ifraf^hl ,' nostrils concealeil; little ear tuRs, . . . ErehofhiU W 

(«) Quit IH (usually) tip |>od with red )u>rny apptiulaga ; tail tipped with yellow. Crattd, . . . Ahpei4 SO 

<e)Tonilaaf up. maud. (oo'AoIar fol^neBrnilildle. Orlglit red, or greenish and yellow, . . riUASaA 1> 

(a) iircenlsh or graytah-ollTe, bthy goldta frtloiB. belly white, lore" blaet. Length 7-8 Inches, . IctEkIa 38 

(e)Greenishorgrnyl>'li-ollre,balowwhitoor yellow; MUnnicAof'inilAvoitaJaKO). Length 6)-41, Vikbo U 
(«) Binl4 with no one of thode special characlom.— Cviamltture' ilmighl or geallv cttrred. (f) 

— dnanitiure' abrupti)) nngulaieil, (1) 
(f } Bill trlaDgular-ile|irC!'scd. abont us wide nt base n* lung, gape twice n» long as cutmen, reaching 

toabout opposite eyes. trs. not =- outer lateral too and claw; 1st primary =or=- id. (g) 
(f)Blll not nearly eowldeaa long, gape nottwico as long as culinen; tri.>laleral toes, (h) 

ISl Outer neb of lit primary saw-like, with a series of mbiDle recurved hooks, . ' . . STELOIi>OFTEBnt 48 

(K) Alilllerenlhery tnftat base of hind toe. PIniu pray, below white, breast like back, . . . COTTLE 47 

(S) No books nor tun. Talldeeplyforked, outer feathers attenuate, or with white spot), . . Hibitnuo 44 

-forked. Below,pu« white; above, lustrouaoryelvety. . . TACarciNETA 45 

-forked. Uniform luatroKii blue-black, or partly white below, . . Pitaci>B 40 

— barely or not rorkcl. Bump not coloreil like back, . . , 1'etrochblidum 16 
(h)LongeKC)'ecoiidar}^near1]' = primaries In closed wing; bind claw slightly curred, twice as long 

as mld^o claw.— Tall not < wing. No epota or streaks below Bl'uttes 17 

> — <alng; trs,>' hind toe and claw. B rea Ft ■ patted A^iTlll'S 18 

— nots-lCcl. Bai-k and breast ppottt-d Keocohvb »b 

(h) Longo't BOnondary ninob< primaries in closed wing; hind claw well curved, not nearly twice 

HH loni; as mbldle claw, (b') 
<h') KIctus with many conspicuous bristles reaching decidedly beyond noslrils. (h<) 
(h') RictUB with no erident bristles or a few short ones reaching little if any beyond nostrils, (h*) 

(h*) Bill baroljr or not twice as long an wide at base; tall blk. anil orange, ur bm. and yell., SETOtitAQA 41 

Ih") Bill fully twice Its long as wide; l.ill unmarked, or with while blotches MtIoDioctes 40 

(h*)Tn',<, orabout=3trl.; hind l-e mnchi-its chiw. Entirely blk, and wht., streaked, MnjoTILTa 30 

— liltle^llii claw; breagtaudrump yellow, . . . Cektiiiula 42 

(h*)Trs.^3tcl.; tl.DOI<wsa, OKve, with yell, below, hd. of (f with blk. orashy, . , Gbotultfis 3S 

— <wga.; tail fbatherairsUcw on Inner webs, dusky on outer nebs, DesDRoECa 3$ 

— all Dnnaritril, same color on both weba. (Ii>) 

— (tome OT all) narktd Kith v>hUtMt>lch€t. <h*) 



* As tills Important dlstlncUnn may not be perfectly plain id Hie iiiident Ju tome dried (rspcelsll; If dislortcd) tpeel- 
nens, II may help him to be liere told, Uiat (/^ will take bim to the atralfem and Ihe great varblrr group of tittle Iniec- 
vuniuv hJrds: while (0 *iIJ carry him to the bJaekblrds, orlulcs, njvadoiv sibtI lures, coKbJrds, and bolwllaks, and the 
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KBr TO THE OENERA. 

(h')ConepIcuoasl;(<r<aI;«lbelOH; eravra plaiD. ariritha binek etripes, .... 

(h') No streaks belov; b. at least (tachlong; 4 block stripes oii liasd, or nana. ■ . 

— Dot )lDch lan^; icg.?-SltD.i croivn plala or with blnck, 

— <21 in. i ciown pluln, or with bright spot, 

(h'JKictil bristles not eiiilenl; b.st iBEstJliich long; whole hd.andnockricli jellc 

a, long; whole head sad neck not yellow, 

Bh>-it4 clnw. Length under S inches, . 

— liltiB ir nny longer than Its claw, 

(IJ Length ItittJkanG In., wingand tail2 in, or less. IbU fbathersBcutc, 

<t) Hind claw ellghtlj' curved, twice M long IS middle claw, 

(1) leathers or crown Irritttt-Upprd. ' Streaked : below j-ellow, with black breast patch, 
(1) Longest secondary nearly = primary inclosed wga. Blacli, with white wing patch, 
ID Consplcuouslr crufdf . Red the prcrailing color. Bill reddish, Ikco black, . . . 
— out reddish, nice not black, 
(1) Tail-feathers neut*. Black, nape buff, j; or streaked yell'sh-Um., S; wg.>3tnolie 

— Small streaked marsh-a par rows. n-g,<3 Inches, its edge yell., 
(i) Colors gTttnith and nhilCi with yell, on edge of wing ; — nifDitq heid-stripes. . . 

— crown chestnut, brensi as 
(DLanglhaboQlgin.; Il.^icgi. philn brown. Ac, or black, white and chestnut, 
(I) Inner claw reaching at least ( way to tip or Scl. Black, white and chestnut, 

— Blk. (or bm.) hd. yilloa; s- 8 long, 

— Spottedaodetreaked; <8long, . 
(1) Birds with none of the foregoing combinations or chars. — IlilltHiha niff of mUror 

— nm letihout Tvgi noiMU 

(k) Length—Sormore. Rcl, or gray with brownish yellow on head and rump, . , . 

— under 8. IFAifr, witli blk. on wgs.and tl,; or washed with clear brown. . 

— Blnlsh-gray, below reddish-gray, crown, fixce, wgs. Atl., bll 

— Beddish'brown. blk.-streaked, crown nshy, throat blk. Imp 

— Unetroaked.chocolate-brorm, rony-tiutod, hd, with blk. and 

— Streatfdi no yell., crown crimson, face and throat iIuiIti, 

— Slreatedi no yell.; do red; or else crown, and throat Wo, n 

— Streaked or null with some yellow, but no red 

(1) Species at least oyer T Inches long, (m) 

(1) Species at most not over T Inches long; plumage nowhere decidedly spotted orstrei 
— somewhere or ererywhere spol 

d and neck rich broan, 

d.neckaudbreastpelJoH, .... 
id black, bend or wing ruf, .... 
red or yell.; tail rounded,<wg., , . 
» graduated, = or r> wg., 
(m) Bill dark hom-blne, very acnie; plumage bhick, with orange, yellow, or wliitc. ) 
—plain alivaceous, yetlnwixb below, $, j 

— obtuse; plumage blk.. white and brown, tl. with wht, spots, 
(m) Bill greenfsb-yellow, as long as tarsus ; wg^. black, many secondaries white, ■ . 
(m) Bill not bluish nor greenish; tad with white spots; under wg.^coverts roiy or jwJIe 

-not rosy or yell 

tall plain; enlire plumage ifPMJtul. 9 of 

(B) Black and chostnot, or orange, J, or olive yellowish below, 9 ; b. aculc, horn bine, 

(nj Dnskygrayixh-hrown, nearly uniform; bill blackish, abtnse, ! of 

(D)Blacklsh,araEhy, belly and 1 to 3 outer tail feathers white; bill flesh color, . . 
(n) Throat and tail black, latter with white spots : head with X while stripes, .... 
(a.) Blue, with or without red, purplish, Ac; or greenish and yell.; or plain brown; <t 

(n) B'uc with cheMnnton wings. ^; or plain brown, 9; >-6 long. ' 

(o) WlngB>laU; brtail more or less ytaow r throat patch, or maiillary streaks, black, 

— uotyeU.; wg.<2t inches, its edge yellow; tad! in. or less. . , 

7-31 In., — without yell.; lesser wg.-car. chestnut, 

with yell, or not; longest sec. nearly=p 

— without yell.; longest sec. mQch<primi 

(o)WlnKSDot>-lall; tailfbrked, Lgth, G toO In., wg. or tl.!4 tos, trs. { to], .... 

— graduated, Upped with wht.; head striped with chestnut and i 

— Utttero[Uided,»fa<:J:,oulei'festherpoleedged 

— Dotbhick. Streaked below or cron-n chestnut, 

Not streaked below. Lgth.eormo 

Length unde 



(m) Bill jd-Mact ; plumage glossy t 

(plumage of 9 plain brown) 
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18CINE3, SnJGING BIRDS. 

: claw 13 03 long as, or longer than, the claw of the 
lever zjgodactjle, nor sjDdactjle, nor eemipalmate, 
sually immovably joined to each other at base, for a 
sal joints. Various aa are the shapes of the wings, 
embers agree in having the great row of coverts not 
than half the secondaries ; the primaries either nine 
n number, and the secondaries more than six. The 
remcly variable in shape, has twelve rectrices (with 
anomalous exceptions). The bill is too variable to 
characters of groups higher than families ; but it is 
corneous, either wholly or in part, is never largely 
nous, as in many wading and swimming birds, nor 
s in birds of prey. No Fasseres are known to have 
lan one common caixitid artery ; and they all hare the - 
lar mould, with slight minor modifications of shape, 
es, as such representing the highest grade of devclop- 
3z organization, of the class. Their high physical 
the rapidity of their respiration and circulation ; they 
d live the fastest, of all birds. They habitually reside 
it surrounds it, among the plants that with them adorn 
L ■' the waters under the earth." 

> the Insessores proper of most ornithologists, and 
:y of birds, are divisible into two groups, commonly 
»rding to the structure of the lower larynx. In one, 
ular vocal apparatus ; in the other the singing parts 
ary, or wanting. In the first, likewise, the tarsus is 
tide with two entire horny plates, that meet behind 
cr, these plates are subdivided or otherwise differently 
out the only exterruU feature that can be pointed oat 
; and even this docs not always hold good. For 
le larks (Alaudidce), held to be Oscinc, and certainly 
he tarsus perfectly scutellate behind. 



OSCINBS. Singing Birds. 

two suborders just indicated. All of the birds com- 
is complex vocal apparatus, consisting of five pairs 
m do not sing. 

of the numerous Oscine families should be placed at 
rgely, perhaps, through the infiuence of those omi- 
on of the tarsal envelope into one continuous plate 
ructure, the place of honor has of late been usually 
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72 TURDIDJi! THRUSHES. — GEN. 1. 

oyelids and tip8 of outer tnil-fcathcrs with white spots, bill brown or yellow, 
feet dark. Very young birds are spotted above. 9-10 long, wing 5-5J, 
tail 4-4^. N. Am. Nest in trees and bushes; eggs plain. AVils., i, 35, 
pi. 2; Add., iii, 14 pi., 142; Nctt., i, 338; Bd., 218. . migratorius. 
Var. confinia, described fVom Cape St- Lucas, is paler, duller, &c. Bi>., Rev. 29 . 
•■ Banded crosswise, not spotted, below. (Subgenus HesperocidUa.) 
Varied Thrush. Slate-color, below orange-brown, with black pectoral 
liaud which runs up on sides of neck and head ; crissum and under tail coverts 
whitish; eyelids, postocular stripe, 2 wing-bars and much edging of (juills, 
orange-brown ; bill dark, feet pale ; ? and young, duller, browner, pectoral 
bar obscure, etc. Size of the last. Pacitic slopes, N. Am. : accidental in 
Mass., N. J. and Long Island. Aud., iii, 
22. pi. 143; Bd., 219. . . . nj:vid8. 
"•" Spotted, not banded, below. (Sub- 
genus HylocicMa.) 

fUpper parts not unifonn in color.* 
^ Upper parts tawny, shading into olive 
on rump. 

Wood Thrush. Under parts white, 
na.u. woodTh™«h;n»tur«i.UB. ^^^^.^.j^ ^^ ^^^ buff-tlnted, marked with 

large distinct dusky spots, middle of throat and belly only immaculate ; bill 
dusky aud yellowish; legs flesh-color; 7-8 long; wing 4-4^, tail 3-3i. 
Eastern United Sbites. Nest in bushes and low trees; eggs plain. WiLB., 
i, 35, pi. 2; NuTT., i, 343; Aud., iii, 24, pi. 144; Bd., 212. mubtelinus. 

XX Upper parts olive, shading into rufous on rump and tail. 

Hermit Thrush. Under parts white, with slight bufly tint anteriorly 
and olive shade on sides, breast aud sides of throat thickly marked with 
large distinct dusky spots; bill dusky and yellowish; legs pale. About 7 
long; wing 3 J, tail 2%. Eastern (and Arctic) North America.' Nest in 
bushes; eggs plain. Wils., v, 95, but i>ot his tig. 2 of pi. 45; Nurr., i, 
346; AuD., iii, 29, pi. 146; Bd., 212 pallasii. 

Var, audtiboni, is entirely similar in color, but rather larger. South-west^ 
ern United States into Mexico. Bo., Rev. IC. 

Var. nanus, is entirely similar in color, but ratber smaller. Rocky Mountains 
to Pacific. Auo., iii, 32, pi. 147 ; Bi>., 223 ; liev. 16 ; Coop., 4. 

tt Upper parts uniTorm in color.' 

-I- Upper parts olive. 

Olive-backed Thrush. Under parts white, olive-shaded on sides, the fore 
parts and sides of head and eyelids strongly tinged with buff, the breast 
and throat thickly marked with lat^e dusky-olive spots. 6f-7J long ; wing 
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TURDIDf, IHRDSEES. — GEM. 1. 73 

3^-4, tail 23-3. North America, except perhaps south-west U. S. Nest in 
bushes ; eggs speckled. Wils., v, pi. 45, f. 2, but iiot his description on p. 
95; Bd., 216 swainsoni. 

Vai. (Uiace. Alice's Thrush. Similar; but witUout any bnffy tint about hc.iil, 
nor yellowish ring around eye ; averaging a trifle larger, with louger, slenderer bill. 
Much the same distribution, but breeds itirtber north. Nest and eggs similnr. 
Bo., 217, and Rev. 21. 

Var. uslulatus. Similar; but with the upper parts slightly suffused with 
tawny, and the spots below smaller, fewer and paler ; thus approximating to thu 
following species. Nest and eggs, however, as in swainsoni. Pacific Coast, U. S. 
NuTT., 2d ed. i, 400 ; Bo., 215 ; Coor., 5. 

-*■-*■ Upi)er parts tawny. 

Wilson'3 Thrush. Veery. Under parts white, with olive shade on sides, 
!ind strong fulvous (almost pinkisli-brown) tint on breast ; breast and sides 
of neck with very small, simrso, sometimes indistinct dusky spots. 7-7i 
long; wing 4-4J, tail 3J. Etisterii N. Am. . Nest built on the ground; 
eggs plain. Wils., v, 98, pi. 43; Nutt., i, 349; Aud., iii, 27, pi. 145; 
Bd, 214 FuscESCENs. 

Subfamily MJMI7>fJE. Mocking Thrushes. 
Distinguished froni the last by having the tarsus scutcUatc in front, the tail 
longer and rounder {usually longer than the wings, but not so in Oreoscoptes), the 
wings shorter and rounder, with 1st primary hardly to be called spurious. Birds 
very much like overgrown wrens (with which they used to be associated), but dis- 
tinguished therefrom by more deeply cleft toes, different nostrils, and bristly rictus 
(compare diagnoses of the two families). The 
bill is usually longer, or at least slenderer, and 
more curved than in the typical thrushes : in ' 
some species of Ilarporhynchus it attains ex- 
traordinary length aud curvature. As a group 
they are "rather southern, hardly passing be- 
yond the United dilates ; and attaining their 
maximum development in Central and South 
America. The Miminat may be properly re- 
stricted to these American birds, represented ^"'■"- Buuof ffnrporAj,nr/..-, hnturai.i.f. 
by the genera Mimus, Barporhynchus, and five or six other closely related forms. 
Upwai-ds of forty species are recorded, about two-thirda of which are certainly 
genuine. About one-half of the current species fall in the genus Mimus alone ; of 
HarporhynchvJt, all but one of the known species occur within our own limits. In 
their general habits they resemble the tnie thrushes ; but they habitually reside 
hearer the ground, relying for self-preservation more upon the concealment of the 
shrubbery, than upon their own actii'ity and vigilance. They are all melodious, 
and some, like the mockingbird, are celebrated songsters, famous for their powers 
of mimicry, and their brilliant voeal execution. In compensation, perhaps, for tJiis 
great gift, they are plainly clad, grays and browns being the prevailing colors. The 
nest is generally placed in a bush ; the eggs, four or five in number, are greenish- 
blue, plain or speckled. 

KKY TO M. A. RIRDS. 10 
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(JEDID£, THRUSHES. — OEK. 2, 



. Oenoa OKEOSCOFTES Baird. 

'Ard. Brownish ash, below tvhitish, shaded behind, 
Jusky; 8j wing nearly 5; tail 4, Rocky Mouutniu 
;s. AuD., ii, 194, pi. 139; Bd., 347. . mostanus. 

3, Genus HIMUS Boie. 
ly gray, below white, slightly Bhaded across breast 
fs and tail blackish, former with two white bars, and 
if primaries, latter with 1-3 outer feathers partly or 

is known by the much greater extent of white on the 
10 mark of a "singer," as he is called, the $ being 
at any rate ; young birds arc spotted below the first 

wing about 4; tail about 5 (nearly 6 in var. from 
a U. S. to Massachusetts, but not common north of 
oves of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. Two or 
;rally reared each season. When taken from the nest, 
mc8 a contented captive ; and has been kuown to live 
ment. Naturally an accomplished songster, he proves 
rtiblo of improvement by education to an astonishing 
. great difference with individual bii^ds in this respect, 
fig. 1 ; AUD., ii, 187, pi. 137 ; Bd., 344. polyqlottl'S. 



Fig. is. Mockingbird ; about ) natural size. 

-ash, or dark slate; crown and tail black; under tail 
I long; wing 3|, tail 4. Eastern United States; also 
, Mexico, Central America and Bermuda. An abund- 
itant of our groves and briery tracts, remai'kable for 
mewing of a cat (whence its name), but also possessed 
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TUllDID^, THRL'SHES. GEN. 4, 

of no mean vocal powers. '^'Tlie tarsal sciitclln are frcquei 
WiLS., ii, 90, pi. 14, f; 3; Aud., ii, 195, pi. 140; Bd., 346. c, 

4. Genus HABFOBEYNCHUS Cabanis. 

*Bill equal to or shorter than head, not, or not much, curved ; U 
longer than wiuge. Breast spotted. 

Brown Thrush. Thrasher. Sandi/ Mockingbird. Kci 
below white, with more or less tawny tinge, and thickly spotti 
brown, except on throat and middle of belly, the spots long 
streaks on the sides ; wings with two white bars ; tail fcathc 
t^is; bill black, yellow below; feet pale; iris yellow; abo 
wiDg 4, tail 5 or 6; bill nearly straight, 1 inch long. Ea 
States; a delightful songster, abnndunt in thickets, etc. WiL 
14; NuxT., i, 328; Bd., 353 

Var. longiroitns. Long-billed Tlinish. Somewhat similar ; ( 
above ; the markings belovr blackish ; bill longer aud a little more cui 
to the Rio Grande. Bd., 362, pi. 52 ; Hev., 44. 

Curve-billed Thrush. Dull grayish -brown, below whitish, 
spotted with color of the back, whig coverts and lateral tail fen 
with white; size of the last; bill over an inch long, and decid 
Valley of Rio Grande aud Colorado. Bd. 351, pi. 51. c 

Cinereous Thrush. Brownish-ash, below whitish, shaded i 
especially behind, and with brown spots; two wing-bars and ti 
tail feathers obscurely white. Rather smaller than the foregoinj 
Lucas. Bd., Pr. Acad. Phil. 1859, 303, and Rev. 46; Ei 
Coop., 19 

"Bill longer than head, arcuate! Tail much longer than wing) 
spotted. 

Sickle-billed Thrush. Californian Mockingbird. Dark 
brown, paler below, deepening into nisty brown on belly an 
coverts ; throat rusty whitish ; auriculars streaked : bill black, a 
of curvature, about IJ long, but very variable in length ai 
curve ; tarsus about IJ ; total length 11 or more ; wing 4 or 1( 
6 inches long. Coast region of California. Cass., 111. 260, 
349; Kev. 48; Coop., 16 

Var. lecontei. Leconte'a Thrush. Pale ash, still paler below, 
brownish-yellow on under tail coverts ; throat whitish, with slight max 
bill black ; no decided markings anywhere. 'A bleached desert ra 
Valley; only two specimens known. (Ft. Yuma, Leconte; Ft. M 
Bd., 350, pi. 50; Rev. 47; Coop., 17. 

Crissal Thrush. Olive-browu, paler on throat and belly; tl 
with blackish maxillary streaks ; under tail coverts chestnut in 
trost ; auriculars slightly streaked; bill black. Size of the In 
larger; tiiil 6 or more. Valley of Rio Grande and Colorado, 
pi. 82; Rev. 47; Coop., IS 
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76 BAX1C0LID£, BLUEBIRDS. — OGN. 5, 6. 

Family SAXIC!OLID^. Stone-chats and Bluebirds. 

Chiefly Old World ; i-opreseuted in North America by one European straggler and 
the fumiliar bluebirds ; autliors assign difTcrcnt limits to it, and frequently trans- 
■ pose the genera ; it might come under Tiirdidm 
without violence. As usually constituted, it 
contains upwards of one hundred species, com- 
monly referred to about a dozen genera. Like 
most other groups of Pasaerea, it has never been 
defined with precision, the family being knoim, 
conventionally, by the birds ornithologists put 
in it. The following birtls have booted tarsi ; 
oval nostrils; bristled rictus; rather short, 
Fio. IT. 8tono-cb«[; nsturaieiio. squafc OF cmargiufttc tail; long, pointed wings, 
with very short spurious Ist quill, and the tip formed by the 2d, 3d and 4th quills. 

6. GenuB 8AXICOLA Beohatein. 
Stone-chat. Wheat-ear. Adult: — aaliygray; forehead, superciliary line 
aud under parts white, latter often brownish-tinted ; upper tail covevta 
white, wings ami tail black, lattei* with most of the feathers white for half 
their length ; lino from nostril to eye, and broad band ou side of head, black ; 
bill and feet black ; young everywhere cinnamon-brown, paler below ; wing 
3J, tail 2^, tarsus I ; middle toe and claw f . Atlantic coast, iistray from 
£unipe vid Greenland; also. North Pacific Coast, from Asia. Cass., 111., 
208, pi. 34; Bu., 220, and Rev. 61 (enanthe. 

8. Ctoniu SIAIiIA Svainaon. 

'«*More or less blue: hill and feet black; ¥ grayish or brownish, with blue 
traces, especially on rump, wings and tail. Yvung like the ?, but curiously 
spotted. 6-7 long, wing 3J-4}, tail 22~3J, bill J or less, tarsus J or less. 

Eastern Blu^ird. ^ rich sky-blue, uniform above ; below reddish- 
brown, belly white. Eastern U. S. Wils. i, 56, pi. 3; Nutt. i, 445; 
ii, 171, pi. 134; Bd., 222 sialis. 

Western Blu^ird. ^ above, and the throat, deep blue, with a dorsal 
patch of same color as breast and sides, which are rather darker tbau iu the 
last species; belly dull bluish-gray. Rocky Mountains to Pacific. Nutt., 
i, 513 ; AUD., ii, 176, pi. 135 ; Bd., 223 ; Coof., 28. . . . mexicana. 

Arctic Bluebird. $ everywhere clear palo bine, with a faint greeu 
shade, paler below, fadiug into white on belly. Chiefly central region of 
N. A., from 65° into Mexico; also Pacific coast. Ntrrr., 514; Aud., ii, 
178, pi. 136; Bd., 224; Coop., 29 arctica. 

Family CINCLID.S:. Dippers. 

Aquatic! thrusb'like birds (formerly included under Tardida,), with thickset 
bodies, compact plumage to resist water, short, stiff, concave wings, with 10 prima- 
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ULINJ;, KINGLETS. POLIOPTIUN J! , QNATCATCIIBItS. — QBN. 9, 10. 

mon in our woods, thickets and orcbarda. Migratory, insectivorous ; 
eet Bong. 

9. Genua BEGUIiUS Cuvier. 
ecnish-olive, below wiiitisli or ycllowisli ; wings and tail dusky, edged 
nisli or jellowisb, wing coverts wliitish-tippcd. 4-4^ long, wing 2^-2^ ; 

cwwned Kinglet. Crown with a rich scarlet patch (in both scxca, 
ing ill both t!ie first jear) ; no l>l;tck altout head ; bill aad feet black, 
merica. Wils., i, 83, [)I. 5, 
[TT., i, 415; AuD., ii, l(i8, 

Bd., 227. . CALENDULUS. 

1-crowned Kinglet. Crown 
ill fnnit and on sides by 
iclosing a yellow and flame 
patch (in tlio $ ; in ihb J , 
let wanting) ; extienio fore- 
id lino over eye, whitish ; 
' ever without traces of black 
DW on the head, may be told 
last species, by smaller size 
lence of a tiny bristly feather 

I the nostrils; this is want- no. I». Gulden-crDirned Kinglet. 

•lendiihis. North America. WiLS., i, 126, pi. 8, f. 2 ; AuD., ii, 

132; Bd., 227 satrapa. 

Cuvier'8 Kinglet {R. cuvieri Acd., ii, 163, pi. 131 ; Kutt., i, 416, Schuyl- 
r, June, 1812), not now known, is said to have two black stripes on each 
cud. Ii. tricolor Nurr., i, 420, is M. satrapa; so is his R. crtstatus, which 
ne of the European species, not found in North America. 

Siib/ainily POLIOPTILINJE. Gnatcatckera. 
not booted, and wings not longer tlian the rounded tail ; bill slender (too 
he figs.), dcprcssnl and well bristled at base; tip evidently overhanging 
he figs-) ; tarsus long, slender ; toes very short. Delicate little woodland 
3uliar to America ; migratory, insectivorous, very active and sprightly, 
p, squeaking notes. There are about a dozen, chiefly Central and South 
, species of the single 

10. Genus FOIiIOPTILA Solater. 
uish-ash, paler or white below ; fail black and white ; wings dusk;-, edged 
y white ; bill and feet black ; only 4-4J long ; wing scarcely 2, tail rather 

iray Gnalcatcher. Clear ashy blue, bluer on head ; forehead, and 
r eye, black (wanting in 9 ) : outer tail feather white. United 
' Mass. ; Arizona; Mexico. W1L8., it, 164, pi. 18, f. 3; Nutt., i, 
ed.,i,327; AuD., i, 244, pi. 70; Br>.,380; Coop., 35. c^rulba. 
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PABIDf, TITMICE, OR CHICKADEES. GEN. 11. 79 

Black-headed Gnalcalcher. $ bluish-osh, with whole crown black. 9 
with crown Hko back; outer tail feather white-cilgod only. Southwest 
United States. Cass., HI., 1C4, pi. 27; Bd., 382; Coop., 31. melanuka. 

Plumbeous Gnatcatcfier. Duller 
leaden grjiy; crown like back; a 
white, and also a black (latter not 
in 9) superciliary line; whole outer 
web of outer tail feather, and its tip 
for some distance, white. Arizona. 
Bd., 382; Coop., 37. . plumbba. 

Family CHAJUMTDM. Wren- 
tits. 

Recently framed for a single species, 
much like a titmouse in general appear- fl/^^iJ.US^^J^Uu^tiJ.^t^rSl^rT.nU^e^^^^ 
auce, but with the tarsus not evidently '""°^i'"'""'*""^«''""'"'"- '""■^■'"?"'""- 
scutcllate in front; rounded wings much shorter than the graduated tail; lores 
bristly, and plumage extraordinarily soft and las. With tho general habits of 
wrens, with which the species was formerly associated. 

11. GtenuB CHAMPA Gambel. 
Fasciated Tit, or Ground Wren. Dull grayish or olivaceous-brown, 
below paler and more fulvous; throat and breast streaked with darker; 
wings and tail brawn, obscurely waved with dusky; whitisii ring round 
eye ; iris white. 5J-G ; wing only 2i-2J, tiil 3^ ; tho graduation an inch. 
Coast region of California. A curious bird, with no special resemblance to 
any other species. Cass., III., 36, pi. 7; Bd., 370; Coop,, 39. fasciata. 

Family FABIDiE. Titmice, or Chickadees. 

Ours are all small (under 7 in. long) birds, at once distinguialied by baring 10 
primaries, the 1st much shorter than the 2d ; wings barely or not longer than the 
tail ; tail-feathers not stiff nor acuminate ; tarsi seiitcUatc, longer ttian tbe middle 
toe, anterior toes much soldered at base ; nostrils concealed by dense tufts, and 
bill compressed, stout, straight, unnotched and much shorter than the head ; charac- 
ters that readily marked them off from all their allies, as wrens, creepers, etc. 
Really, they are hard to distinguish, technically, from jays ; hut all our jays are 
much over 7 inches long. 

They are distributed over North America, but the crested species are rather 
southern, and all but one of them western. Most of them are hardy birds, endur- 
ing the rigors of winter without inconvenience, and as a consequence, none of 
them are property migratory. They are musical, after a fashion of their own, 
chirping a quaint ditty ; are active, restless, and very heedless of man's presence ; 
and eat cverjthing. Some of the western species build astonishingly large and 
curiously shaped nests, pensile, like a bottle or purse with a hole in one side ; 
others live in knotholes, and similar snuggeries that they are said to dig out for 
themselves. They are very prolifle, laying numerous eggs, and raising more than 
one brood a season ; the young closely resemble the parents, and there are no 
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PAKINie, TRUE TITMICE. — GEN. 12. 

exual changes of plumage. All but one of our spGciee are 
y have a pleasing look, with their trim form and the tasteful 

Subfamily PARINuE. True Titmice, 

n aberrant forms, uauittly allowed to constitute a separate 
mes altogether removed from Paridce, the Titmice compose 
well defined group, to which the foi-egoing diagnosis and re- 
y applicable. There may be about seventy-five good species 
"estricted, most of them falling in the genns Panis, or in its 
)od. With few exceptions tliey are birds of the nortliern 
r in Europe, Asia and North America. The larger proportion 
;ies inhabit the Old World ; all those of the New World occur 
cept two — Psatlriparua Taelanotis ■ and Partis meridionaiis, 
lOugL they have been lately included in our systematic works, 
distinct and beautiful species ; tlic latter is perhaps only a 
e common Chickadee. 

IS, Genua I.OPHOFHA1TES Eaup. 
crested. Leaden-gray, often with a faint olivaceous shade, 
■ ; wings and tail unmarked, (All the figures are of natural 

Forehead aloiio black ; nearly white below ; sides 
irown ; feet leaden-blue. Young birds have the crest 
plain, thus resembling the next species; but they are 
nearly white below, the sides showing rusty traces, 
Liirgest of our species of the family, 6-6i ; wiug 3-34, 
tail about the saine. Eastcni United States, north to 
Long Island; "Nova Scotia" (-fl«d.)- Wils,, i, 137, pi. 
8, f. 5 ; AUD., ii, 143, pi. 125 ; Bd., 384. dicolor. 

I*lain Titmouse. Plain leaden gray with faint olive 
shade, merely paler below ; no markings anywhere, 
lil about 2J, New Mexico, Arizona and California, 
!.D., 380; Elliot, pi. 3; Coop., 42. , , inornatus. 
nouxe. Size of the last, or rather lesd ; similar to the 



Fia.23. Black-created Til mou EC, FlO. 24. Bridled Tilraonec. 

Tchead whitish, and whole crest black. Valley of the 

, p. 13, pi, 3; Bd., 385; Coop., 43. atricristatus. 

Olivaceons-ash ; below soiled whitish ; chin and 
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PARID£, TITMICE OB CHICKADEES. — GEN. 13, 14. 

throat pure black; sides of head and ueck white, commonly atriped 
black in two or three places ; crest like back, margined with black ; smi 
5-5i ; wing and tail about 2J; yownjf with the 
black head-markings obscure. New Mexico, 
Arizona, and southward. Cass., III., 19; Bd., 
386; Coop., 43 wollweberi. 

13. Oenua FASTTS Linneus. 

• Crown and nape, with cUin and throat, black, 
separated by ashy or whitish ; above brownish or 
grayish ash, often with faint olivaceous tinge ; below 
whitish or rusty or brownrsh shaded on Bides ; wings 
and tail plain, more or less whitish-edged. 

t No white superciliary line. 

Titmouse. Black-cajpped Chickadee. Average 
dimensions: — Length 5i; extent 8J ; wing and 
tail, each, 2^ ; tarsus 7-10. Extretnes: — 
Length 43-5if extent 7 J-8J ; wing and tail 
2i-2| ; tarsus ^-%. North America. Every- 
where abundant. WiLS., i, 137, pi. 8, f. 4; Aim., ii, 146, pi. 126; 1 
i, 244; Bd., 390 atkicap 

Var. SEPTENTRI0NA1.IS. Long-tailed Chickadee. Averaging lai^er ; paler 
and less shaded on sides ; wings and tail much edged with whitish ; tail 
compared with the wings (nearly or quite 3). Missouri and- Rocky Mount 
gion. CaS3., III., 80, pi. 14 ; Bd.,'389. 

Var. CAROLINE Nsis. Caivtina Titmouse. Averaging smaller than P. 
piUus; wings and tail less edged with whitish. Eastern United States, sou 
AtD., ii, 152, pi. 127 ; Bd., 392. 

Var. occiDENTALis. Western Titmouse. Size of the first ; said to bo ■ 
with longer tarsi. Pacific Coast. Bd., 391. 

tt A distinct white line in the black over eyes and across forehead. 

Mountain Chickadee. Otherwise exactly like P. atricapillus. 
Mountains to Pacific. Bd., 394; Elliot, pi. 2 ; Coop., 46. . mon^ 

•• Body with chestnut brown ; chin and throat brownish-black. 

Hudsonian Chickadee. Palo olive-brown ; crown similar but brc 
below on sides, and behind, palo chestnut. About 5 ; wing 2i, ti 
British America into Northern States (Alaska, Dall). Add., ii, 1. 
123; Bd., 395. Var. liUoralis is described from Nova Scotia, huds 

Chestnut-backed Chickadee. Crown, nape and throat alike in color 
brown; back and sides chestnut. Under 5; wing 2J, tail less. 
coast. Add., ii, 158, pi. 129; Bd.,394; Coop., 47, . . . rdfe 

14. Genus FSALTBIFARTTS Bonaparte. 
Dwarfs among pygmies ! 3^-4^ long ; wing 2 or less, tail 2 or more ; ; 
KRT TO N. A. Bians. 11 
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SITTID^, NUTHATCHES. — OEN. 15, 16. 

below. Both speciea are westero ; these and 
•us pensile neBts above mentioned. 
irk brown, unlike back. Pacific coast to 

pi. 130 ; Bd., 397 ; Coop., 48. . miniuus. 
ke back. Iris brown or yellow. Arizona. 

PLUMBED8. 

A AUBIFARtrs Baird. 

shy; paler below; head all yellow (this color 
F wing chestnut ; 4J ; wing and tail about 2J, 
ktuth and Lowev California. Bd., 400, and 

FLAVICEPS. 

TTIDM.- Nuthatches, 
jpects IVom either Certhiidce or Partdce,with both 
1, that I shall give them independent family rank, 
ring, compressed, slender, acute, nearly or about 
commissure about straight, gonys long, convex, 
rved look to a really straight bill). Nostrils 
8. Wings long, pointed, with 10 primaries, the 
luch shorter than wings, broad, sort, nearly even ; 
>e and claw, scutellatc in front; toes all long, 
sed claws; 1st toe and claw about equal to the 
il in length ; plumage compact ; body flattened ; 
thatches are amongst the most nimble and adroit 
t and hang in every conceivable attitude, bead 
This is done, too, without any help from the 
n applied to the support. They are chiefly insec- 
its ; and get their English name from their habit 
ks in bark, and hammering away with the bill till 
ery active and restless little birds, quite sociable, 
[) up a continuous noise ; lay 4-6 wnite, spotted 
kmily is a small one, of less than thirty species, 
Madagascan form, Bi/pherpes, a genus peculiar 
iT confined to New Zealand (AcanthisiUa) : but 
lus Sitta, with 12 or 14 species, 8 or 9 of Europe 
r country : — 

nuB SITTA IiuuueuB. 

er tail coverts washed with rusty brown ; ashy- 
blue above, middle tail feathers the same, other 
tail feathers black, spotted with white ; crovm 
and nape qIossij black, without atripea; wings 
varied with black, white and the color of the 
bock. Large ; 3^G ; wing 3^, tail 2. 

While-belied Nuthatch. As above; bill 
1 tbo youug and many 9 *s, black of head 
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SITTID^, HDTHATCHE8. CEBTHMDJ:, CREEPERS. — GEN. 16. 83 

restricted to nape, or altogether abseat. Eastern United States to the 
Plains. WlLS., i, p. 40; Nutt., i, 581; Aud., iv, 175, pi. 247; Bd., 
374 CAEOLINENSIS. 

Var. ACDLEATA. Slender-billed Nuthaich. Exactly like the laat, except slen- 
derer bill ; not over 15-100 deep at base. Plains to Pacific. Bd., 375 ; Coof., 54. 

•• Rusty brown below, nearly uuiform ; back bluer than in the last, head with 
white Gripes, crown black or like back ; tail as in the last ; - wings plain ; medium 
in size ; 4^ to nearly 5 ; wing 2§, tail 1 J. 

Red-bellied Nuthatch. $ with crown glossy black, bordered by white 
stripes mectiug across forehead, below these a black bar through eye to 
hind nape, below this, and the chin, white. 9 with crown like back, aud the 
lateral black stripe merely dusky ; young with no . 

black on the crown and lateral stripes obscure, ■ 

North America, but rather northerly. Wils., i, V^ '^^ 

40, pi. 2 ; KuTT., i, 583 ; Aud., iv, 179, pi. 248 ; 

Bd., 376 CANADENSIS. 

•••Pale niBty or brownish white below; wings, ^^ „ jtedbdUed Nothsich; 
tail and bock, much as in the last ; crown and nape oatoivi atu. 

lyrown to below eyes, the lower border darker ; head without white stripes. Small- 
est; 4, or less, long; wing 2j, tail 1^. 

Bi-oion-headed Nuthatch. Crown clear hair-brown ; a distinct little 
whitish spot on uape; middle tail feathers like bock, with no black, and 
little or no white ut base. South Atlantic States, strictly. W1L8., ii, 105, 
pi. 15; Nutt., i, 584; Aud., ii, 181, pi. 249; Bd., 377, . . pusilla. 

Pygfi^y Nuthatch. Crown dull olive brown, its lateral borders blackish; 
the nuchal whitish spot wanting or obscure ; middle tail feathers white at 
base, and there black-edged on outer web. This species is apt to be quite 
brownish underneath, instead of merely muddy white, as in the lost; but 
both vary much in this respect. Rocky Mountains to Pacific, United States. 
Add., iv, 184, pi. 250; Bd., 378; Coop., 55 PTOMa^. 

Family CEBTUIIDiB. Creepers. 

A very small, well-marked group, of about a dozen species, and four or five 
genera, which fall in two sections, commonly called subfamilies ; one of these, 
TicliodromincB, is represented by the well known European Creeper, T. muraria, and 
several, chiefly Australian, species of the genus Climacterit ; while the genus Cer- 
thea, with five or six species or varieties, and one or two allied genera (all but one 
Old World) constitutes the 

Subfamap CERTHIIN^. 1)ipie<d Creepers. 
Our species may be known on sight, among North American Oscines, by ita 
rigid, acuminate tail-feathers, like a woodpecker's. Besides : — bill about equal to 
bead, extremely slender, sharp and decurved ; nostrils exposed ; tarsus shorter 
than 3d toe and claw, which is connate for the whole of the 1st joint, with both 
2d and 4tb toe; Ist toe shorter than its claw; claws all much curved and very 
sharp ; tarsus scutellate ; wings lO-primaried, 1st very short, not one>half the 2d, 
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84 TROGLODYTID^, WRENS. — GEN. 17. 

which ia less than the 3d ; point of wing formed by 3d, 4th and 5tb quills ; tail 
rounded, equal to or longer than wing. Kestlesa, active little forest birds that 
make a living by picking bugs out of cracks in bark. In scrambling about, they 
use the tail as woodpeckers do, and never hang head downwards, like the nut^ 
hatches. Lay numerous eggs in knotholes ; 
not migratory ; no song ; slight seasonal or 
sexual changes of plumage. 

17. OenuB CEHTEIA Iiinnseus. 

Brown Greeper. Plumage above bid- 
gularly barred with dusky, whitish, 
FiQ.ss. Brown c«^r;n.t.>ue. jawDy OF fuIvous browii, and bright 
brown — latter chiefly on the rump; below, white, eitber pure or soiled, 
and generally slightly brownish-washed behind; wings duaky, oddly varied 
with tawny or whitish bars and spots; tuil plain; about 5^; vviug and tail 
about 2f. North America. Wii^., i, 122, pi. 8; Nutt. ; Aud., ii, 109, 
pi. 115; Bd., 372 FAMiLiARie. 

Familjr TBOOLODYTIDJE. Wrens. 

Embracing a number of forms assembled in considerable variety, and difficult to 
limit with precision. Closclj' related to the last two or three families ; known from 
these by non-acuminate tail feathers and exposed nostrils. Very intimately re- 
sembling, in particular, the mocking group of thrushes — those with scutellate tarsi 
and not strictly spurious first primary ; but all our wrens are amaUer than any of the 
Miminee, and otherwise distinguished by less deeply cleft toes, as stated on p. 73 ; 
'■the inner toe is united by half its basal joint to the middle toe, sometimes by 
the whole of this Joint ; and the second Joint of the outer toe enters wholly or 
partially into this union, instead of the basal only." Nostrils narrowly or broadly 
oval, exposed, overhung by a scale resembling that of the GaUince; bill rather or 
very slender, straight or slightly decurved, from half as long to about as long as 
the head, unnotched in all our genera ; no evident rictal bristles : wings short, 
more or less rounded, primaries 10, the 1st short, but not strictly spurious; tail 
variable in length, much or little i-ounded : tarsus scutellate, hind toe very long. 

Excluding certain Old World forms sometimes placed with the Wrens, but prob- 
ably better assigned elsewhere ; and excepting the Euiopcan wren and its con- 
geners, the TroglodytidiB are coniined to America. If thus restricted, the family is 
susceptible of more exact limitation, as shown by Batrd in his elaborate 'Review' 
(p. 91). There are about a hundred recognized species or varieties, usually referred 
to about sixteen genera or subgenera ; most of these belong to tropical America, 
where the family reaches its maximum development; for instance, over twenty 
species of Campylorhynclms alone are described. Of the North American forms, 
genera 18, 19 and 20 are confined to the West, aud represent a section distin- 
guished by the breadth of the individual tail feathers, which widen noticeably 
towards the tip. Species of all our other genera are common and familiar eastern 
birds, much alike in disposition, manners and habits ; the house wren may be taken 
to typify these. They are sprightly, fearless and impudent little creatures, apt U> 
show bad temper when they fancy themselves aggrieved by cats or people, or any- 
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TBOGLODIITDX, WEENS. — GEN. 18, 19, 2( 

thing else tliat ib b^ or unpleasant to them ; they quarrel a { 
particularly spiteful towards martins and swallows, whose homei 
and occupy. Their song is bright and hearty, and they are 1 
music ; when disturbed at it, they make a great ado with noisy 
them live in reedy swamps and marshes, where they hang astonisl 
nests, with a little hole in one side, on tufls of rushes, and lay 
colored eggs; the others nest anywhere, in shrubbery, kuotho 
and other odd nooks. Nearly all are migratory ; one ia station) 
us in fall fVom the north, the rest in spring IVoro the south, 
very prolific, laying several sets of eggs each season. Plainly c 
being the usual colors ; no red, blue, yellow or green in any of <i 

18. Gentu CAJfPYIiOKHTNCHnS Spix. 

Brown-headed Creeper Wren. Brown, coaspicuousi} 
crown brown, plain ; below whitisb becoming pale browi 
mnny very distinct round black spots, largest and close 
breast; tail feathers black, only the outer and central paii 
one white bar on the inner web. Largest of all, 8 ; wing i 
South-western United States, and southward. Cass., I 
Bd., 355; Coop., 61 b 

Allied Creeper Wren. Similar; smaller; fewer and sm 
on breast ; tftil feathers all with white bars or spots on b 
St. Lucas, Xastus, Proc. Acud. Philada., 1859^ p. 298 
Bd., Rev. 100; Coop., 62. A variety of the lust? . . 

18. Genus SAJiFINCTES Cabanis. 
Rock Wi-en. Bi-ownish-gray, often obsoletely waved 
darker shades, becoming cinuitmon or fulvous-brown on r 
speckled with black and white dots; below whitish, tl 
obscurely streaked with dusky; belly and sides fiilvous-brt 
tail coverts bhtckiah-barred ; wings dusky, obscurely w 
chiefly ou outer webs ; middle tail feathers barred like n 
broad subtorminal black bar and fulvous tip; outer f 
several such miirkings. 5i-6 ; wings 2J, tail 2J; all 
obscure and blended ; the brown has often a slight pinkist 
and Rocky Mouutaia region of the United States into Mex 
obaolela, Bonap., Am. Orn., i,- 6, pi. 1, f. 2.) Nun., 
113, pi. 116; Bd., 357; Coop,, G5, 

20, Genus CATUJdRFES Baird. 
Mexican or White-throated Wren. Brown, gi-ayer tow 
becoming rich ferruginous or brownish-red behind, both 
chin and throat pure white ; back and crown finely 8pe< 
and white dots; wings dusky, waved with brown ; tail ric 
rump and belly, with* numerous narrow distinct black bi 
or speckled with dusky and whitish ; bill long (t or i 
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86 TKOGLODTTID^, WRENS. — GEN. 21, 22. 

slender; 5-5^; wing 2J, tail 2J. Soutb-fvestern United States and south- 
ward. Cass., III., 173, pi. 30; Bd., 356; Coop., 66. . . mexioamds. 

21. Oenns TKBYOTHOBTTS VleiUot. 
• Tail not longer than wicga, all its featbere reddish-brown with numerous fine 
black bars. 

Catvlina Wren. Clear reddish-brown, slightly grayer on head, brightest 

on rump ; below tawny of varying shade ; long conspicuous superciliary 

line whitfl or tawny; wings edged 

with color of back, and dusky waved ; 

wing coverts usually whitish spotted ; 

under tail coverts usually blackish 

barred; sides of body unmarked. 

5i to nearly 6 ; wings 2J, tail rather 

less. Eastern United States, rather 

southern ; noith to Connecticut, and 

scarcely or not migratory ; winters 

at Washington, D. C. A voluble 

songster. Wils., ii, 61, pi. 12, f. 

5; NUTT., 1, 429; Aud., ii, 116, 

pi. 117 ; Bd., 361. ludoviciands. 

Var. BERLANDiEKi. Berlondier' s 

W}-en. Similar; rather smaller; bill 

larger ; darker, especially below ; sides 

dusky-barred. Near Mexican boundary. 

no. 20. Caroiinn w ren. ^ geographical race of the last, with 

which it is perfectly connected, according to Mr. Allen, by intermediate Floridan 

specimens. Bd., 862, pi. 83, f. 1 ; Rev. 1-24. 

"• Tail longer than wings ; its feathers mostly black. 

Bewick's Wren. Grayish-brown; below asby-whito; superciliary line 
white ; wings dusky, faintly waved ; under tail coverts dark-barred ; two 
middle tail feathers like back, with numerous iinc black bars, others black, 
several of the lateral with white or gray spots or tips. 5J; extent 63; 
wings little or not over 2, tail 2^. United States, southern ; in New Mexico 
and Arizona, whiter below (var. leucogaster) ; on Pacific coast, grayer above 
and bill longer (var. spilurus). Ndtt., i, 434; Aud., it, 120, pi. 118; 
Bd-, 303; Rev. 126; Coop., 69, bewickii. 

32. Oenus THOai.OBTTE8 VieiUot. 
House Wren. Brown, brighter behind; bolow rnsty-brown, or grayish- 
brown, or even grayish-white ; everywhere waved with darker shade, very 
plainly on wings, tail, flanks and under tail coverts ; breast apt to be darker 
than either throat or belly; bill less than head, about half an inch long; 
wings aud tail nearly equal, about 1J-2J ; total length from 4J-5i (aver- 
age 4S). Eastern United States, very abundant anywhere. Wilb., ii, 129, 
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pi. 8; NoxT., i, 422; Avu., i\, 125, pi. 120; Bd., 367. Very varia 
precise tiot, distinctness of the barring, etc. ; old spring birds are apt 
grayer and clearer below ; young fall specimens are usually brownei 
americanus Aud., as I have said (Proc. Essex Inst, v, 1867, 278 ; ep* 
iu my cabinet, personally identified by Audubon ; see also Maynakd, ) 
p. 95), is not otherwise different, and I shall now drop it. . . . 

Var. parkToanni Aud. On an average, grayer and paler. Western 
States (see Coues, Proc. Acad. Phil., 186G, p. 43). Bd., 367 ; Coop., 71. 

23. OenuB AlTOBTHtTBA Bennie. 

Winter Wren. Deep browu, darkest ou head, brightest ou run 
tail, obscurely waved with dusky aud sometimes with whitish also; ti 
rump ; wings dusky, edged with 
color of back, and dark barred ; 
several outer primaries also whitish 
barred ; a superciliary lino, and ob- 
scure streaks on sides of bead and 
neck, whitish; below pale browu; 
belly, flanks and under tail coverts 
strongly barred with dusky aud 
whitish. Only 4-4J long ; extent 

6J-6J; wing 2 or leas, tail Ij or F10.30. winierWren. 

lesx — BO short that tlio outstretched feet reach beyond it. Tarai 
middle too and claw together about H ; bill §. North America ; 
States iu winter. Sylvia hyemdlis, W1L8., i, 139, pi. 8, f. 6; 
hyeinalis, Aod., ii, 128, pi. 121; Bd., 369; TVog. eurojxmig, Nu 
427. Var. pacificus is described ; Bd., Rev. 145. . . . trooloi 

Alaskan Wren. "Form like that of the winter wren;" size and 
nearly the same ; darker ; bill larger ; culmon, gapo and gonys almo 
fectly straight — latter slightly ascending. St. George's Island, B 
Sea, One specimen known. A variety of the last? Bd., Trans. 
Acad., 1869, 315, pi. 30, f. 3 alasc 

24. Genus TELUATODYTES Cabania. 
Long-biUed Marsh Wren, Above clear brown, unbarred, back 
black patch containing distinct white streaks, crown brownish-black, 
ciliary Hue to nape white : wings not noticeably barred, but outer w 
inner secondaries blackish ; tail brown, dusky l 
below dull white, often quite pure, the sides 
brownish-washed, and under tail coverts son 
barred. 4f-5J long; wing about 2, tail less, 
"fw. ai' iilng.biii«d H^b 3-i ; bill i or more, barely curved. North An 
Wren; uM.6i»e. particularly reedy swamps and marshes of 1 

States, abundant. WiLS., ii, 58, pi. 12, f. 4; Nutt., i, 439; Al 
135, pi. 123; Bd., 364; yav. 2}aludicola, Bd., Kev. 148. . . pah 
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25. Oonos CISTOTHOBUS Cabania. 
Short-billed Marsh Wren. Dark brown above, crown and middle of 
back blackish, nearly everywhere congpicuously streaked with white; below 
buffy white, shading into pale brown on sides and behind ; wings and tail 
barred with blackish and light brown ; flanks barred with dusky ; throat and 
middle of belly whitish : 44 ; wing and tail about 1^ ; bill not J long and 
very slender; tarsus and middle toe and claw together about 1^. Eastern - 
United States, in reedy swamps and marshes, not common. Troglodytes 
brevirostris. Nutt., i, 431; Aud., ii, 138, pi. 124; Bd., 365. stellaris. 

Family AT.A TTnTnaa, Larks. 

A rather small group, well defined by the character of the feet, in adaptation to 
terrestrial life. The subcylinctrical tarai are scutellate and blunt behind as in front, 
with a deep groove along the inner side, and a slight one, or none, on the outer 
face. Other characters (shared, however, witli some Motacillida) are the very long, 
straight, hind claw, which equals or exceeds its digit in length ; the long, pointed 
wings, with the 1st primary spurious or wanting, and the inner secondaries (" terti- 
ariea") lengthened and flowing. The nostrils are usually concealed by dense tufts 
of antrorse feathers. The shape of the bill is not diagnostic, being sometimes 
short, stout and conic, much as in some FririgUUdix, while in other genera it is 
slenderer, and more lilie that of insectivorous Passeres. The family is composed, 
nominally, of a hundred species ; with the exception of one genus and two or three 
species or varieties, it is confined to the Old World. Its systematic position is 
open to question ; Lilljeborg removes it from Oscines altogether, probably on 
account of the peculiarities of the podotheca ; authors generally place it near the 
FringUlidcB, perhaps firom the resemblance of the bill of some species to that of the 
finches ; but it has many relationships with the Motacitlidte, and in the arrangement 
of this work I find no better place for it than here, though it has no special affinity 
with the preceding family. Moreover, the fact that it has indifierently nine or ten 
primaries may indicate a natural position between the sets of families in which 
number of primaries is among the diagnostic features. According to shape of bill, , 
structure of nostrils, and number of primaries, the family may be divided into two 
subfamilies, the AlaudinK, typified by the celebrated skylark of Europe, and the 

Subfamily CALANDRITINj^, 
Represented in America by the single genus Eremophila, of which there are 
nominally ten, really four or five, species. The birds of this genus have the bill com- 
pressed-conoid, shorter than the head, the nostrils densely feathered, and appar- 
ently only nine primaries (though I suspect that a rudimentary 1st primary exists 
in the condition mentioned under Ampells and Vireo) ; the point of the wing 
formed by the first three primaries ; the tail of me<]ium length and nearly square ; 
and a peculiar little tuft of lengthened feathers over each ear, like the "horns" of 
certain owls. They frequent open places, are strictly terrestrial in habits, and 
never hop when on the ground, like most Passeres ; they are migratory in most 
localities, and gregarious, except when breeding ; nest on the ground, and lay 4-5 
speckled eggs ; sing sweetly in the spring time. 
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2S. Genua EHEHOFH 
Horned Lark. Shore Lark. Id spring 
rump, Dape and wing coverts, thickly streal 
breast and sides shaded with the color of th< 
ciliary line pale yellow, or yellowish-white ; 
Btripe under the eye, black; tail 
black, outer feathera white-edged 
and middle ones like the back. 
Tinta extremely variable; young 
birds, and fall and winter specimens 
of the Atlantic States are plain 
grayish-brown, streaked with darker, 
below soiled whitish, aad with the 
black markings of the bead and 
breast obscure or wanting, though 
the yellow is usually bright — even 
more so than in spring. Length 7-7^, wit 
claw i-|, very slender and sharp. North j 
spring beyond the Uuited States, but in the ' 
further south. Wilb., i, 85, pi. 5, f. 4 ; N 

151; Bd., 403 

Var. CHRraoL£i!A. A rather smaller, brightei 
western United States and Mexico. It looks < 
not distinguishable as a species by any definite 
rufa Add., vii, 353, pi. 497 ; Bd., 403. The fori 
American species or variety, are the only Americ 

Family HOTACIIiLID.a 

Bill shorter than the head, very slender, straig 
not evidently bristled. PrimarieB nine, of which 
and the first three, fonr or five, form the point 
longest one nearly, or quite, equalling the pris 
lengthened, generally about equalling the wing 
longer than the middle toe and claw ; inner to( 
joint of outer toe soldered with the middle one 
and little curved claw. A pretty well defined | 
World, species, which may be termed terrestrial 
ground, where they run with facility, never hop] 
□Bually gregarions ; are insectivorons and mig 
name ttom the characteristic habit of moving 
motion, as if they were using it to balance tl 
They may be distinguished from all the foreg 
having only nine primaries ; and from all the foil 
ing inner secondaries ; and from Aiaudiike, witi 
as well as in usually having a lengthened, stra 
tarsal envelope as in Oscines generally, slender 

KEY TO K. A. BIRDS. 13 
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ally recognized, though the distinctions are scarcely more than 

'family MOTACJLLINjE. True Wagtails. 
merica by a single species ; in the Old World by nearly fifty 
chiefly belonging to the genus MotacUla and its subdivisions 
jf which Budylea is one. In MotaeiUa itself, the hind claw is 
y length and curvature ; in Budytes, the hind claw is longer 
and nearly straight, and the tail is about as long as the 
^^ wing, the point of which is formed by only three quills. 

27. Gennfl BUDYTE8 Cuvier. 

Yellow Wagtail. Greenish-oliTe, below yellow ; 

P"*«v crown and nape aahy, superciliary line white, wings 

and tail blackish, white-edged. Length 6; wing 

and tail about 3. Alaska; a well known, widely 

lely Turiabte Old World species, unknown in America 

liscovery by Dr. Bannister that it is abundant at St. 

and Bann., Trans. Chicago Acad., 1869, 277, pi. 30, 

PLATA. 

Subfamny ANTHJNjE. TiUarka. 

single genua Anthvs, of which, however, there are several sub- 
l1 Anihvi, the wing is longer than the tail, and its point is 
outer primaries, the 5th being abruptly shorter ; the hind claw 
id nearly or quite equals its digit in length. Here belong onr 
South American forme even five primaries enter into the tip of 

European subgenera only three primaries are abruptly longer 
ones. Our Antkua is strictly congeneric with the European 
if the genus : Neocorys only differs in having the feet larger 

bout fitly species (among them six or eight Central and South 
lacribed to Anthinm, of which half may prove genuine. They 
ore or less gregarious birds, migratory and insectivorous. 

28. a«na8 AMTU.UB BecliBteiii. 
TillarJc. Wagtail. Pipit. Dark brown with a slight 

lost of the feathers with dusky centres, giving a slightly 

e ; eyelids, superciliary line and all the 

iffy or ochrey brown (very variable in 

ftnd Bides of the neck and body thickly 

ly ; winge uud tail blackish, inner aec- 

d, and one or more outer tail feathers 

rhite; 6i-6i, wing 3i-5J, tail 2M- 

everywhere ; an abundant and well 

ds and plains. In the United States, 

;ks, in the fall and winter: breeds in 

iu the Rocky Mountains, above the '" "^nnx'iim.'"^' 
south as Park county, Colorado (^Allen) ; lays 4-6 very 
in a mossy iiest on the ground; voice querulous, gait 
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tremulous, flight vacillating. WiL3., v, 89, pi. 89 ; Nutt., i, 450 ; AcD., 
iii, 40, pi. 140; Bd., 232 ludovioianus. 

28. OenoB NEOCOBY8 Solater. 
Missouri Skylark. Brown, the foathers with paler edges ; belnw and a 
superciliary line, whitish, the breast sharply speckled with dusky; wings 
and tail dusky, inner secondaries pale-edged, outer t&U feathers whit« ; 5^ ; 
wing 3, tail 2J. Region of tlie Upper Missouri and Suskatchewan, ex- 
tremely rare ; said to resemble closely the European skylark in habits. 
Add., vii, 335, pi. 486; Bd., 232 spragoei. 

Family STLVICOLrD^. American Warblers. 

Primaries, nine ; inner secondaries not enlarged, nor hind toe lengthened and 
straightened, as in the two preceding families ; bill without a lohe or tooth near the 
middle of the commissure, as in Pyranga, nor strongly toothed and hooked at end, 
as in CoUurio and Vtreo, nor greatly flattened with g^e reaching to eyes, as in 
Hirundinidce, nor strictly conical with angulated commissure, as in FringUlidce. 
The family presents such a number of minor modifications of form, that it seems 
impossible to characterize it, except negatively ; in fact, it has never been satis- 
factorily defined. But doubtless the student will be able to assure himself that bis 
specimen is a sylvicoline, by its not showing the peculiarities of our other nine- 
primaried Oscines. 

All the sylvicolas are smaU birds ; excepting Icteria, and perhaps a species of 
Seiurus, not one is over six inches long, and they hardly averim;e over five. With 
few exceptions they are beautifully clothed in variegated colors j but the sexes are 
generally unlike, and the changes of plumage, with age and season of the year, are 
usually strongly marked, so that different specimens of the same species may bear 
to each other but little resemblance ; this of course renders carefhl discrimination 
necessary. The usual shape of the bill may be called conoid-elongate (something 
like a slender mini4 bullet in miniature), but the variations in precise shape are 
endless. The rictus is usnally bristled ; the bristles sometimes have an extraor- 
dinary development, and are sometimes wanting. The wings are longer than the 
t^l, except in Oeothlypta, Icteria, and one or two exotic genera ; neither the wing 
nor tail ever presents striking forms. The feet have no special peculiarities, though 
they s^ow some slight modifications corresponding to somewhat terrestrial, or more 
strictly arboricole, habits. Some of the warblers have the habits of titmice or 
wrens ; others of creepers or nuthatches ; the Seiuri closely resemble the tit- 
larks in some respects, and have even been placed in the MotaciUidtB; while the 
S^ophagincB simulate the Tj/rannidcB (of a different suborder) so perfectly that 
they used to be classed with the true flycatchers. The warblers grade so perfectly 
towards the tanagera that they have all been made a subfamily of Tanagridce 
(where possibly they belong). The affinity of some of them with the Ccerebida, 
or honey-creepers of the tropics, is so close that the dividing line has not been 
drawn. The position of Icteria and its two associate exotic genera, GranateUua 
and TeretriatiSy is open to question ; perhaps they come nearer VireonidcB, It is 
probable that final critical study will result In a remapping of the whole group ; 
meanwhile, the very diversity of forms included in it enables us to mark off sec- 
tions with ease. 
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ited, the Sylvicalida, comprising upwards of a hundred 
considered to repreBCnt, in America to which they are 

typical Old World warblers. I divide them into three 
Qeotklypiwx of Baird with the true Sylvicolince. Their 
ed from Baird'B excellent analysis, will be found in full 
e shortly contrasted ; — 

longer than tail (except in Oeothlypia) ; commisBure 
t bristles or none. 
irter than tail ; commissure much curved, unbristlcd. 

longer than t^l ; commissure slightly curved, with 
^e nostrils. 

mfly STLVICOLIN^. TTarWm. 

lorter than the head, about as high as, or rather higher 

strils, not hooked, but with a slight notch, or none, at tip ; 

ghtly curved ; a few rictal bristles, reaching little if any 

ne. Wings pointed, longer than the narrow, nearly even 

I. 

characteristic of North America ; all the genera and the 

des occurring within our limits in summer, though most of 

; Indies, Mexico and Central America. Dendrceca, the 

ful genus, ia particularly characteristic of the Eastern 

rictly insectivorous, though not such expert flycatchers as 

nk high as songsters, though they have pleasing notes in 

ly are all migratory, 

! creeping warblers, having the hind toe longer than its 

ore extensively soldered together at base than in any other 

ire ground warblers, with tlie feet relatively stouter than 

34 are worm-eating warbleri; these have no rictal bristles 

liends the wood warMers par exceUence. 

. Qenus lOnOTELTA Vieillot. 
re^er. (PL ii, figs. 12, 13, 14, 12a, 13a, 14a.) 
e, in streaks, except on the belly ; tail white-spotted, 
-5|, wing 2^2$, tail 2^. Eastern North Anienca ; 
illy observed ecrnmbling like a nuthatch about the 
trunk and larger branches of forest trees. Wils., 
iii, 22, pi. 19; Ndtt., i, 384; Aud., ii, 105; pi. 
114; Bd., 236 varia. 

31. Genua FABUXiA Bonaparte. 
Mue Tdlow-backed Warbler. J , in spring : 
blue, back with a golden-brown patch, throat and 
breast yelluw with a rich brown or blackish patch, 
the former sometimes extending along the sides; 
ig-bars, and several tail-spots, white ; lores black ; 
under flesh colored ; ? , in spring, with the blue less 
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bright, the back and throat patches not so well defined ; young, with the 
blue glossed with greenish, and these patches obscure or wanting ; but 
always recoguizable by the other marl£8 and very small size ; 4^-4^ ; wing 
2jti tail 1|. Eastern North America; un elegant, diminutive species, 
abundant in high open woods, where it is generally observed fluttering 
among the smallest twigs and terminal foliage. Wil8., iv, 17, pi. 28, f. 3 ; 
NuTT., i, 397 J AuD., ii, 57, pi. 91 ; Bd., 238 amehicana, 

32. Q&Rua FBOTOHOTABIA Baird. 
Prothonotary WaTbler. Golden-yellow, paler on the belly, changing to 
- olivaceous on the back, theuce to bluish-ashy on the rump, 
j~^ wings and tail ; most of the tail feathers largely white oti the 
~^-^ inner webs; no other special markings; bill entirely black, 
very large, at least ^ long ; 5<t, wing 23-3, tail 2^. South 
_ „ „ ^^ Atlantic and Gulf States; straying, however, to Ohio, 
urrwu-bier. MissouH and even Maiue; swamps and thickets; not com- 
mon. WiLs., iii, 72, pi. 24, f . 3 j Nutt., i, 410; Aud., iii, 89, 106; Bd., 
239 CITR£A. 

33. Geniu HEIiMZTHEBTTS BaOnesque. 

Wm-m-eating Warbler. Olive, below buffy, paler or whitish on the lielly ; 
bead buff, with four sharp black stripes, two along sides of crown from bill 
to nape, one along each side of head through 
the eye; wings and tail olivaceous, unmarked: ' 
bill and feet pule; bill acute, uubristled, un- 
notched, at least ^ long, stout at base; tail 
rounded; 5}, wing 2^, tail 2. The sexes are 
not particularly dissimilar. Eastern United 

States, rather southerly, but north to Maine; ric. n. wonn-Mtmir w.rhi«r. 
woods, shrubbery and swamps; rather common. WiLS., iii, 
4; Ndtt., i, 409; AuD., ii, 86, pi. 105; Bd., 252. . . . 

Swainaon's Warbler. Somewhat similar ; colors browner i 
tng the head, and more buffy below; a whitish superciliary liti 
markings anywhere; bill still longer, shaped something VA 
lark's ; tail cmarginate ; nearly 6 long. A rare and curioiia spi 
to the South Atlantic States ; said to have occurred in Mass 
this is a mistake. Aud., ii, 83, pi. 104 ; Bd., 252. . . . 

34. Genoa HEIiKTNTHOBHAOA Cabanis. 
•," The bill slender and exceedingly acute, unnotched, unbristled 
ing analysis will determine the species in adult plumage — not other 

Talireathersirhlte-blatched — blaleh, crown yellow, throat bluck, 

— greenlgh. crown imii hLI underimrH yellow, 

— groeniBh. crown (prntl^) And ttaront blfirk 

— upportallcoTertij cbei-tnul, cronn pntch chestnut, . ■ ■ 
Tail (bMhersnll nDmarked— Dppcrtall coverta — yellow; crown pntch cheelnal. . . . 

— not yellow; crovra palcti — cheatnul. ■ 
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Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. CrowD and entire under parts rich yellow ; 
upper piirts yellow-olire, becomiDg slaty-blue ou the wings and tail, former 
with two white or yellowish bars, latter with several large white blotches; 
bill and stripe through eye bluck; 5, wing 2^, tail 21. 9 and young not 
very dissimilar. Eastern United States ; common. The resemblance, in 
color, between this species and the prothonotary warbler, ia striking. WiLS., 
ii, 109, pi. 15; Nun., i. 410; Aud., ii, 98, pi. Ill; Bd., 254. . finds. 
Blue GddeU'Win.ged Wai^ler. _ J ,in spring: — flaty-blue, paler or whitish 
below, where frequently tinged with yellowish ; crown aud two wing-bars 
rich yellow ; broad stripe on side of head through 
eye, and large patch on throat, black, both these 
. bordered with white ; several tail feathers white- 
blotched ; bill black. The back and wings are fre- 
quently glossed with yellowish-oHve, especially in 
immature specimens, in which also the peculiar mark- 
Fio ^ Bine Gniden-wiund 'ugs of the head and throat may be obscure. Size of 
wu-bier. pimis. Eastern United States ; rather common, in 

woodland, like the preceding. WiLS., ii, 113, pi. 15, f. 5 ; Nun., i, 4U ; 

Add., ii, 91, pi. 107; Bd., 255.' chrysopteea. 

Baehman's Warbler. Greenish-olive, tinged with ashy on hind head; 
under parts, forehead, chin and lesser wing coverts, yellow; throat and 
band across crown, black; outer tail feathers white-blotched. Small; 4}; 
wing 2i, tail 2. An extremely rare species, confined to the South Atlantic 

States. Add., ii, 93, pi. 108; Bd., 255 BACHiiANn. 

Lucy's Warbler. Ashy-gray, below whit«, sometimes faintly buffy-tinted 
o>n the breast ; upper tail coverts and crown patch chestnut, the latter often 
concealed, and wanting in the young; outer tail feathers obscurely wbite- 
blotehed. Vety small ; 4Mi. extent 7^, wing 2^-2^, tail lf-2, bill abimt 
J I A rare and curious species, lately discovered in Arizona ; very unlike 
any other, and somewhat i-esembling a PolioptUa. Colorado Valley. 
CooPBE, Proc. Cala. Acad. 1861, 120, and B. Cal. 84; CouES, Proc. 

Acad. Philada. 1866, 35; Baihd, Review, 178 ldcij:. 

Virginia'a Warbler. Plumbeous, washed with greenish-oiive, especially 
in 9 and autumnal specimens ; below white, shaded on sides ; throat with a 
yellow patch; upper and under tail coverts yellow (entirely yellow below 
when adult?); crown patch chestnut; a white ring around eye; 5; wing 
2i, tail 2J. Southern Rocky Mountain region. (Colorado, abundant, 
Eidqwat; Arizona, rare, Codes.) Very near the next species I Baird, 
B. N. A. 1860, p. xi, pi. 79, f. 1, and Rev., 177 ; Coop., 85. . Virginia. 
Nashville Warbler. Olive-green, brighter on rump, changing to pure 
ash on head: below bright yellow, paler on belly, olive-shaded on sides; 
crown with a more or less concealed chestnut patch ; lores and ring round 
eye pale; no superciliary stripe; 9 and autumnal specimens have the head 
glossed with olive, and the crown patch may be wanting. 4J-48 ; wing 
2^-2^; tail 13-2. Eastern North America, common; also, California 
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(Xahtuo, Gbubbe). Wilb., iii, 120, pi. 27, f. 3, and vi, 15; 
412; AoD., ii, 103, pi. 113; Bd., 256; Coop., 82. . . . Eu 

Orange-crowned Wari}ler. Olive-green, nearly uuifonn, rathe 
on rump, never ashy on head : below, greenish-yellow, washed wi 
the sides ; crown with more or less concealed oronge-irown patch ( 
wanting) ; eye-ring and ohscure superciliary line yellowish. S 
last, and often difficult to distinguish in immature plumage ; but 
olivenes8 and yelloumess, compared with the ashy of some parts of 
and the different color of the crown-patch in the two species, w 
be diagnostic. North America ; common in the West, rare or ii 
the Eastern States. Bonap., Am. Orn., i, 45, pi. 5, f . 2 ; Nni 
Add., ii, 100, pi. 112; Bd., 257; Coop., 83 

Tennessee WaMer. Olive-green, brighter behind but never qi 
on the tail coverta, more or lees ashy towards and ou head ; no cr 
below, while, often glossed with yellowish but never quite yelk 
round eye, and superciliary line, whitish; frequently an obsct 
spot on outer tail feathers ; lores dusky ; in the 9 and young the 
glosses the whole upper parts. 4^-4$, wing about 23, tail 2 o 
comparative len^b of wing and tail, with other characters, proba 
distinguiahes the species from the foregoing. Eastern North Am 
in New England. WiLS., iii, 83, pi. 25, f. 2 ; NuTT.,i, 412; Ai 
pi. 110; Bd., 258 .• ■ i 

35. Oanos DENDBCEOA Gray. 
■,• The coloration of the rectricea is a good clue to this genus ; 
species, excepting (estiva and its exotic conspecies or varieties, have the 
at all ages blotched with white — a feature only shown, among Nort 
allies, in gen. 30, 31, 32 and part of 34, 40. About thirty-five species p 
but only twenty-seven of them are well established ; they all occur with 
excepting these : — pityophila (Cuba), adelaidce (Porto Rico), pharelro 
olivacea (Mexico), and petechia with its several tropical forms, all like 
of which eoa (Jamaica) and aureola (Galapagos) seem most like) 
genuine. Of the tweuty-five species ascribed to North America, one, < 
been admitted upon insufficient evidence ; of two others, " montana ' 
bonata," nothing la now known ; leaving twenty-two species to be b 
Eirtlandii is exceedingly rare ; only two or three specimens have ev 
covered. Tigrina has been lately removed horn the genus, as type o 
{Periasogtossa), on account of a peculiar structure of the tongue, whii 
that of certain CcerebidcB; but, as Sundevall remarks, we have yet to 
other warblers do not possess the same character. This is an inviting p 
student may render good service to ornithology, and reflect credit 
by examining the tongues of some additional (see Baird, Rev., : 
under a moderate magnifying power, and publishing bis results. Balr 
analysis of the North American species known in 1858 was supplemec 
by a more complete review of the whole genus, and in 1869 a monog 
was given by Sundevall (Ofvers. Eongl. Vetensk. Akad. Forh., C15). 
ing arUficial analysis will facilitate the determination of our twenty-tw( 
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species ; I believe it to be an infallible key to tlie perfect male plum^es, and that it 
will probably hold good for spring specimens of both sexes of many species ; bnt 
it will fail for nearly all autumnal and most female specimeiis of (b). It is difficult 
if not impossible to meet the varied requiremente of these by rigid analysis ; and 
recourse must be had to the detailed descriptions of the species arranged in what 
seems to be their natural sequence. The supplementary table of certain peculiar- 
ities may, however, prove of much assistance, though it is not a complete analysis. 



Tall fbithen edged vlUi fellin* attira. 

Tnllfeathers blotched wLEh wblle; iirblteBpotatUiebMeafpriiiutHes, 

— DO wblte epotatbaMof prtiuBrleB. (ft) 
(ft) WlDK-b>n Dot white. Below, vbite, ildes ehaEtnDt-Btreaked, crovo yeUow, . . . 

— yellow; (Ides reddlah-etreaked. croim reddish 

— black-Btretkeil i Kbove, aeby, 

-oUve, reddlih-atreaked, 

(a) Wing-ban white (sometimes faaed lute one large white patch), (b) 
(b)CronDblDe,llke[bebHck; below, wblte.aldeaandbr«B*tetresked 

— Dhesmal, like the throat; below, and Bldeaot Deck. bnlTr tln^d, 

— clesraeb; ramp and nnderparta fellow, breastaud sides blaok-etrenked, .... 

— blaoklab, with median lineonuige-brown. like Uie anrlcnlarB; ramp fallow, Itgrlita, 

— perfectly black; throat black: B small yellow laral epot, 

— nolblack! noyellow; (betlleah-color, 

— witli yellow spot; th^oatl]ameH^oto^; rarapDOt yellow, blaetAamitt. 

— while; ramp and aides of breast yellow 

— yellow; nimp «Dd aldBB of breast yellow aaduionif. 

(b) Crown otherwise; throat black; back ashy, streaked, rump ash, crown yellow, . . 

-blackish, rump black, crown blackish duyKjxirtia. 



-notUkeback, 

— yellotr; back olive; no black or ashy OD head 

— asby-blne ; cheeks the aame : eyelids yellow gracla. 

— black; eyellda«hlt« 

Diagnostic marks of certain WarUera in any plumage. 
A white spot at base of primaries — ccerulescent. 
A yellow spot in front of the eye and nowhere else — nigrescent. 
Wings and tail dusky, edged with yellow — (estiva. 
Wing-bars and belly yellow — discolor. 
Wing-bars yellow, and belly pure white — pennm/lvanica. 
Wing-bars white, tail-spots oblique, at end of two outer feathers only — pinue. 
Wing-bars brownish, tail-spots square, at end of two outer feathers only — pal- 



Wing-bars not evident (7), whole under parts yellow, back with no greenish — 
Jcirtlandii. 

Tail-spots at end of newly all the feathers, and no definite yellow anywhere — 
ccenllea. 

Tail-spots at middle of nearly all the feathers, rump and belly yellow — maculosa. 

Rump, Bides of breast, and crown more or less yellow ; throat white — coronata. 

Rump, sides of breast, crown and throat, more or less yellow — audubonii. 

Throat definitely yellow, belly white, back with no gi-eenish — dominica or gracicE. 

Throat yellow or orange, crown with at least a trace of a central yellow or 
orange spot, and outer tail feather white-edged externally — blackbumicE, 

Throat, breast and sides black or with black traces, sides of head with difibse 
yellow, outer tail feather white-edged externallj' — virens and its western allies. 

Bill ordinary ; and with none of the foregoing special marks — striata or castanea. 

Bill extremely acute, perceptiblj' curved : rump (generally) yellow — tigrina. 
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Blae-eyed Yellow Wavblei: Golden Warbler. Summer Yellmc 
Golden-yellow ; back olive-yellow, frequently witli obsolete broi 
streaks ; breast and sides streaked with orauge-browu ; wings aud tail di 
yellow-edged ; bill dark bom blue ; 7 auil youug paler, less or not stre 
below. North America, everywhere a familiar and abundant bird. S 
citrinella Wils., ii, 111, pi. 15, f . 5 ; 8. cJiildreni Aud., Ora. Biog. i, 
jil. 35; S. raihhonia Aud., ii, 53, pi. 89; 50, pi. 88; Nutt,, i, 364, 
Bd., 282 xji 



no. 38. Black-throMed Graen Warbler. 
£lack-throaled Green Warbler. <? , in spring: back and crown 
yellow-olive, forehead, superciliary Hue and whole sides of heud rich y 
(in very high plumage, middle of buck with dusky marks, and dusi 
dark olive lines through eyes and anriculiirs, and even bordering the cro 
chin, throat and breast jet black, prolonged behind as streaks on the s 
other under parts white, usually yellow-tinged; wings and tail di 
former with two white bars and nmch whitish edging, latter with 
feathers nearly all white ; bill aud feet blackish ; $ in the fall and 
spring, similar, but the black restricted, interrupted or veiled with ye 
young similar to the s , but black still more restricted or wanting 
gethei-, except a few streaks along sides. Small : about 5 ; wiug 
(Compiire Blue Mountain warbler, beyond.) Easteru United States, at 
ant in forests; breeds in New England in pine woods. Wils., ii, 12 
27, f. 3; Nutt., i, 376; Aud., ii, 42, pi. 84;.Bd., 267. . . . vii 
Western Warbler. Somewhat similar to the last; crown and bad 
contiuuously olive; back olivaceous-ash, with blackish streaks; crowi 
sides of head clear yellow, former with the feathers black-tipped or d 
clouded; no black stripe through eye; chin, throat and fore-breast 
black, ending behind with a sharp convex outline; sides fuiutly oi 
streaked with black; bolly, winga and tail as iu virens. Bocky Moui 
to the Pacific, U. S. The seasonal aud sexual changes are not well 
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out, but are doubtless parallel with those of viVeiw. Add., ii, 60, pi. 93 ; 

Bd., 268 OCC1DENTALI8. 

Townsend's Warbler. Somewhat similar to virens; upper parte olive- 
green, much blactc-strcaked, crown mostly black with olive edgings of the 
feathers, chin and throat not perfectly black? Perfect plumage probably 
not known, and changes not well understood. Bocky Mountains to the 
Pacific; said to have once occurred near Philiidclphia. Nutt,, 2d ed., i, 
446 ; AuD., 59, 92 ; Bd., 269, and Rev., 185 ; Coop.. 91. . townbesdii. 
GoMen- cheeked Warbler. Prevailing color of the upper parts black, 
pure on the rump, elsewhere mixed with olive-gi-ceu ; sides of the bead 
yellow, with narrow black stripe through the eye; below, with the wings 
and tail, as in virens; size of this species. Guatemala (^Salvin) to Texas 
(San Antonio, Ileermann). A species I have never seeu; the description is 
abridged from Baibd, Rev., 183, 267, who took it from the type of the 
species. ScL. and Salv., Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1860, 298, and Ibis, 
1860, 273. •,• This and the two preceding species i-equire further investi- 
gation to place their relationship to each other and to virens upon firm 

footing CHRVSOPAREtA. 

Btack-throated Gray Warbler. $, in spring: back bluish-ash, with 

block streaks ; head and neck all round pure black, with a white stripe over 

and behind eye, another, broader and longer, from the corner of the bill 

on each side of the chin and throat, and a little yellow spot just before and 

above the eye (no other yellow anywhere) ; below 

from the throat white, the sides with numerous black 

I streaks; wings and tail blackish, former with two 

white bars and much whitish edging, latter with outer 

feathers almost entirely white; bill and feet black. 

Young, and $ , differ chiefly in having the black of 

Plow. Binck-throated Gray the head und throat clouded with ashy, and the black 

Warbler. strcaks of the back obsolete : the curious yellow loral 

spot seems to bo persistent and diagnostic of the sjiecies. Size of viif.nxy 

and much the same pattern of coloration, bluish-ash replacing the olive; 

stands between virens and ccerulescens ; the western analogue of the latter. 

Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. Nutt., i, 2d ed. 471 j Auo., ii, 62, pi. 

94; Bd., 270; Coop., 90 miorescbns. 

Black-lhroated Blue Warbler. J in spring: above, unifin-m slaty-blue, 
the perfect continuity of which is only interrupted, in very high plumages, 
by a few black dorsal streaks ; below, pure white ; the sides of the head to 
above the eyes, the chin, thiout, and whole sides of the body continuously 
jet-black; wing-bars wanting (the coverts being black, edged with blue), 
but a large white spot at base of primaries; quill feathers blackish, out- 
wardly edged with bluish, the inner ones mostly white on their inner webs ; 
tail with the oiHlinarj white blotches, the central feathers edged with 
bluish ; bill black ; feet dark. Young ^ , similar, but the blue glossed with 
olivaceous, and the black interrupted and restricted. 9 entirely different: 
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dull olive-greenisli, with faint bluish shade, below po 
recognizable by the white spot nt base of primariei 
be reduced to a mere speck, is alwtiys evident, at le: 
primary coverts ; no other wing markings; tail-bin 
feet rather pale. Size of virens. Eastern Unite 
woodland. S. pusilla, Wils., v, 100, pi. 43, f. 4 
i, 406; AuD., Orn. Biog. ii, 279, are 9 or youug. 
ii, 115, pi. 15, f. 7; NoTT., i, 398; Aud., n, 63, 9 
lescens, Bd. Rev. 180 

Ob8. The only other warbler with a white spot at b( 
olivacea of Mexico, and ascribed also to Texas ; it is c 
and breast orange-broivn, with a blacic bar through the ej 
Bd., Rev. 206. 

GcBTulean Warbler. ^ iu spring: azure blue, wi 
pure white, breast and sides with blue or blue-bl 
wing-bars ; tail-blotches small, but occupying everj- 
the central pair ; bill black, feet dark. 9 and youi 
strongly glossed with greenish, and the white simil 
ish ; a yellowish eye-ring and superciliary line. Ea 
common iu most places ; north to Connecticut Vail 
small and very beautiful species; 4-4J. iSylvia r 
27, f. 2; Ndtt., i, 393. S. azurea, Nutt., i, 407 
141, pi. 17, f. 5; Aud., ii, 45, pi. 86; Bd., 280. 

Yelhw-rumped Warbler. Yellow-crowned Warbi 
in spring: slaty-blue, streaked with black; below, 
mostly black, belly, and especially the throat, p 
rump, central crown patch, and sides of breast shai 
thus four definite yellow places ; sides of head bb 
ciliary line white; ordinary white wing-bars and tail 
black ; $ in winter, and 9 in summer, similar, 
but state color less pure, or quite brownish ; young 
birds are quite brown above, with a few ol>scure 
streaks in the whitish of the under parts. It is im- 
possible to specify the endless intermediate styles; 
but I never saw a specimen without the yellow 
rump, and at least a trace of the other yellow 
marks ; these points therefore are diagnostic. The 
only other obscure-looking brownish warblers with 
yellow rump are maculosa and tigrina, when youi 
species; 5^-53; wing 3, tail 2^. North Americ 
Alaska {Dall) ; Washington Territory {Suckley) ; ( 
United States rarely in summer, but during the mt^ 
daut of all the warblers; winters as far north 1 
D.C. ; occurs, however, in Mexico and Central Ame 
but is particularly numerous in shrubbery, along 
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jiating with troopa of sparrows. WiM., ii, 138, pi. 17, f. 4; pi. 45, 
NuTT., i, 361; Add., ii, 23, pi. 76; Bd., 272; Rev., 187. COOONATA. 
udvhon'a Warhler. With a close general resemblance to the last, hut 
tt yellow, not white; eyelids white, hut no white superciliary line; 
ks not definitely black ; wing-bars generally fused into one lai^ white 
b, and tail-blotches larger; otherwise like coronala, of which it is the 
era represoutntive ; and with which its changes of plumage are entirely 
33pondent. North America, from Kocky Mountains to Pacific ; very 
idant. Add., ii, 21!, pi. 77 ; Bd., 273 ; Coop., 88. . . acdubonii. 
lackhumian Warbler. Hemlock Warbler. $ in spring: back black, 
J or less interrupted with yellowish ; crown black, with a central 
ge spot ; a broad black stripe through eye, enclosing the orange 
T eyelid ; rest of head, with whole throat, most brilliant orange, or 
B color; other under parts whitish, more or less tinged with yellow, and 
) streaked with black; wing-bars fused into a large white patch; tail- 
^hes occupying nearly alt the outer feathers ; hill and feet dark. 9 and 
ig i : upper parts and crown olive and black, streaked (much like 
t 9 and young striata, but is smaller, with moi-e black, and usually a 
>w trace on the crown) ; supei'ciliary line and throat clear yellow (pale 
:his species, but as rich as is usual for adults of the various yellow- 
ited species) , fading insensibly on the breast ; lower eyelid yellow, con- 
I in the dusky ear-patch; sides streaked much as in the adult; wing- 
1 resolved into two bars ; tail-blotches nearly as extensive as in the 
t, the outer feathers showing white on the outer webs at base {this is a 
Iff feature). Eastern United States, abundant in woodland ; the lovell- 
if the warblers; none cim compare with the exquisite hue of the throat. 
mrus, WiLS., V, 114, pi. 44, f. 3 ; Ndtt., i, 392 ; Add., ii, 40, pi. 83 
mg). WiLS., iit, 64, pi. 23, f. 3; Nurr., i, 379; Add., ii, 48, pi. 87; 

274 BLACKBDRNIf. 

lack-poll Warbler. (Plate ii, figs. 15, 16, I5a, 16a.) j in spring: 
upper parts thickly streaked with black and oliva- 
F ceous-ash ; whole crown pure black; head below 
• the level of the eyes, and whole under parts, white, 
the sides thickly marked with black streaks crowd- 
ing forward on the sides of the neck to foim two 
stripes that converge to meet at base of the bill, 
cutting off the white of the cheeks from that of 
11. Bi«ck-poiiw«rbior. jjjg throat; wing-bars and tail-ldotchos ordinary; 
r secondaries white-edged ; primaries usually edged externally with 
1 ; feet and under mandible flesh color, or pale yellowish ; upper mandi- 
>lack. ; in spring: upper parts, including the crown, greenish-olive, 
thickly and rather sharply black-streaked ; white of under parts soiled 
[iorly with very pule olivaceous-yellow, the streaks smaller and not so 
dcd as in the ^ , but still plain enough. Young : closely resembling the 
I 9 , but a brighter and more greenish olive above, with fewer streaks, 



\ 
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often obsolete on the crown ; below more or leas completely tinged with 
[Mile greenish-yellow, the streaks very (ibseni-e and sometimes ultogether 
wanting; tinder tail coverts usually pure white; a yellowish superciliary 
line; wing-bars tinged with the same coh>r. When the streaks on the sides 
are obsolete, the species bears an extraordinary resemblance to young 
(xistanea, which see. One of the larger species ; 5J-5J, wing 23-3, tail 
2—2^. Eastern North America, very abundant; a late mignint; when the 
black-polls appear in force, the collecting season is about over I Wils., iv, 
40, pi. 30, f. 3; vi, 101, pi. 54, f . 3 ; NoTT., i, 383; AuD., ii, 28, pi. 
78; Bd., 280 striata. 

Say-breasted War/iler. Autumnal Warbler. $ in spring : back thickly 
streaked with black and giayish-olive ; forehead and sides of head black 
enclosing a large deep chestnut patch; a duller chestnut (exactly like a blue- 
bird's breast) occupies the whole chin and throat and thence extends, more 
or less interrupted, along the entire sides of the body ; rest of under parts 
ochrey or huffy whitish ; a similar huffy area i>ehind the ears ; wing-bars and 
tail-spots ordinary; bill nnd fcetblackish. The 9 in spring is more oliva- 
ceous than tlie male, with the markings less pronounced ; but always shows 
evident chestnut coloration ; and probably traces of it persist in all adult 
birds in the fall. The young, however, so closely resemble yomig striata, 
that it is sometimes impossible to distinguish them with certainty. The 
upper parts, in fact, are of precisely the same greenish-olive, with black- 
streaks; but there is generally a difference below — castanea being there 
tiugeil with huffy or ochrey, instead of the clearer pale yellowish of striata; 
this shade is particularly observable on the belly, flanks and uuder tail 
coverts, just where striata is whitest ; nnd moreover, castanea is usually not 
streaked on the sides at all. Mature spring birds vary interminably tn the 
extent and intensity of the chestnut. Size of striata. Eastern United 
States, abundant. Sylvia autumnalis. Wils., ill, 65, pi. 23; Nutt., i, 
390; AuD., Orn. Biog., i, 447, pi. 83 (young). Wil8., ii, 97, pi. 14, f. 
4; Nutt., i, 382; Aud., ii, pi. 80; Bd., 27(> castaxba. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler. $ in spring: hack streaked with black and 
palo yellow (sometimes ashy or whitish) ; whole crown pure yellow immedi- 
ately bordered with white, then enclosed with 
black ; sides of head and neck and whole under 
parts pure white, former with an irregular black 
crescent before the eye, one horn extending back- 
wai-d over the eye to border the yellow crown nnd ; 
l)e dissipated on the sides of the nape, the other ' 
reaching downward and backward to connect, wilh 
a chain of pure chestnut streaks that run the whole rio. u. chestnot-eided wnrbier. 
length of the body, the under eyelid nnd auriculars being left white ; wing- 
bands generally fused into one large patch, and, like the edging of the 
inner secondaries, much tinged with yellow; tail-spots white, as usual; 
bill blnckish, feet hmwn. 9 in spring, quite similar; colors less pure; 
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crescent obscure or wanting; chestnut streaks thinner. Young: 
uding the crown, dear yellowish-green, perfectly uniform, or 
light dusky touches ; no distinct head-markings ; below, enitrdy 
bill to tail, unmarked, or else showing a tmce of chestnut 
the sides ; wtng-bands clear yellow as in the adult ; this is a 
'eature, shared by no other species, taken in connection with the . 
y white under parts; bill light colored below. 5— 5J,wing2J, 
stern United States; abundant in woodland. Wils., i, 99, pi. 
'UTT., 1, 380; AuD., ii, 35, pi. 81; Bu., 279. pennsylvanioa. 
nd Yellow Warbler. Magnolia Warbler. ^ in spring : back 
feathers more or less skirted with olive; rump yellow; crown 
clear ash, bordered l>y black in front to the eyes, 
behind the eyes by a white stripe ; forehead and sides 
■ of head black, continuous with that of the back, 
enclosing the white under eyelid ; entire under parts 
(except while under tail coverts) rich yellow, thickly 
streaked across the breast and along the sides with 
irk and Yellow black, the pcctoral streaks crowded and cutting off 
'"'*'■ the definitely bounded immaculate yellow throat 

tllow of the other under pai-ts; wing-bars white, genci-ally fused 
tch ; tail spots small, rectangular, at the middle of the tail and on 
'ters excepting the ccntml pair; bill black, feet brown. 9, iu 
:e similar ; black of back reduced to spots in the grayish-oHve ; 
I washed with olive; other head-markings obscure, black streaks 
ler and fewer. Young, quite different ; upper parts ashy-olive, 
on the head ; no head-markings whatever, nnd streaks below 
r confined to a few small ones along the sides; but always 
the yellow rump in connection with extensively or completely 
ir parts (except white under tail coverts) and small tail spots 
iddle of all the feathers except the central. Small; 5 or less, 
il 2. Eastern United States ; a dainty little species, abundant 
d. S. magnolia Wils., iii, 63, pi. 23. 8. maculosa, Ndtt., 

D., it, 65, pi. 96; Bd., 284 maculosa. 

fay Wai-bler. J in spring: back yeilo wish-olive, with dark 
rn blackish, more or less interrupted with brownish; ear-patch 
m; chin, throat, and posterior portion of a yellowish superciliaiy 
with the same; a black loral lino; rump and under parts rich 
T on belly and crissum, the breast and sides streaked with black ; 
Fused into a large whitish patch ; tail-blotches large, on three 
itrices; bill and feet black. $ iu spring is somewhat similar, 
he distinctive head-markings ; the under parts are paler and less 
the tail-spots small or obscure; the white on the wing less. 
1 insigni Scant-looking bird, resembling an overgrown ruby- 
aglet, without its crest ; obscure greenish-olive above, rump olive- 
der parts yellowish white ; breast and sides with the streaks 
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obscure or obsolete ; little or no white on wingg, which are edgi 
yellowish; tail-spots very smtilt. 5-5i, wing 2f, tail 2i. Easten 
America to Hudson's Bay ; West Indies (where it also breeds) . A 
not very commim with us, remarkable for the very acute and so 
decurved bill, and the anatomical peculiarities of the tongue. S. n 
WiLS. vi. 99, pi. 54, f. 3; Ncrr., i, 371; Aud., 44, pi. 85; B. 

Bd., 280; ^em.TOj'Zosaa (i^nna Bo., Rev. 181 1 

Peatrie Warhisr. Yellow-olive : back with a patch of brick-ret 
forehead, superciliary line, two wing-bars and entire under par 
yellow; a V-shaped black mark on side of head, ita upper arm 
through eye, its lower arm connecting with a series of black streab 
the whole sides of the neck and body; tail-blotches very large, oc 
most of the inner web of the outer feathers. The sexes are almost 
alike, and the young only differ in not being so bright, and in )ia\ 
dorsal patch aud head-markings obscure. Small ; 4^-5 ; wing 2^ 
Eastern United States, to Massachusetts; an abundant little bird 
Middle aud Southern States, in sparse low woodland, cedar thickets 
JiuldB grown up to scrub-pines ; remarkable for its quaint and curiou 
an expert flycatcher, constantly darting into the air in pursuit of 
insects, like the redstart and the species of Mi/iodiocles. S. minuta 
iii, 87, pi. 25, f. 4. 8. discolor Nutt., i, 394 ("294" by error of p 

Add., ii, 68, pi. 97; Bd., 290 di 

Grace's Warbler. $ in spring: bhiish-ash, back with black 
crown with still more black streaks, so crowded anteriorly and on tl 
as to become continuous ; chin, throat and breast rich yellow, ending i 
against the white of the other under parts ; sides of neck and be 
numerous black streaks ; a broad yellow superciliary line, clian 
white behind the eye ; no white patch below auriculars ; lower eyelid 
a black line from bill to eye, with which the streaks of the side of I 
connect; two whito wing-bars, the anterior ono much the strong 
blotches large, the outer one occupying nearly all the feather; bill 
black. ' 9 not particularly difTcrent. Young: dull brownish (lik< 
coroncUa) with few or no black streaks on back, crown or along sides 
eyelid and superciliary line rick yellow, as in the adutt ; other uiid 
soiled whitish. 5-5J, wing 2f , tail 2}, bill under J. New Mexico, 
aud southward; abundant, and breeding, at Fort Whipple (Coue 
interesting lately discovered species, closely resembling the next. 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philada., 186C, p. 67. Baied, Rev. 210; < 

p. — (appendix) 

Yellow-throated Warbler. Much like the last species, with w 
changes of plumage are entirely correspondent; no yellow in th 
under the eye ; a white patch separating the black of the cheeks f 
bluish ash of the neck; supereiliary line usually yellow from bill 
thence white to nape, sometimes entii-ely white; bill very long (at I 
extremely compressed, almost a little decurved. South Atlantic a 
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Suites, rather common ; uorth to Maryland and Ohio, but rare ; West Indies 
(where it breeds), Mexico and Ceutral America. S. JlavtcoUis W1L8., ii, 
64, pi. 12, f. 6; S. pensilis Nutt., i, 374; Aud., ii, 32, 79; i>. auper- 
ciliona Bd., 289 ; D. dominica, Bd., Rer. 209 domimca. 

KirtlaruVa Warbler. " Above akte-blue, the feathers of the crown with 
a narrow, those of the back with a broader, streak of black ; a uarrow 
frontlet involving the lores, the anterior end of the eye and space beneath 
it, black ; the rest of the eyelids white ; under parts clear yellow, almost 
white on the under tail coverts, the breast with small spots aud the sides 
with short streaks of blauk ; greater and middle wing coverts, the quills and 
tail feathers, edged with dull whitish; two outer tail feathers with a dull 
white spot on the inner web; 5 J ; wing 2*, tail 2|" (Baird). Very rare; 
only two or three specimens known, from Ohio and the Bahamas. A species 
I have never seen ; btit I suspect that its relationships are with dominica and 
gracioe, and that they may prove still closer with the Fortorican species 
of the same group (adelaidce). Baird, Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y. v, 
1862, 217, pi. 6 i Cass., III. i, 278, pi. 47 ; Bd., Rev. 206. . kirtxandii. 

Yellow Jied-poll Warbler. Palm Warbler. In spring: brownish-olive, 
rump and upper tail coverts brighter yellowish-olive, back obsoletely 
streaked with dnsky, crown chenlnut; superciliary lino and entire under 
parts rich yellow, breast and sides with reddish-brown streaks, somewhat as 
in the summer warbler ; a dusky loral line running through eye ; no while 
wing-bars, the wing coverts and inner quills being edged with yellowish- 
brown ; tail spots at very end of inner webs of two outer pairs of tail 
feathers only, aud cut squarely off — a peculiarity distinguishing the siiecies 
in any plumage. 9 not particularly different from the $ : young, an ob- 
scure-looking species, brownish above like a young yellow-rump, but upper 
tail coverts yellowish-olive, and under tail coverts apt to show quite bright 
yellow in contrast with the dingy yellowish white or brownish white of other 
under parts ; pectond and lateral streaks obscure ; crown generally showing 
chestnut traces; but in any plumage, known by absence of white wing-bars 
and peculiarity of the tail spots, as just said. SJ, wing 2J, tail 2J. East- 
ern North America, abundant: usually found in fields, along hedgerows and 
roadsides, with yellow-rumps and sparrows ; the most terrestrial species of 
the genus, often recalling a titlark ; remains in the fall latest of any, except 
the yellow-rump. Winters in Florida aud the West Indies {Allen). S. 
petechia, WiLS., vi, 19, pi. 28, f. 4; Nutt., i, 364; Acd., ii, 55, pi. 90; 

Bd., 288 FALMAKUH. 

Pine Warbler. Pine-creeping Warbler. Uniform yellowish-olive above, 
yellow below, paler or white on belly and under tail coverts, shaded and 
sometimes obsoletely streaked with darker on the sides; superciliary line 
yellow ; wing-bars white; tail-blotches confined to two outer pairs of/eaihera, 
large, oblique. 9 ""d young, similar, duller; sometimes merely olive-gmy 
above and sordid whitish below. The variations in precise shade are iuter- 
miuable ; but the species ma^' always be known by the lack of any special sharp 
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SYLVICOLID^, WABBLEBS. — O 

markinga whatever, except the superciliary line ; 
white wiug-burd with large oblique tail-spots con 
of feathers. One of the largest species: 5^ to 
States, rery abundant in pine woods and cedar 
breeding range, and U apparently resident iu 
ri jormi Ndtt. , i, 318; S.pinua'Wua., iii, 25, 
AuD., ii, 371, pi. 82; Bd., 277 

Obs. The two following species, ascribed to 1 
known : — 

Blue Moantain Warbler. Stltia uontana Wil: 
MouQtaina of Virginia). Ano., ii, 69, pi. 98 (" Califi 
Bwrd suggests that some plumage of D. pinua or » 
this lost species ; but these are among the largest 
"length four inches aad three-quarters." Mr. Turn 
18) says, without qualification, it is the young of D. 
it is simply the yonng of i>. virensi of which, it se 
an autumnal example. A September specimen of 
agrees almost precisely with Wilson's description — ri 
chin and sides of neck, yellow ; * * two exteri 
inner vanes lh>in the middle to the tip, and edged <n 
Now D. virejts is the only Eastern species, showing 1 
with the other assigned characters at all. It is cnri< 
am right in this surmise, that the original of Aud 
Museum, came Arom "California;" for I suppose 
young of occidenialis or totonaendii, some of the plum 
be made out, are with difficulty distinguishable from 

Carbonated Warbler. Silvia cakbonata Add. On 
i, 405 ; Add., ii, 95, pi. 109 ; Bd., 287. Only known 
of a pair killed in Kentacky. I have no idea whi 
Dendrceca at all. Audubon himself put it amoq 

36. Ctonus SEIUBUS Sva 
•,• The birds of this genus have been classed wi 
the titlarks (which they somewhat resemble in hab 
they have no special aJKnity with either. They ar 
closely related to gen. S7, 38. Five species are 
enumerated, but the exotic representatives of nove- 
boracensia and ludovicianus seem to be mere vari- 
eties. 

* Grown orange-brown, with two black stripes ; no 
superciliary line. 

Golden-crowned Thrush. Oven Bird. Bright 
olive green; below pure white, thickly spotted 
with dusky on breast and along sides ; a narrow 
maxillary line of blackish; under wing coverts 
tinged with yellow ; a white eye-ring ; legs fl< 
unmarked. Sexes alike ; young similar. Lengt 

K«T TO V. A. BIRDS. 14 
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8TLT1COI.IDJ!, WARBLERS. — GEN. 37. 

, America, West Indies, Mexico, Alaska {Doll). A very 
a opeu woodland, spending much of iU time on the grouDd 
g the leaves ; noted for its loud moootoDous song, and its 
'hich is piticed on the ground and roofed over ; whence the 
d." WiLB., ii, 88, pi. 14, f. 2; NoTT., i, 355; Aud., Orn. 

V, 447 ; pi. 143 ; Bn., 260 adbocapxllus. 

in, like the back ; a conspicuous superciliary line. 
isfi. Water Wafftail. (Plate ii ; figs. 9, 10, 11; 9a, 10a, 
livaceous-browu ; below, white, more or less tinged -with pale 
kly and sharply spotted with the color of the back, except on 
id crissiim : superciliary line yellowish ; feet dark. Length 
; tail 2J ; bill about J. North America, everywhere ; a com- 
ow watery thickets, in the habit of constantly vibrating the 
3S about in the untlcrbrusb. Wils., iii, GG, pi. 22, f. 5; 
Aud., Orn. Biog. v, 284, pi. 433 ; Bd., 261. noveboracensis. 

Water Thrush. (Plate ii, figs. 8, 8a.) Very similar to the 
irger, averaging about 6, with the wing 3; bill especially 
luter, over J, and tarsus nearly 1. Under i>arts white, only 
aud chiefly on the flunks iind crissum, with buffy (not buI- 
; the streaks sparse, pale, aud not very sharp : throat, as well 
-issum, unmarked; legs pale. It may prove only a variety, 

to see a specimen I cannot distinguish on sight ; the size of 
: by any meaus the only character, as some seem to suppose, 
e principal one. Eastern United States, rather southern, and 
Hon; north to Massachusetts {Allen). Aud. Orn. Biog. i, 

>., 2G2 LUDOVICIANU8. 



S7. Geniu OFOBOBNI8 Baird. 
Warbler. Olive-green, becoming ashy on the head ; below, 
st, yellow, olive-shaded on the sides ; chin, throat and breast 
a whitish ring round eye ; wings and tail unmarked, glossed 
ider mandible and feet pale ; no decided markings anywhere ; 
tail 2. In spring birds the ash of the head, throat and breast 
and then the resemblance to Geolhlypis Philadelphia is close; 
er the wings are little if any longer than the tail. In the fall 
s from bill to tail are nearly uniform olive. Eastern United 
mmon, and very rarely observed in the spring; a quiet, shy 
brushwood aud thickets. Of late very abundant in the fall 
]ge, Mass., where iu two seasons over a hundred specimens 
ten {Allen). Wils., v, 64, pi. 24, f. 4; Nutt., 2d ed. i, 

, 71, pi. 99; Bd., 246 aqilis. 

Varhler, Clear olive-green ; entire under parts bright yellow, 
ilong sides; crown black, separated by a rich yellow super- 
rhich curls around the eye behind) from a broad black bar 
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stlticolidje:, wabblbbs. — oen. 

running from bill below eye and thence down the s 
and tail unmarked, glossed with olive ; feet Qesh cok 
2-2J. Young birds have the black obscure if no1 
the black feathers of the crown of the adult ai-e skit 
United States, north to the Connecticut Valley; 
not abundant, but common in certain sections, as in 
southern Illinois {Ridgway) and Kansas {Couea). 
WiLS., iii, 85, pi. 25, f. 2; Nutt., i, 399; Add., 
ii, 19, pi. 74 ; Ed., 247 pormosus. 

88. Oeniu OEOTHLTFI8 Cabanis. 
Maryland Yellow-throat. $ in spring : olive- 
green, rather grayer anteriorly, -forehead and a 
broad band through the eye to the neck pure blac 
honry ash ; chin, throat, breast, under tail coverts 
yellow, fading into whitish on the belly ; wings and 
with olive ; bill black, feet flesh colored. $ in spri 
black aud ash on the head, the crown generally br 
and restricted. The young 
the 9 , at any rate lacking tbi 
' $ ; but it is sometimes bufiy 
times almost entirely clear ye 
the bird is distinguished froi 
genus, by having the wings i 
louger, than the tail ; and f 
ito. IT. Hnrjiuid Yeuow- species by having no clear ash 
""^' 43-5; wing and tail li-2J. 

Atlantic to Pacific ; Mexico, West Indies and Centra 
ant and familiar inhabitant of shrubbery and undei 
which is enlivened by its sprightly presence and \ 
the summer months. WiLS., i, 88, pi. 6, f. 1 ; f; 

78, pi. 102; Bd.,241 

Mourning Warbler. Bright olive, below clear y( 
olive passes insensibly into ash ; in high plumage tl 
black, but are generally aah, showing black traces, 
skirted with ash, producing a peculiar appearauce i 
wearing crape; wings and tail unmarked, glossed w: 
bio and feet flesh color ; no white about eyes. Yo 
no ashy on the bead, and no black on the throat, 
(Jporomis agilis, but are of course distinguishable I: 
ters ; 5^-5^ ; wing and tail, each, about 2^. Eastt 
Minnesota, "abundant" (Trippe) ; a shy, retiring iul 
bery. WiLS., i, 101, pi. 14; Ndtt., i, 404; Aud. 

243 

MacgiUivray's Warbler. Precisely like the last s 
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BTIiYICOLID^, WABBIXR8. — QEK. 39. 

t. Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, U. S., and southward, 
t nhuiidant warblers in the mountains of Colorado, and 
ire in the West. Trichas tolmiei KuTT., 2rt ed. i, 460; 
100; Bd., 248; Coop., 96 macqiluthati. 

Subfamily ICTERIIN^, Chatg. 
recently framed to accommodate the following genus and its two 
is perhaps questionable whether they are most naturally classed 
I. Icteria shows the following points: — Larger than any other 
ihort, stout, compreseed, cnlmen and commissure both curved, 
us unbristled ; wings much rounded, shorter or at most not longer 
[es alike. Probably contaias but one species. 

39. GeniiB ICTEBIA VieiUot. 

i Chat. Bright olive green, below golden yellow, belly 

lore black, isolating the white under eyelid from a white 

above and a short white maxillary line below ; wings and 

tail unmarked, glossed with olive ; bill and 

feet bltie-black ; 7-7| ; wing about 3 ; tail almut 

3}. Eastern United States, north to Massa- 

. chusetta, abuud»nt ; an exclusive inhabitant of 

low tangled undergrowth, and oflener heard 

than seen, except during the mating season, 

when it performs the extravagant aerial evolu- 

«rted cbit. tjous for wbich, as well as for the variety and 

song, it is noted. Nest in a crotch of a bush near the 

■ 5, white, speckled with reddish brown. Pipra polyghUa 

3, f. 2; Ideria vtrtdts Nun., i, 299 : Acd. Om. Biog. 

1. 137; Bd., 248; Icteria virensBD., Rev. 228. virens. 

L. Ixmg-tailed Chat. Very similar ; the olive duller and grayer, 

ihy on the head : tail usually but not always longer, averaging 

ices virena tram the Plaina to the Pacific, U. S., and southward. 



imfly SETOPHAOIN^. Flycatcking Warilers. 
bill depressed, considerably broader than high at base, notched 
I at tip, and furnished with long stiff bristles that reach halfway 
lostrils to the end of Uie bill. In other respects they are not 
the rest of the family. While many or most other SylvUxlidat 
ig insects on the wing, these capture their prey in the air with 
presenting, in this respect, the true clamatorial flycatchers, with 
s of iSelophagina used to be classed, in the extensive old genus 
I I have said, the SylvicoUnas are peculiarly North American ; 
rincB are most developed in Central and South America, where 
d by three or four genera, and upwards of forty species. It is 
x> add that, however closely some of them may resemble the 
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BTLVTCOUDA, WARBLERS. — OK 

J^rannidtB, they are at once distinguished fVom these 
oscine character of the tarsi, and the prasence of only i 

40. OenoB HTIODIOCTES Au 

Hooded Flycatcher. Clear yellow-olive, below 
tbe^sidee, whole head and neck pure black, enclo 
across forehead and through eyes ; wings ud- 
marked, glossed with olive ; tail with large white 
blotches on the two outer pairs of feathers, as in 
Dendrceoa; bill black, feet flesh color. 9 with 
Qo black on the bead ; that of the crown replaced 
by olive, that of the throat by yellow ; young $ 
with the black much restricted or interrupted, if 
not wholly wanting as in the 9 (^Mvsdcapa selbyi 
AuD. Om. Biog. i, 46, pi. 9). Length 5-5^; 
wing about 2%, tail about 2^. Eastern United St 
common. Muacicapa cucullata W1L8., iii. 101, pi. 

ACD., ii, 12, pi. 71 ; Bd., 292 

Green Black-capped Flycatcher. Clear yellow-i 
black ; forehead, sides of head and entiro under ps 
and tail plain, glossed with oli^ 
under pale ; feet brown ; 9 a 
not BO bright, the black cap 
wing about 2^ ; tail about 2. 
common. WiLS., iii, 103, pi. 
^ », n «, w _^ AuD., ii, 21, pi. 75 ; Bd., 293 
MTcicher. Canadian Flycatcher. Blu 

with lanceolate black marks, crowded and generallj 
head ; the latter divided lengthwise by a slight ^ 
ciliary line and edges of eyelids, yellow ; lores bla< 
under the eye, and this passing as a chain of blat 
streaks down the side of the neck and prettily enci 
cling the throat like a necklace ; excepting the: 
streaks and the white under tnil coverts, the enti 
under parts are clear yellow ; wings and tail ui 
marked ; feet desh color. In the 9 and young tl 
black is obscure or much restricted, and the ba( 
may be dightly glossed with olive : but they cann' 
be mistaken. In this plumage the bird is Myiodioct 
bonaparlii Add., ii, 17, pi. 73 ; Ndtt., i, 2d ed. 3 
about 5i ; wing 2i ; tail 2J. Eastern United State 
tiful woodland species. WiLS., ii, 100, pi. 26, f. ! 

ii, 14;pl. 72, Bd., 294 

Obs. The Small-headed Flycatcher, Muscicafa mini 
2 ; Ninr., i, 2A ed. 334 ; Aud., i, 238, pi. 67 ; Bd., 29J 
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, HONET OKEEPEBS. — QEN. 41, 42. 

US ; but this can hardly be, for Wilson says it haa two 
ir not shown in Myiodiocte». There is no reasonable 
of the family, inhabiting the Middle States in June, 
ive no doubt that the bird is a Dendraai, and nothing 
reference to one of the endless plumages of D. plnus ! 

BDUB 8ETOFKA.OA Swaineon. 
blue-black, belly and crissiim white, sides of the 
of the retniges, and basal half of the tail feathers 
Jiery-orange; belly often tinged with the same ; 
raceous, ashier on the head, entirely white below, 

with the flame color of the $ represented by 
) 9 but browner, the yellow of an orange hue. 
that many spring males are shot in the general 
nt showing irregular isolated black patches, it ia 

requires at least two years to gain its perfect 
ing and tail about 2i. Eastern North America, 
ind. WiL3., i, 103, pi. 6, f. 6 ; Nutt., i, 291 ; 

, 297 RimoiLLA. 

' lustrous black, middle of breast and belly carmine 
) and crissum white, inner quills edged with white, 

white. 9 not particularly different. 5 ; wing 
[. A Mexican species, recently found in Arizona. 

, 298; Rev., 256 picta. 

species of this genus {S. miniata), and two species of 
iterua rufifrons and CardeUina rubra (both Mexican), 
fauna, though they have not, to my knowledge, been 



DREBID^. Honey Creepers. 

external characters very nearly as in the last family ; 
iderer and sharper, and often a little decurved. The 
} has never been drawn with precision, and has become 
on since some of the Sylvicolidee have proven possessed 
id(B — deeply bifid, penicillate tongue. A email group, 
ecies, of pretty little birds, confined to tropical Amer- 
i stray visitor to Florida, 



tonus CEBTHIOLA Sundevall. 

olivaceous ash ; superciliary line and under parts 
>f wing, and rump, bright yellow ; wings dusky, 

of priniaries ; tail dusky, tipped with white ; bill 
e." Length 4}; wing 2^; tail 1|. Indian Key 
t FLAVEOLA. 
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Family TANAGRID^. Tanagers. 

An extensive, brilliant family, confined to America, abounding i 
tween the tropics. Its position is a point at issue with ornithologists 
ever, not unnaturally follow the Gcerebidoe and fi'yli'ico/idte, though eei 
ilies should stand between it and FringUlidm. In fact certain tropici 
be assigned to either inditferentlj'. The best definition of the tanage 
is that given by the distinguished ornithologist who called them 
finches ;" but this important generalization, like other happy epigram 
tible of application in detail, and the tanagers remain to be precisely 
As a consequence, the number of species can hardly be approximate 
but upwards of three hundred are usually enumerated. 

The single well established North American genus may be recognij 
the birds of our country, by the combination of nine primaries and t 
with a turgid bill, notched at the tip and toothed or lobed near the 
superior maxillary tomia ; though this last character is sometimes so i 
might be looked at without being seen. The species of Pyranga art 
liant colors, with great seasonal and sexual difi'erenccs of plumag 
fhigivorous and insectivorous, and consequently migratory in the I 
They inhabit woodland, lay 4-5 dark colored, speckled eggs, nest in 
fair songsters. In dMrihution they are rather southerly, not pass 
beyond the United States. One species of another genus, Suphonia 
has been admitted to our fauna, but apparently upon insufllcient evid 

43. QenUB PYBAITOA TieiUot. 

Scarlet Tanager. <f scarlet, with black wings and tail ; 
dark ; 9 dear olive green, below dear greenish yellow, wi 
dusky, edged with olive ; no white wing-bars. Young J , at 
9 ; afterward variegated with red, green and black. Length 
4 ; tail 3. Eastern United States, abundant. W1L8., ii, 42, p 
Ndtt., i, 465 ; Add., iii, 226, pi. 209 ; Bd., 300. .... 

Summer lied-bird. g rich rose-red, or vermilion, includii 
tail; the wings, however, dusky on the inner webs; bill rath 
darker; 9 dull brownish-olive, below dull brownish-yellow; n( 
bars ; young g like the 9 ; the g changing 
plumage shows red and green confused in 
irregular patches, but no black. The 9 , with 
a general resemblance to 9 rubra, is distin- 
guished by the dull brownish, ochre or huffy 
tiuge, the greenish aud yellowish of rubra 
being much purer ; the bill and feet, also, are t, cooper-* n 
generally much paler in cextiva. Size of rubra, or rather lttrg< 
Southern and South-western United States, hardly north to N 
abundant. WiLS., i, 95, pi. 6, f. 3 ; Ndtt., i, 469 ; Add., iii, 
Bd., 301 

Ob3. The Pyranga cooperi, lately based by Mr. Eidgway (Fro< 
1869, 130) upon New Mexican specimens, seems scarcely tenable. ' 
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niRUNDINIDiB, SWALLOWS. OBK. 44, 45. 

Swallows are inscctivoroua, and therefore migratory in cold and 
tndes ; unsurpassed in powers of flight, they are enabled to pass 
swiftness from one country to another, as the state of the weathe 
With us a few warm days in February and Blarch often allure them n 
to be driven back again by the cold, giving rise to the well-knoiru adi 
are better known to all cla^^os than these, and none so welcome to 
cherished witnesses of peace and plenty in the homestead, dashing 
the busy thorough fare. 

Tbe habits of swallows best illustrate the modifying iuQuences of 
indigenous birds. Formerly, they all bred on cliffs, in banks, in he 
and similar places, and many do so still. But most of our species 
these primitive haunts to avail themselves of the convenient artiBcial 
that man, intentionally or otherwise, provides. Some are just now i 
state ; thus the purple mailin, in settled parts of the country, cho< 
everywhere provided for its accommodation, while in the West it 
custom of breeding in hollow trees. 

44. Genua UIBUNDO LinneBua. 
Bam Swallow. Lustrous steel blue; hcliiw, rufous or ] 
of varying shade ; forehead, chin and throut deep chestnut; I 
imperfect steel-blue collar; tail fnrficate, 
its outer feathers attenuate, nil but the 
middle pair with white spots on the inner 
web ; bill nnd feet black. Sexes alike ; 
young less lustrous, much paler below, 
tail simply forked. Wing 4^-4^ ; tail 2J 
to 5 inches. "North Auierica, abundant 
in the United States in the summer, 
breeding in colonies in burns itnd out- 
houses ; eggs white, speckled. Wils., v, 
34, pi. 38 ; NuTT., i, 601 ; Auz>., i, 181, 
pi. 48 ; Bu., 308. . . . horrborum. 

4S. Qenofl TACHTCINETA Cabanis. 
White-bellied Swallow, Lustrous 
green, l>elow pure white ; tall simply 
emarginate. Yonng similar, not so \ 

glossy. 6-6i; wing 5; t:iil 2J. North ^°-^*- »»"'««■ 

America, abundant in the United States in summer. \Vil8., v 

NuTT., i, 605; Add., 1, 175, pi. 46; Bd,, 310 

Violet-green Swallow. Opaque velvety green, purple and viol 
the eye, sides of rump, and whole under parts pure white. Y< 
duller. 43-5J ; wing 4J ; tail 2, enmrginnte. Rocky Moun 
Pacific, U. S. ; an exquisite species, breeding in knotholes and ' 
holes, in pine woods and in weather-worn holes in cliffs. (- 
Nat. 1872, 274.) Aud., i, 186, pi. 49 ; Bd., 309 ; Coop., 107. 
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uxows.— GEN. 46, 47, 48, 49. 



BTBOCHEUDON Cab&niB. 
ID. Lustrous steel-blue ; forehead whitish (or 
■oat and sides of head chestnut; a steel-blue 
!8 and generally a cervical collar rusty-grsiy, 
ig sufficiently similar. 5 ; wing 44 ; tiiil 2i, 
ica, in all euitahlo places. Naturally this 
hroughout the settled portions of the country 
le-shaped nests of mud under the eares of 
>3; AuD.,i,177,pl.47; Bd.,309. lunifrons. 

enns COTTLE Boie. 

'in. Lustreless gray, with a pectoral band of 
lite. A curious little tuft of feathers at the 
exactly alike ; young similar, the feathers 
fhitish. 43-42; wing 3|-4; tail 2, simply 
very abundant; breeds in immense troops in 
iofl earth. Wils., v, 46, pi. 38 ; Nutt., i, 

I., 313 RIPARIA. 

ITSLGIDOFTEBYX Baird. 

istreless brownish-gray, pater below, whiten- 
T than the last ; no feathery tuft on tarsus ; 

the J , converted into a series of recurved 
>r much weaker, in the 9 . United States ; 
d. AUD., i, 193, pi. 61 ; Bd., 373 ; Coubs, 

6BKRIPENNI8. 

anus FBOGHE Boie. 

lue-black ; no purple anywhere. The $ and 
ind more or less white below, streaked with 
family, curved at the end ; nostrils circular, 
'er. Length 7 or more ; wing nearly 6 ; tail 
tates, very abundant. Wils., t, 58, pi. 39, 
i, 170, pi. 45; Bd., 314. . . pukpdrea. 
3 of Progne, requiring confirmation, are attributed 
[II., 246 (California) ; Bd., 928, and Rev., 277 

Jy AMFELWJE. 

■ aiid unnatural association of a few genera that 
widely different in others. The composition and 
ilmost every writer ; some place it in Clamatorea, 
that the family should be dismembered ; Baird has 
deslincB arc to the true Thrushes, and doubtless 
scnt«(l may be properly dissociated. 
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AUPELISJE, WAXWINOS. — GEN. 50. 

Birds of the three followmg geners agree in this character: — B' 
flattened, plainly notched at tip, with wide rictus, and ciilmen or j 
at all exceeding half the length of the commissure ; baeal phalans 
Joined with outer toe for about two-thirds its length, and to inner toi 
its length. The three genera, or subfamilies, that follow, ma; be t 
cisely defined. 

Subfamily AMPELIN^. Waxwinga. 

Bill as just described; nasal fossie broad, nasal opening exposed, 
by a broad scale more or less completely covered with close-set v 
feathers. Wings with ten primaries, but the first spurious, very shor 
(on the outer side of the second) so as to be readily overlooked ; po 
formed by thethird primary, closely sapported by the second and 
being abruptly shorter. Inner quills, as a rule, and sometimes tb 
tipped with homy appendages like red sealing-wax. Tail short, si 
long as the wings, the under coverts highly developed, reaching ne 
Feet weak ; the tarsus shorter than the middle toe and claw, its p' 
what receding from strict osctne character. 

Of this subfamily as here restricted there is only one genus with 
one of Europe and America, one of Asia and Japan, and one c 
country. They are songless, in this differing altogether from the A 
Ptilogonydince ; and I should not be surprised if their relationship 
entirely with a certain exotic clamatorial family. Although by 
somer sometimes called "chatterers" tbey are among the most eile 
their only voice being a weak wheezy kind of whistle. They feed cl 
and other soft fruits, but also on insects, and are gregarious and n 
sexes are alike ; the head is adorned with a beautiful crest ; the wii 
ornaments, the use of which is unknown ; the tail is tipped with yel 
Japanese species, phtenicopterum) ; the plumage is extremely sm 
nameless color. Young birds lack the curious homy appendages 
general plumage streaked. 



BO. Gflnus AMPWT.TR LLminua. 
Bohemian Waxwinff. Under tail coverts chestnut; front 
tbo bead tinged with a richer, more orange-browD shade ; 
coverts tipped with white ; each quill with 
a sharp white (or yellowish) stripe at tbo 
end of the outer web; chin velvety black, 
ill a large well defined area ; narrow line 
across forehead, along sides of head 
through eyes, meeting its fellow on the 
occiput behind tbo crest, also velvety 
black; no white on under eyelid nor 
across forehead ; no yellowish on belly ; 
bill and feet black. 7 or 8 inches long, wi 
America; U. S. casually in winter, but sometimes appearin 
roving flocks; S. sometimes to 35°. Aud., iv, 269, pi. 2' 
24(ij Bd., 317 




lug about 4^. Ni 
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1 on the wings ; sgx< 

lis defined are, as Bain 
to the family witli whi 
zen spcoiee, mostly of 
lopaiB and Platyeichla. 
America, -and the West 
for want of an Englii 
the foregoing. It is ai 

mufl MTIADESTES 

r Thrush. Nearly ui 
h 




. Rocky Mountains 
ivv., i, 243, pi. 69 



BOZOD-Si. Vireoe 

I, stout, compressed, di 
bristles ; nostrils expo 
erect frontal feathers, 
iut of the middle one, 
; two basal Joints of 
cral toes unequal in tl 
] toe and elaw, scutelli 
^ings moderate, of ten 
the second), or spuriou 

united with the next (, 
€ of the bill of certain 
frfect, and there are ot 
if the feet, by which th 
>eculiar to America ; tb 
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e; eyes red ; no dusky maxillary streaks; no spiiri- 
-6}; wiiio^ 3^-3^; biit 2^-2^; bill tiliout 3 ; tiirsus f. 
3, ; iu most pinces the most abundant species of the 
voluble, tirik-sa songster. \ViL3., ii, 53, pi. 12, f. 3 ; 
, 155, pi. 243 : Bd., 331, and Rev. 333. olivaceds. 
eo. W/iip-fom-keUi/. Very similar to the last; disUn- 
iisky m:ixilliiry line, or line of spots, on each side of 
-t; proportions of quills slightly dISui*ent (seethe 
J, and casually in Florida. V. longirostris, Nutt., 
Itiloquus, Gambel, Proc. Acad. Phila., 1848, 127; 
, and III. pp. 8, 221, pi. 37 ; Bd., 354. V. barbalula, 

ALTIL0QUU8 V;ir. BARBATULCS. 




or variety of this long-billed, O-primaried group, V. for 

cad. Phila. 1851, 152: Bd., 332 and Rev. 336), occurs 

tpected over our border, though no specimens appear to 

A limits ; it has been admitted into late systematic works. 

oceus, but the under parts are yellow, brighter perhaps, 

nd crissum, than olivaceas ever becomes, even in the fall. 

. Above dull olive-green, brightening on the rump, 

fading insensibly into ashy on the crown, 

y \~h which is not bordered with blackish ; a dull 

1^^ white snperciliary line ; below, palest possible 

yellowish, whitening on (hmat and belly, 

slightly olive-shaded on sides; sometimes a 

slight creamy or buffy shade throughout the 

'"■ under parts; no obvious wing-lmrs; no spuri- 

ig ; wing 2§ ; tail 2J ; hill hardly or about J ; tarsus §. 

[i; a small, plainly colored species, almost indistin- 

ixcept by absence , 

it very common. 

hila. 1851, 153; 

FIIILADELPHICUS. 

d1oi"8 precisely as 
inns quill present, 

second primary. 
1, an abundant little bird and an exquisite songster. 

and many birds excel it in brilliancy of execution ; 
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VIHEONID^, VIRE08. — OEN. 53. 

but not one of them all can rival the tenderness and aoftnesa of 
strains of thia modest roculist. Not bom to "waste its sweetn 
desert air," the warbling vireo forsakes the depths of the woodla 
parit and orchard and shady street, where it glides through the 
the tallest trees, the unseen mo-i'iciiLr''i" "f rest and [teace Ui the 1 

haunts of men. — Wils., v, 83. pi. 42, _ 

f. 2 ; NUTT., i, 309 ; Aud., iv, 141), pi. " 
241 ; Bd., 335, and Rev. 342. oilvc 

Var. swAiNSONii. "Similar to F. gilvuii,hat 
smaller; colors paler; bill more (l.'presROil ; 
upper mandible almost black ; 2d quill much 
shorter than 6th." Baikd, Rev. 343 ; Coop., 
116 ; Elliot, pi. 7. Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific, U. 8. The Western form has been described as distinct, bni 
think the characters assigned will be found constant. In one of my Ai 
the second quill is longer than it is in an Eastern specimen. 

Yellow-throated Vireo. Above, rich olive-green, crown the sa 
brighter, rump insensibly shading into bluish-ash ; below, brig 
belly and crissum abruptly v 
anteriorly shaded with olive, 
with plumbeous ; extreme fo: 
perciliary line and ring ronn< 
low ; lores dusky ;- wings d 
the inner secondaries broadi 
edged, and two broad white 1 
tips of greater and median ci 
pletely encircled with white ci 
5J-6; wing about i 







dusky, nearly all the feathers ( 

and feet dark leaden blue ; no spurious quill 

about 2^, A large, stout, highly-colored species, common in th 

the Eastern United States. Wils., i, 117, pi. 7, f. 3 ; Nim., i, 3 

iv, 141, pi. 238 ; Bd., 341, and Rev. 346 Fl 

Blue-headed, or Solitary Vireo. Above, olive-green, crown a 
head bluish-ash in marked contrast, with a broad white lino from 
and around eye, and a dusky loral lino; below, white, fl^inks w 
olivaceous, and axillars and crissum 
pale yellow ; wings and tail dusky, 
most of the feathers edged with white 
or whitish, and two conspicu lus bin 
of the same across tips of middle and 
greater coverts ; bill and feet blackish 
horn-color.. 5i-5f; wing 2J-3;tail *^''*' i""«"«-i«J, " Souu 

2i-2i ; spurious qnill J-§ long, about one-fourth as long as 2< 
States from Atlantic to Pacific, except perhaps Southern Rocky '. 
where replaced by the next species ; not rare, but not so commo 
ceu8, jlavifrons naA Ttoveboracensis ; inhabits woodland. Wils., 
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17, f. 6; NuTT., i, 305; Aud., iv, 144, pi. 239; Bd., 340, and Rev. 347. 
( V. cnaamn Xantus, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1858, 117 ; Bd., 340, pi. 78, f. 1, 

is not different.) solitarids. 

Plumbeous Vireo. Leadcn-gray, "rather brighter and more ashy on the 
crown, but without marked contrast, faintly glossed with olive on rump; 
a conspicuoua white line from nostril to imd around eye, and below this a 
dnsky lorul stni)e ; below, pure white, sides of neck and breast shaded with 
color of the back, flanks, axillars 

' and crissum with a mere trace of 

A '^^^^^i;^^ —^^^^ olivaceous, or none; wing and tail 
dusky, with conspicuous pure white 
edgings and cross-bars. Size of 
the last or rather larger ; bill nearly 
Fio. b^. riumbeoas vireo. J; tursus § ; middle toe the same; 

spurious quill about f , one-third as long as the second quilt. Centra] Plains 
to the Patific, U. S., and especially Southern Rocky Mountains, where it is 
abundant. A large stout species, a near ally of solilarius, but nearly all 
the olivaceous of (hat species replaced by plumbeous, and the yellowish by 
white, so that it is a very different looking bird. It may prove only a 
variety, but I have seen no intermediate specimens, and cannot reconcile 
the obvious discrepancies, upon this supposition. Codes, Pr. Ac. Phila., 
1866, 74; Bd., Rev. 349; Coop., 119; Elliot, p].*7. . . plumbeds. 
Gray Vireo. With the general appearance of a small faded specimen of 
plumbeus: leaden-gray, faintly olivaceous on the rump, below white, with 
hardly a tnice of yellowish oA the sides ; wings and tail hardly edged with 
white ; no markings about head, except a whitish eye-ring. 5| ; extent 8$ ; 
wing and tail, each, 2^ ; tarsus nearly % ; middle toe and claw hardly over ^ ; 
tip of inner claw falling short of base of middle claw ; tail decidedly 
rounded ; spurious quill j, half as long as the second primary, which latter 
is not longer than the eighth. Arizona. If these peculiar proportions of the 
single known specimen are constant, the species is distinct from any other. 
It is our plainest colored species, resembling plutnbeus, but apparently 
more closely allied to the smaller rounder-winged species like nox'ebora- 
censis and especially pusiUux; the toes are almost abnormally short, and 
the tail as long as 
the wing. Coues, 
Proc. Phila. Aciid. 
Sci. 1866, p. 75; 
Bd., Rev., 361 ; A ^ / 
Coop. 125; Klliot. ApJli^j 

pi. 7. . VICINIOU. 

WJtite-eyed Vue-}. „ 

, . , . FlO. 08. Wlille^ed Vir«o. 

Above bright olive- 
green, including crown; a slight ashy gloss on the cervix, and the rump 
showing yellowish when the feathers are disturbed; below white, the sides 
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of the breast and belly, the axillars and crissum, bright yellow; 
yellow line from nostrils to and around eye ; lores dusky ; two bi 
lowish wing-bars ; inner secondnries widely edged with the same ; 
feet blackiBh-pIumbcoiis; eyes white. About 5 inches long; wing 
tail 2^ ; spurious quill |, half as long iis the second, which about e< 
eighth; tarsus about J; middle toe and claw J; bill nearly i. j 
compact, brightly-colored species, abundant in shrubbery and 
imdergrowth of the Eastern United States ; noted for its sprightly 
and emphatic voice; eggs i-5, white, 
speckled at large end. Wils., ii, 26C, pi. ^r — 
18 ; NUTT., i, 306 ; Aud., iv, 146, pi. 240 ; % 




Bd., 338, and Rev. 354. noteboracensis. 
■ nation's Vireo. A species or variety 
similar to the. last, but differing much as 
Jlavoviridia does from oJivaceus, in having Fiu.aa. umion'aViF 

the under parts almost entirely yellowish; second quill about eqi 
tenth. Lower California and southward. An accredited species, 
I have not tested, and cannot eudorso. Cass., Proc. Acad. Phil 
150, 1852 ; pi. 1, f. 1 ; Bd., 339, pi. 78, f. 2 ; Rev. 357. . . h 
Bell's Vii'eo. Olive-green, brighter on rump, ashier on head, bul 
decided contrast; faead-markiugs almost exactly as in gilvua; be 
phury yellowish, only whitish on chin and middle of belly; inn 
edged with whitish; two whitish wing-bands, but one more cot 
than the other. Hardly 
oiig ; wing little over 2 ; t 
i ; s|)urioiis quiU about | th^ 
which equals or exceeds the 
A pretty little species, lik 
afuro gilvus, but readilj 
F.Q.n». Beu'avreo. guishcd from that specie 

small size, presence of decided wing-bars, more yellowish under p 
different wing-formula. Middle region, U. S., west to the Rock 
tains, east to Kansiis ( Couea) and Illinois {Ridgway) ; an abundant 
inhabiting copses and shrubbery in open country, with much t 

sprightly ways and loud song of ^ 

noveboracensia. Add., vii, 333, pi. ^-— ^( tf' V^ ^ — ^-^ 

485; Bd., 337; Rev. 358. belli:. ^^ \ - ~^^ 

Least Vireo. Olivaceous-gray, A /N " 

below white, merely tinged with / i 
yellowish on the sides ; head-mark- j^^^ f 
ings oltscurc; wing-bands and edg- »ia.ii. umisi vireo. 

ings, though evident, narrow and whitish ; no decided olive or yel 
where. Size of hdlli; wing and tail of equal lengths, little over 1 
bill ^ ; tarsus \ ; middle toe and claw ^ ; spurious quill about ^ as 
the second, which is intermediate between the seventh and eighth. 
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•eies near beUii, which it replaces in Southwestern U- S ; 
aagcr-tailed, geograiibical race, but more specimens will 
ve this. Its habita are the same m those of Bell's Tireo. 
Phila., 1866, 76 ; Bd., Rev. 360 ; Coop. 124. ( V. bellii 

Acad. 1861, 122.) pusinus. 

reo. Olive-green, the crown and sides of head black; 
shaded ou sides; 4| ; wing2i; tail 2. Southwestern 
ire ; only three specimens known. Woodhouse, Proc. 
Phila. Acad. 1852, 60; Rep. Expl. Zuiii 
River, 75, pi. 1; Cass., III., 153, pi. 24; 
III)., 'd-i'i, and Rev. 353. . atuicapillus. 




Family LANIID.S!. Shrikes. 

Essentially characterized by the combination 
of com|iaratively weak, strictly passerine feet 
with a notched, toothed and hooked bill, the 
' " ""■ size, shape and strength of which recalls that of 

family comprises about two hundred recorded species, refer- 
era, and divisible into tluree groups, of which the following is 
ig in America. 

Subfamily LANIIN^. True Shrikea. 
) is the only representative of this group in North America, 
ng has ten primaries and the tail twelve, rectrices ; t>oth 
ind of nearly equal lengths. The rictus is furnished with 

circular nostrils are more or less perfectly covered and con- 

of antrorse bristly feathers. The tarsi are scutellate in front 
in the latter respect deviating from a usual Oscine character, 
be easily distinguished ; additional features are, the point of 
the 3d, 4th and btii quills, the '2d nut longer than the 6th, 
: 3d ; the tarsus equalling or slightly exceeding the middle toe 
1 toes of about equal lengths, their claws reaching the base of 
coloration our species arc much alike, and curiously similar to 
ig bluish-, grayish- or brownish-ash above, white more or less 
d with black below ; wings and tail black variegated witli 
ulars more or less whitish, and a black bar through the eye, 

bold and spirited birds, quarrelsome among themselves, and 
iker S|)ccics ; in fact, their nature seems as highly rapacious 
)irda of prey. They are carnivorous, feeding on insects and 

quadrupeds as they can capture and overpower; many in- 
«d of their dashing attacks upon cage-birds, and their reckless 
3S under circumstances that cost them their own lives. But the 

in the natural history of the shrikes is their singular and 

impaling their prey ou thorns or sharp twigs, and leaving it 
i has occasioned many iugenious surmises, none of which, 

satisfactory. They build a rather rude and bulky nest of 
leckled eggs. They are not strictly migratory, although our 

usually retires southward in the fall. The sexes are alike, 
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and the young differ but little. There are only two well determined Ami 
species, of nine tliat compose the genus. 

64. Geaua COLLXTBIO Vigors. 
Great Northern Shrike, or Butcherbird. Clear liliiisli-nsh Ithtncliii 
the rump and sciipulars, below wliito nlwnys V('nnii.'iiliit('(l witli tiiio 
blackish lines; a black bar along side of head not mc-ctiii<r its fellow n 
forehead, interrupted by a white crescent on under oyclid, and bor 
above by hoary white that also occu- 
pies the extreme forehead; wings ^ 
aud tail black, the former with a 
large spot near base of the prima- 
ries, and the tips of most of the 
quills, white, tlie liiltcr with nearly 
all the feathers broadly tipped with 
white, aud with Concealed white 

1 I'll 1 ^ 1. I.I I (1 in no.73. BulflierbLrd. 

bases; lull and feet black; 9-10 

long; wing 4| ; tail rather more. The yonug is similar, but none < 
colors are so pure or so intense; the entire |)lumage has a 1>rownish 
sion, and the bill is flesh colored at base. North America, north 
breeds, however, in mountainous parts of the United States (Allcghi 
Tumhull); in winter, usually extends southward about to 35° (C( 
WiLS., i, 74, pi. 5, f. 1; NuTT., i, 258; Aud., iv, 130, pi. 236; Bd., 
and Rev, 440 bore 

Loggerhead Shrike. Slate-colored, slightly whitish on the Yv\ni\, 
seapnlurs, below white, with a few oI>scure wavy black lines, or n(me ; 
bar on side of head meeting its fellow across the forehead, not interr 
by white on under eyelid, and scarcely or not bordered above by hoary \i 
otherwise like horealis in color, but smaller; 8-85 ; wing al)out 4; tail i 
more. Young birds dift'er much as described under horealis, ami are t 
edly waved below as in that species; but the other characters readily tl 
guish them. South Atlantic States. Wils., ill, 57, pi. 22, f . 5 ; N 
i, 561 ; AuD., iv, 135, pi. 237 ; Bd., 325, and Rev. 443. . LUDOvici. 

Var. EXCDBiTOROiDES. White-rumped Shrike. With the size, and the est 
characters of the head-stripe, of ludnvicianus, and the under parts, as u 
species not, or not obviously, waverl, but with the clear light ash upper part 
hoary whitish superciliary line, scapulars and rump of horealis. Middle and 
cm N. Am. ; N. to the SaskatcUewau, K. to Illinois, ti. into Mexico. Bd. 
32B, and Rev., 344, 345 ; Coop., 13S. 

Obs. Extreme examples of ludovfciantts and excvbitoroides look very dill 
but they are observed to melt into each other when many specimens are com; 
so that Qo specilic character can be asaigtied. To this species I must also ret 
C. elegaiis of Baird, considering tliat the single specimen upon which it was I 
represents an individual pcculiarily in tlie size of tlic bill. Tliis specimen i 
pose<1 to be from California, but some of Dr. Gambel's to which the same loca 
assigned, were certainly procured elsewhere, aud it miiy not be a North Aia 
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Tbe highest authority on this genns, Messrs. Dreaser and Sharpe, have 
examination of Snainsoo's type specimen, that Ais elegans is the 
widely-spread Asiatic species probably erroneously attributed to North 

Family FRENOILLIDiE:. Fmches, etc. 

st North American family, comprising between one-seventh and one- 
! our birds, and the most eitensive group of its grade in ornithology. 
ly constituted, it represents, in round numbers, five hundred current 
one hundred genera, of nearly all parts of the world, except Australia, 
rticalarly of the nortbern hemisphere and throughout America, where 
tains its maximum development. 

United States locality of average attractiveness to birds, has a bird- 
er two liuniired species ; and if it be away from the sea-coast, and con- 
linbabitod by marine birds, atiout one-fourth of its species are Sylvico- 
ingillidiK together — the latter somewhat in excess of the former. It is 
jrefore, to give undue prominence to these two families. 
■/illiiiw are more particularly what used to be called " conirostral " birds, 
n from " Gssirostres," as the swallows, swifts and goatsuckers, "ten- 
iS bummiug birds and creepers, and " dcntirostres," as warblers, vireos 
the preceding families. The bill appronches nearest' the ideal cone, 
:rength to crush sec<ls, with delicacy of touch to secure minute objects, 
sometimes nearly expressed, but is more frequently turgid or conoidal, 
lost directions, and sometimes so contracted that some of its outlines 
The nostrils are usually exposed, but in many, chiefly boreal, 
lase of the bill is furnished with a ruff, or two tufts of antrorse feathers 
completely covering the openings. The cutting edges may be slightly 
are usually plain ; there are usually a few inconspicuous bristles about 
jmetimes wanting, sometimes highly developed, as in our grosbeaits. 
are endlessly varied in shape, but agree in possessing only nine 
rimaries ; the tail is equally variable in form, but always has twelve 
'he feet show a strictly Osciue podothcca, scutellale in front, covered 
with an undivided plute, producing a sharp ridge behind. None of 
;rs offer extreme phases of development or arrcstation, in any of our 

lost tangible characteristic of the family is angulation of the commis- 
sommissure runs in a straight line, or with a slight curve, to or near to 

the bill, and is then more or less abruptly bent down at a varying 
cutting edge of the upper mandible forming a reiintrance, that of the 
ale a corresponding salience. In the great majority of cases the fea- 
itakablc, and in tlie grosbeaks, for example, it is very strongly marked 
in some of the smaller-billed forms, and especially those with slender 
■dly perceptible. On the whole, however, it is a good character, and at 

the most reliable external feature that can be found. It separates our 
rds pretty trenchantly from other Oscines except Icteridekf and moat of 
1 distinguished by the cliaractera given beyond. 

come, however, to conaider this great group of conirostral Oscines in 
IS compared with bordering families like the Old World Ploceidm, or 

and especially the Taiiagridie, of the New, the difficult^' if not the 

of framing a perfect diagnosis becomes apparent, and I am not 
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aware that a rigid deBnitlon has been successrully attempted. Ornithologists are 
nearly agreed what birds to call fringilline, without being very well prepared to say 
what "fringilline" means. The division of the family into minor groups, as might 
be expected, is a conventional matter at present — the subfamilies vary with every 
leading writer. Our species might bo thrown into several groups, but the distinc- . 
tioDS would be moi'C or less arbitrary, not readily perceived, and doubllcss negatived 
upon consideration of exotic material. It becomes necessary, therefore, to waive 
this matter, and simply collocate the genera in orderly sequence. 

The Fringillidce are popularly known by several different names. Here belong 
all the sparrows, with the allied birds called finches, buntings, linnets, grosbeaks 
and crossbOls. In the following pages I describe seventy-one species, well deter- 
mined, and ascertained to occur within our limits, refeiTing them to thirty-four 
genera, as the custom is, although I think this number of genera altogether too large. 
Species occurthroughoutourcountry, in every situation, and many of them are among 
our most abundant and familiar birds. They are all granivorous — seed-eaters, but 
many feed extensively on buds, fruits and other soft vegetable substances, as well 
as on insects. They are not so perfectly migratory as the exclusively insectivorous 
birds, the nature of whose food requires prompt removal at the approach of cold 
weather ; but, with some exceptions, they withdraw from their breeding places in 
the fall to spend the winter f\irther south, and to return in the spring. With a few 
signal exceptions they are not truly gregarious birds, though they orten associate 
in large companies, assembled in community of interest. The modes of nesting are 
too various to be here summarized. Nearly all the finches sing, with varying 
ability and effect ; some of them are among our most delightful vocalists. As a 
rule, they are plainly clad — even meanly, in comparison with some of our sylvan 
beauties ; but among them are birds of elegant and striking colors. Among the 
highly-colored ones, the sexes are more or less unlike, and other changes, with age 
and season, are strongly marked ; the reverse is the case with the rest, 

56. a«nu8 HESFEBIFHOirA Bonaparte. 
Evening Grosbeak. Dusky oliraceous, brighter l>ehind, forehend, Uiio 
over eye and under tail coverts yellow ; crown, wings, tail and tibise black, 
the secondary quills mostly white ; bill green i^h-yel low, of immense size, 
about I of an inch long and nearly as deep; 7 J-8J ; wing 4-4^ ; tail 24. 
The 9 and young differ somewhat, but cannot be mistaken. Plains to the 
Pacific, U. S., anij somewhat northward; occasional eastward to Ohio and 
Illinois, and even straying to Canada (Mcllwraitk) and New York (Law- 
rence). Add., iii, 217, pi. 207 ; Bd., 409 ; Coop., 174. . vespbrtina. 

56. Genus FINICOI.A Tieillot. 
Pine Grosbeak. J carmine red, paler or whitish on the belly, darker 
and streaked with dusky on the back ; wings and tail duaky, much edged 
with white, former with two white bars; 5 ashy-gray, paler below, marked 
with hrowniah-yellow on the head and rump. 8— 9 long; wing 4^ ; tail 4, 
emarginate ; bill short, stout, convex in all directions. Northern North 
America, appearing in the United States in winter, generally in Socks, in 
pine woods; resident in the Siemi Nevada of California (Cooper). Wils., 1, 
80, pi. 5; Add., iii, 179, pi. 199; Bd., 410; Coop., 152. . endcleator. 
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57. Oenus PTBBHULA Auotonim. 

BuJIfiiich, $ above clear naliy gray, bolow ciniiamou gray, 

mler wiiig and tail coverts wbite ; wings and tail, crown, chin and 
outer tail feathers with a whit« patch, greater wing coverts 

)rinmnc8 edged with whitish : hill black, feet dusky ; 9 unknown. 

; wing 3J ; tail 3J. Nulato, Alaska (Doll), only one spccitneu 
known, originally described as a va- 
riety of 7*. coccinea of Europe, but 
later determined to be distinct. Bu., 
Trans. Chicago Acad. 18C9, 316, pi. 
29, f. 1 ; Ne^vton, Ibis, 1870, 251 ; 
Tkistkam, Ibis, 1871, 231. cassinii. 

68. Genua CASPODACtTS Eaup. 
■ Adult i with the red diffuse, belly 
uustreaked, and edging of wings reddish. 

1.74. c..«,n-.B,oiiiuch. -P'"y^« -'^'"'^*- i crimson, rosy, 

or purplish-red, most intense on the 

ng to white on the belly, mixed witii dusky streaks ou the back; 

ail dusky, with reddish edgings, and the wing coverts tipped with 

lores and fenthers all around base of bill houry. 9 and 

no red — olivuceous-brown, brighter on the rump, the feathers 
ilh paler edges, producing a streaked appearance; below wbite, 
ted find streaked with olive-brown, except on middle of belly and 

coverts; obscure whitish superciliary and maxillary Hues. 

es show every gradation between these extremes, iu gradually 

le red plumage, and are frequently brownish-yellow or bronzy 

6i ; wing 3-3i ; tail 2J-2J, forked ; tarsus | ; middle toe and claw 

ir J, tnrgid, with a little ruff of aiitnjrse 

N^ot crested, but the coronal feathi'i^s ci^etv __, 

oregoing description should prevent con- Q__) . 

Dung birds with any of the streaked and 

.rrows. United States from Atlantic to 

1 somewhat northward in summer ; an 

pecies, particularly in spring and fall, in ^'' "" Bi'<"i'"n>iei^i.. 

orchards, generally found in flocks except when breeding; feeds 

luds and blossoms; a delightful songster. Wils., i, 119, pi. 7, 

, iii, 170, pi. 196; Bd., 412; also, C. californictis Bd., 413, 
, which I cannot distinguish at all purpuheus, 

Pui-ple Finch. Similar; the red paler, more streaked with 
le upper parts, crown rich crimson in marked contrast ; larger ; 
;; 3J ; tail 23 ; bill about J, comparatively less tui^id ; tarsns %. 
ocky Mountain Region. Bd., 414 ; Codes, Pr. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
1, 45; Coop., 155 cassinii. 
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■ 'Adult $ with the red partly in definite aroas, the belly streaked, the edging 
of the wings whitish. 

Crimson-fronted Finch. House Finch. Burion. ^ with the foreheail 
and a liue over the eyo, the rump, and the chin, throat and breast, crimson ; 
other upper parts brown, streaked with diirker, and marked with dull red, 
and other under p:irt8 white or whitish, streaked with dusky ; wings and tail 
dusky with alight whitish edgings and cross bars. The changes of plumage 
are pamllel with tliose of G- purpureus, but tho species may easily be dis- 
tinguished in any phimage by its smaller size, with relatively longer wing;) 
and tail, these memlMsrs being ahsulutoly as long or nearly us long as in 
purpureus; the tail barely or not forked ; and especially by the much shorter 
and more inflated bill, which is almost exactly as represented in the fore- 
going figure of Pt/i-rhula ctuxinii. Rocky Mountains to the Facile, U. S., 
a very abundant species in the towns and gardens of New Mexico, Arizona 
and California, where it is as familiar as the European SpaiTow has become 
iu many of our large eastern cities ; nests about the houses ; a pleasant song- 
ster. AuD., iii, 175, pi. 197; Bd., 415; Coop., 156. . . . PRO>fTALis. 

6d. Genus CUBVIBOSTBA Scopoll. 

•.•Distinguished from all other birds by the falcate mandihics witli crossed 
points. Nasal ruff conspicuous ; wings long, pointed ; tail short, forked ; feet 
strong. Sexes dissimilar ; <? some shade of red, nearly uniform, witri dusky wings 
and tail ; ? brownish or olivaceous, more or less streaked, head and rump 
frequently washed with brownish-yellow ; young like the 9 . Irregularly migratory, 
according to exigencies of the weath- 
er, eminently gregarious, and feed 
principally on pine seeds, which they 
skilfully husk out of the cones with 
their singular bill. Our two species 
inhabit the northern parts of Amer- 
ica, coming southward in flocks in 
the fall ; but they are also resident iu 
northern and mountainous piue-clad 
parts of the United States, where 
they sometimes breed in winter. 

White-winged Crossbill. Wings 
in both sexes with two conspicu- 

, , , ' Fici. Tu, Wl,|[c-n:nse.l CrosBbill. 

0U8 white oars ; ^ rosy red, 9 

brownish-olive, streaked and speckled with dusky, the rump &afl!'ron; about 

6; wingSi; tail 2J. WiLS. iv, 48, pi. 31, f. 3; Ann., iii, X90, pi. 201; 

Bd., 427. . . i^EUCOPTRRA. 

Bed Crossbill. Common Crossbill. (Finite in, figs. 13, 14, 15, 13o, 
14a, 15a.) Wings blackish, unmarked ; J bricky red ; 9 as in leucoptera, 
but wings plain. WiLS., iv, 44, pi; 31, f. 1, 2; Aud., iii, 186, pi. 200; 
Bu. 426; Coop., 148 amekicana. 

Var. mencana. Similar to the last ; bill large, about I of an inch long. Monn- 
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exico, and southward. Bd., 427 (in text), 924. My New 
a bill almoBt matching that of C. ptftiopsiUacus of Europe. 

CtonuB IiEUCOBTICTE SiraiiiflOD. 
T mandible with a small sharp oblique ridge ; nasal tufts 

■ii. Chocolate or liver-brown, the feathers posteriorly 
vender, wings and tail dusky, rosy-edged, chin dusky 
crown alone clenr asb, forehead alone black, bill and 
, feet black; 5 not particularly different; about 7; 
:tle forked. In midsummer, the black frontlet extends 
Dsy heightens to crimson, and the bill blackens; the 
vise darlier. Kocky Alountjtin region, south to Colo- 
pi. 198; Bd.,430; Coop., 164. . tephbo«)tis. 
in Coop., 163. Colorado. In the specimen described, the 
a little below the eyes but not on the anriculars, and forma 
a narrow border on the chin ; tbas approximating to the 
next. 

Var. (iRisF.iNucuA. Oray-eared Finch. The ash of the 
bead extending over the whole cheeks and ears and 
part of the chin ; the black frontlet extending over most 
of the crown. Larger than average tepkrocotis. Aleutian 
Islands. Bd., 430 (footnote) ; Trans. Chicago Acad. 
1869, pi. 28, f. 2; Coop., 161. 

Trans. Chicago Acad. 1869, p. 31 7, p], 28, f. 1 ; Coof., 163. 
ibed, from Sitka and British Columbia, the whole head 
pt the black fVontlet, is ashy. The gradations noted in the 
}w that there is but a single species, although griaeinucha 
lifferent from tephrocotis and campestris. 
>UBky purplish ; neck above palo yellowish ; forehead 
ickish ; outer webs of quills and wing covertB, tail 
sstim silvery gray, rosy-margined. Eurile and Aleu- 
Bd., 430 (footnote) j Coop., 165. . . arctoa. 

Oe&us AJIGIOTHUS CabanlB. 
-5}; wing2j-3; tail 2j-2^), with the bill extremely acute, 
,h nasal plumules, the wings long, pointed, the tail short, 
;. Conspicuously streaked, the crown with a crimson patch 
id chin dusky, wings and tail dusky with whitish edgings ; 
e breast rosy and the rump tinged with the same. Boreal 
nited States in winter, in lai^e flocks. 
*LATB ni, tige. 1, la, 2, 2a, 4, 4a, 5, 5a.) Upper part« 
id flaxen in about equal amouuts, rump white or rosy, 
dusky ; below, streaked on the sides, the belly dull 
How; feet blackish; middle toe and claw as loug 
iv,pl.42; NuTT.,i,512; AUD., iii, 122 ; Bd.,428; 
cad. 1861, 373 linakiub. 
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Var. FUiCESCKNS. Dusky Redpoll, (Pi.4tb hi, figs. 3, 3a.) Upper parte nearly 
umform dusky, rump scarcely lighter, sides heavily streaked; bill dusky. Add., 
iii, pi. 179? Codes, Proc. Phiia. Acad., 1861, 222, 390 ; 1869, 186 ; Elliot, pi. 10. 
I am not sure that this is anything more than a state of plumage of linariua, as tlie 
dusky appearance may be due to wearing away of tlie lighter edges of the feathers. 

Var. ExiLiPES. ATnerican Mealy RedpoU. (Plate hi, figs. 6, Go.) Colors pale, 
the flaxen of linariua bleaching to whitish ; rump white or rosy, entirely unstreaked 
in the adults ; breast pale rosy, and streaks on the sides small and sparse ; bill 
very small, with heavy plumules ; feet small, the middle toe and claw hardly or not 
equal to the tarsus. Add., iii, 120, pi. 178 ; Codes. Proc. Phila. Acad., 1861, 385, 
1869, 187; Elliot, pi. 9. An Arctic race, not difficult to rccoguize, representing 
in America the true Mealy Eedpoll, A. canescerts, of Greenland. 

Obs. In addition to the foregoing, a large variety with a very large yellow bill, 
apparently corresponding to what is called hdlbadli in Europe, has been noted from 
Canada. Codes, Proc., Phila. Acad., 1862, 40 ; 1869, 184. 

61 bis. Genua LINOTA Bonaparte. 
Brewster's Linnet. With the genemi appearance of au immature Aegio- 
thus, this bird will be recognized by absence of any crimson on the crown, a 
j>ecultar yellowhh shade on the lower back, and somewhat differeut propor- 
tions. Massachusetts, one apecimen {Brewster). Aegiothus JlaviroBtri!<, 
Tar. brewslerii Ridoway, Am. Nat. vi, July, 1872. An interesting dis- 
corery, of which I learn as these pages go to press ; may be same as the 
European. (Not ia the Key.) . . . flavieostris var, bebwsteeii. 

63. Oenus CHBTSOBaTBIS Boie. 

* Sexes alike. Sill extremely acute ; nasal plumules sometimes deficient. 
Everywhere thickly streaked ; no definite black on head ; no red anywhere. 

Pine Linnet. (Plate hi, figs. 11, 11a, 12, 12a.) Continuously streaked 
above with dusky and olivaceous brown or flaxen, below with dusky and 
whitish, the whole plumage iu the breeding season more or less suffused 
with yellowish, particularly bright on the rump ; the bases of the quills and 
tail feathers extensively sulphury yellow, and all these feathers more or 
less edged externally with yellowish. i% ; wing 2J ; tail If ; forked. The 
plumage is extremely variable ; young birds frequently show a bufly or 
flaxen sufl'usion, and resemble a redpoll; but the yellowish coloration of 
the wings and tail is peculiar, and distinctive of the species. North Amer- 
ica, breeding northerly, ranging throughout most of the United States, in 
flocks, in the winter; abundant. Wils., ii, 133, pi. 17, f. 1 ; Nutt., i, 511 ; 
AuD., iii, 125, pi. 180; Bd., 425; Coop., 172 finds. 

• " Sexes nnlike. Bill moderately acute. Not noticeably streaked. The adult 
males with definite black on the crown, wings and tail. 

American Goldfinch. Yellowbird. T/iisllebird. (Plate hi, figs. 7, 8, 
9, 10, 7a, 8a, 9a, 10a.) $ iu summer, rich yellow, changing to whitish 
on the tail coverts; a black patch on the crown ; wings black, njoro or less 
edged and barred with white; lesser wing coverts yellow; tail black, every 
feather with a white spot ; bill and feet flesh-colored. In September, the 
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iienil |)Iumitge changes to a pale flaxen 
I l>elo\v, with traces of the yelhiw, 

0(iMliinic3 until the following April or 
le crown ; below soiled yellowish, wings 
ng like the $ . About 4^ long ; wing 2f ; 

sniiillcr than the ^ . North America, 
tiites ; nn abundant and familiar Bpecies, 
iiid plaintive limping notes ; in the full, 
lina until tlie breeding season ; irregularly 
seeds of the thistle and buttonwood; flics 
11, eoiuptict, built of downy and very soft 
; iif liohcns, placed in a crotch ; eggs 4-5, 
.1. 1, f. 2; NuTT., i, 507; Aud., iii, 129, 

TRISTIS. 

, whitening on the belly and crissum: 
rump, u large brciist pat(;b, aud often 
nnifh of the back, rich yellow; crown, 
face and chin black; wings black, 
variegated with yellow, most of the 
covertd being of this color, and the same 
broadly edging the quills ; tail black, 
most of the feathers with lai^e square 
white bpots oil the inner web; bill aud 
feet dark. The j resembles the male, 
but there is no blaek on the head, and the 
yellow places are not so bright. Size of 
triftis, or i-atber less ; an elegiuit species. 

New Mexico. Ui>., 424; Elliot, pi. 8; 

LAWREKCEI. 

^reeii, below yellow ; crown black, this 

igs 

the 

the 

ick, 

icrs 

; on . 

lar, ' 

the 

ded 

ring 

ific, 

i, 134, pi. 183 ; Nurr., i, 510 ; Bd., 422 ; 

P8ALTRIA. 

Acad., 1866, p. 46 ; Coop., 170. The upper 
equal auiounta, thus le.-iding directly into 



^ 
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Var. iiExicANA, with the upper parts conti 
crown extendiog below the eyea, enclosiag 
border and southward. Bd., 423; Coop., 
169. This bird looks qtiite unlike typical 
psaltria, but the gradation through var. 
arizonce is perfect ; and mexicana, more- 
over, leads directly into var. ccdumbiana, a 
Central American form in which the tail- 
spots are very small or wanting. The 
females of these seieral varieties cannot be 
distinguished with certainty, 

Obs. Clirysomitris mageUanica, a South 
American species with the whole head black, 
is said by Audubon to have been taken in 
Kentucky, where probably it will not be four 
C. yarreliU., of Audubon, were apparently t 
North America. 

es. Qenus FLECTROF. 

" Bill small, truly conic, ruffed at base ; hii 

Snow Bunting. Snowfiake. In breedii 

wings and tail variegated with black ; bill ; 

ill the United States, the white is clouded 

bill is bi'owiiish. Length ahoiit 7 ; wii 

iiTCguIurly southward, in flocks, in the wi 

mcnts depend ni 

-//?A 86, pi. 21; Nux 

™^ Bd , 432. 

• ■ Bill modern 
feathers at the bi 
'""'■ ish, with its digit 
Sexes dissimilar ; ^ with a cervical collar, am 
feathers ; 9 resembling some of the streaked' 
Lapland Longspur. Adult $ : whole I 
with buffy or whitish which forms a posto 
the crown from that of the sides of tlie 
collar; upper [larts in gcnenil l>laokish si 
edges all the fcnthcrs; below, whitish, tli< 
wings dusky, the greater coverts mid iinier 
tail dusky with white areas as above nicnti 
black, legs and feet black. 6-65 ! "i'lg H 
show less black on the head, and the ccrv 
young have no continuous black on the hef 
the back ; but there are traces of the cervi 
act«r8 will prevent confusion with any of 
Arctio America, irregularly southward intt 
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ith nivalis, but not so common. Nutt., i, 463 ; 

Bd,, 433 LAPPONicus. 

^ Adult S : cervical collar and entire under parts 
[ fawn; crown and sides of hciid black, bounded 
nd interrupted by white superciliary and auricular 
pot; upper parts streaked with black and brownish 
lie wing coverts black, tipped with white forming 
e or two outer tail feathers mostly white ; no white 
Size of lapponicus: seasonal and sexual changes of 

British America into United States iu the interior; 
Nutt., ii, 589; Acd., iii, 52, pi. 153; vii, 337, 

484 PICTD8. 

b Bunting. Adult $ ; a chestnut cervical collar) 
>per parts streaked much as iu that species, but 
ider parts continuously black, the throat yellowish ; 
1 only whitish; in high plumage the black of the 
iss mixed with intense ferrugiueous, aud sometimes 
omes continuous; crown aud sides of head black, 
iricular and postocular stripes, aud in high plumage 
ot; lesser wing coverts Hack or brownish-black; 
y or entirely white, and all the rest largely white 
iter that distinguishes the species in any plumage 

legs not black ; 9 with or without traces of the 
xactly like the back, generally no black on head or 
ish, with slight dusky maxillary and pectoral streaks 

breast black, edged with grayish. Immature males 
erts like the back; but they show the black of the 
tips of the feathers, long before any black appears 
liui iu the foregoing. 5J-6 ; wing 3-3* ; tail 2-2J. 
, and westward ; S. to the Table-lands of Mexico. 
Nutt., 2d ed. 1, 539; Bd., 435. P. mdanomus 
lerely a high plumage, perhaps not always assumed 

0RNATU8. 

muffed ; hind claw as before, but shorter ; sexes dissim- 
ter tail featliers white, the rest, except the middle pair, 
' near the tip, the line of demarcation runuing straight 

Adult ^ : crown and a bmad pectoral crescent 
and under parts white ; beud of wing chestnut ; 
ckish and yellowish-brown. Size of the last, or 
ig 3| ; tail 2i-2J ; bill nearly i inch long. The J 
nut, but in any plumage the species may be known 
i of the tail feathers, the white areas being cut 
I outer pair, which are wholly white. Plains to the 
rather northern ; breeds abundantly about Chey- 
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enne, Wyoming. (Alien.) Lawr., Ann. Lye. Na 
122; Cass. 111., 228, pi. 39; Bd., 437. . . . 

64. OenuB C'ESTB.OS VX. Bai 
Baird'a Bunting. Hind claw rather louger that 
claw not shorter than the middle one. Wings point 
not lengthened as in Passerculus. Tail eniargii 
everywhere above, on the eides, nnd across the breast 
with dusky, below white, with blackish maxillai 
streaks ; crown divided by a brownish-yellow line ; 
ish line ; no yellowish on bend of wing ; outer tail f 
ous bird, apparently related to Plectrophanes in for 
appearance of a savanna sparrow or bay-winged bu 
men known. Yellowstone, Aud., vii,- 359, pi. 51 
chusetts," Matnard, Am. Nat., 1869, 554, and C 
Allen, Am. Nat. 1869, 631 ; Buewster, Am. N 
seen the later supposed specimens, the fresh measui 
(6J ; wing 3i ; tail 2S ; l»ill .4 ; tarsus nearly au im 
those recorded by Audubon, and there are many ot 
bird should he diligently sought for, as a full invest 
thing not now anticipated 

65. Oenus FASSEBCITLTTS Bon 
SavanTia Sparrow. (Plate hi, figs. 16, 17, 18, ] 
streaked everywhere above, on sides, and across bre 
aud edge of the wing, yellowish; lesser wing co^ 
flesh-color ; bill rather slender and acute ; tail 
nearly even, its outer feathers not pure white; 
longest secondary nearly as long as the primaries 
in the closed wing. Above, bmwnish-gray, 
streaked with blackish, whitish-gray and pidc bay, 
the streaks largest on interscapulars, smallest on 
cervix, the crown divided by an obscure whitish 
line; sometimes an obscure yellowish suffusion 
about head besides the streak over the eye. 
with faint buffy shade, thickly streaked, as just s 
individual spots edged with brown, mostly arrow-sl 
along the sides, and often aggregated in au obscut 
Wings dusky, the coverts and inner secondaries blac 
bright bay; tail feathers rather narrow and pointec 
marked. 5i-53 ; wing 2J-23 ; tail 2-2i ; middle t( 
bill under i. North America ; a terrestrial species 
in fields, on plains, by waysides, aud along the seasi 
rious. With a close general reseml)lanco to several 
i-oadily distinguished by the foregoing marks. It ^ 
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ors may be flarker and sharper, or brighter and more 
tson and wear of the feathers. WiLS., iii, 55, pi. 22, 
LUD., iii, 68, pi. 160; Bd., 442. P. alaudinus Bo., 

ndisttnguishiible sayanna. 

5 ; Coop., 183 ; Ell., pi. 13, may be recognized. Bill 
fig. 82) ; spots below verj- numerous, close, sharp, dark. 
t in the salt marshes. 

, 444 ; Coop., 180. A large northern race : 6 or more 
more yellowish. Northwest coast. 
With the form of a savanna sparrow, but the bill 
dromusy yet very stout suid tiirgid, with dcuidedly 
ch long. No evident yellowish over eye or on edge of 
wing; no evident median stripe on crown. Brown- 
ish-gray, biipk and crown streaked with dusky, 
below dnil white, confliiently streaked with brown 
everywhere except oti belly and criasum. Wings 
nnd tail dusky gray, the rectrices with paler edges, 
the primiirics with whitish edges, the wing covei-ts 
and secondaries broadly edged and tipped with 
e whitish superciliary Hue ; under mandible yellow- 
g i% ; t;ii] 2. Pacific coast, U. S. ; a curious species, 
irescnting, with var. an/hinus, the Ammodromi in the 
3. Cass!, III., 226, pi. 28; Bd., 446; Coues, Ibis, 

1 ROSTRATUS. 

Similar to roslratuit; same size ; bill not so heavy : 
V runs from the bill to the eye, a longer stripe of pale 
e under mandible down tho side of the throat • • • 
8 in the obscure grayish coloring of the upper parts, 
, and in having its under plumage mora closely and 
os6, L. California; a variety of the last? Lawr., 
*f. Y. 1807, 473; Coop., 185. . . . odttatus. 

S. Genus FOOECETES Baird. 

. Grass Finch. Thickly streaked everywhere above, 
ast; no yellow anywhere ; leaser wing covei-ts cAew^ 
)utcr tail feathers partly or wholly while. Above 
making dusky and brown, with grayish-white ; below 
Jy Imffy-tiiiged, the streaks very numerous on the 
viiig coverts and inner quilts much edged and tipped 
ack, without median stripe, line over, and ring round, 
le; 5J— 6i; wing 25-3J, with inner secondaries 
ij. North America; a rather large, stout species, 
nbination of chestnut lesser wing covci'ts and white 
sexes are alike, nnd the variations in color are only 
mder P. savanna ; western speciaicua average paler 
ig var. conjiiiis Bd., 448. A very abundant bird, 
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in fiolds, etc., terrestrial, migratory, gregarious in the fall. "WiLS, 
pi. 31, f. 5; NuTT., i, 482; Aud., iii, 65, pi. 159; Bd., 447. gr, 

67. Genus COTTntKncni.TJS Bonaparte. 

Yellow-winged Sparrow. Edge of wing conspicuously yellow 
wing coverts, and short line over eye, yellowish ; below, not or not t 
streaked, but fore parts aud sides, buff, fading to dull white on t 
Above, singularly variegated with black, gniy, yellowish-brow 
peculiar purplish-bay in short streaks and specks, the crown bein 
bla^k with a sharp median b^ownisb-yeIlo^v line, the middle of 
chiefly black with bay and brownish-yellow edgings of the feathers, 
vical region and rump chiefly gray mixed with bay; wing coverts s 
quills variegated like the back; feet pale. Small; only 4|-5J Ion 
2i, much rounded ; tail 2 or less, with very narrow pointed feathers, 
stretched feet reaching to or beyond its end ; bill short, turgid. Sex 
young similar, not so buffy below, and with pectoral and maxilla 
spots; but in any plumage known from other sparrows (except 
epeciea) by amount of yellow on wings, and peculiar proportions 
United States ; abundant tn tall grass aud weeds of plaius and fields 
tcrrestriHl, migratory, with a peculiar chirring note, like a grassl: 
nests on the ground, eggs 4-5, white, speckled. Specimens f 
western regious are paler and grayer (var. perpallidus RroowAY 
WiL8., iii, 76, pi. 26, f. 5; Aud., iii, 73, pi. 162 ; Nctt., i, 494; ] 
Coop., 189 pai 

Henslow's Sparrow. Resembling the last; smaller; more i 
above, and with sharp maxillary, pectoral and lateral black streaks 
tail longer, reaching beyond feet; bill stout. Eastern IT. S., not v 
mon. Aud., iii, 75, pi. 163; Nun., i, 2d ed. 571 ; Bd., 451. he 

Leconte's Sparrow. Like the last; bill much smaller; fore ai 
parts aud sides of head bufl", with black touches on sides ; no yel 
spot; median crown-stripe buff, white posteriorly; 4J; wing 2J ; 
Missouri region; Texas. A long-lost species, rediscovered in No. 
Mus. S. I. (Lincecum.) AuD.,vii, 338, pi. 488; Bo., 452. . l 

68. OenuB AJaUODBOlOTS Swainaon. 

*,* Small streaked sparrows, remarkable for the sleadcr lengthened fo 
bill, and the narrow, acute tail feathers. Wing short, much rounded 
yellow ; tail short ; feet very large, reaching nearly to en<l of tail. Confia 
marshes of the Atlantic and Gulf States ; abundant, migratory. 

Seaside Finch. Olive-gray, obscurely streaked on the back and ci 
darker and paler; below, whitish, often washed with brownish, an 
on the sides with the color of the back, with ill-defined streaks on I 
and sides ; wings and tiul plain dusky, with slight olivaceous edgii 
coverts and inner quills somewhat margined with brown; a yellow 
eye, and often some vague brownish and dusky markings on side 
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i-2J; tail about 2. Wils., iv, 
i; AUD., iii, 103, 106, pi. 172, 

HARITtHUS. 

}|y strenked on the back with 
))Iackisb and Tvbitisb ; crowa 
darker tban nape, with brown- 
ish-black streaks and obscure 
median line; no yellow loral 
spot, bnt long line over eye and 
sides of head rich biilT or orange- 
brown enclosing olive-gray 
aun'culars and a dark speck 
behind these ; below, white, the 
fore parts and sides tinged with 
yellowish brown or buff of vari- 
able intensity, the breast and 
sides sharply streaked with 
dusky. Kuther smaller than the 
last; bill still slenderer, and 

ite. WiiB., iv, 70, pi. 34, f. 3; 

■., 453. . . . CAUDACUTU8. 

EZA Baird. 

ilt of brow nieh-ye How ; tail nearly 

banded and sides often shaded 
elly thickly and sharply streaked 
nd back with blackish, brownish 
'eatbers usually showing blackish 
id inner quills blackish with bay 
' head ; 5^ ; wing and tail about 
Eastern States. Aud., iii, 116, 
Coop., 216. . . lincolnh. 
or none ; tail about equal to wings, 
chestnut, i)lackening on the fore- 
nnd usually streaked with black ; 
1 the breast, strongly ashy, with 
s, the latter bounding the whitish 
f ; belty whitish ; sides, flanks and 
aintly streaked ; back and rump 
y streaked with black and pale 
ed with bright bay as to appear 
cd closed, but inner secondaries 
kcwiso strongly edged with bay, 
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and usually showing sharp black shaft lines. Ko yellowisti any 
tail feathers white ; further distinguished from its allies by thee 
iU black, bay and ash ; 5J-6 ; wiu^nudtail 2J-2i. Eastern North 
a common iuhabitant of low thickets, swamps and marshes. Wil 
pi. 22, f. 1; AUD., ill, 110, pi. 175; Nutt., i, 502; Bd., 483. ] 
" • " Breast white, with numerous streaks aggregated into a central \ 
obviously longer than the wings, both rounded. Thickly streaked 
above, on sides and across breast. No yellowish anywhere. 

Sonff Sparrow. Below, white, slightly shaded with brownif 
flanks and crlssum, the numerous streaks just mentioned beiug i 
browu edges, forming a pectoral blotch and also usually coale 
maxillary stripes bounding the white throat ; crown dull bay, with 
streaks, divided and bounded on either side by ashy-whitish lin 
brown or dusky and whitish markings on the sides of the head ; 
scapular streaks black, with bay and ashy-white edgings; rump . 
grayish-brown, with merely a few bay marks ; wings with dull ba 
the coverts and inner quills marked like the interscapulars ; tail pU 
with darker shaft lines, on the middle feathers at least, and often 
lete wavy markings. Very constant in plumage, the chief diflere 
in the sharpness and breadth of the markings, due in part to the w 
feathers. 6-6J; wing about 2} ; tail nearly or quite 3. Easte 
States; one of our most abundant birds everywhere, and a wi 
pleasing songster. WiLS., ii, 125, pi. 16, f. 4; Nutt., i, 486; 
147, pi. 189 ; Bd., 477 

Obs. The Eastern song sparrow is simply one variety of a bird distii 
Atlantic to Pacific, and which in the West is split into numerous geograp 
some of them looking so different from tj-pical melodia that they have 
sidcred as distinct species, and even placed in other genera. This difl 
affects not only the, color, but the size, relative proportion of parts, and ] 
the shape of the bill ; and it is sometimes so great, as in case of M. in 
less dissimilar looking birds are commonly assigned to different genera, 
less, the gradation is complete, and effected by imperceptible degrees. ' 
ing varieties have been described, and may usually be recognized. 

Var. FAXLAJE Bd., 481 ; Coop., 215. Extremely similar ; wings and t 
longer ; paler, grayer ; the streaks not so ob\-ioualy blackish in the centi 
of Rocky Mountains and Great Basin ; scarcely distinguishable. 

Var. GUTTATA Nutt., i, 2d ed. 581 ; FringUla cinerea, Aud., iii, 14 
Darker and more rul'ous, the colors more blended, from indistinctn 
streaks; belov, quite brownish, except on middle of belly. Pacific cc 
and British Columbia. 

Var. RUFiNA Bd., 480; Coop., 214, Similar, but larger; color more 
Sitka, Alaska. 

Yar. HEERUA^iNii Bd., 478 ; Coop., 212. Grayish, the streaks numen 
distinct, mostly lacking pale edging. California. 

Var. GOULDii Bd., 479. Similar to the last, in distinctness of the blai 
but verj' small, under 5; wing little over 2; tail 2J. California. Am 
aamtielis Bd., 455, pi. 71, f. 1 ; Coop., 191, ia the same bird. 
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?raiiB. Chicago Acad. 1869, 319, pi. 29, f. 1. Plumbeous 
lorsal streaks fine ; beneath, plumbeous white, ^ith almost 
treake. Large ; 7 ; wing and tail 3^ ; bill slender and very 

iska. 

70. Genus FEUCSA Audubon, 
wing yellowish, as in Coturnicfilus, which the species much 
)f the upper paits; but it has no obvious yellowish about 
e not longer than the tail, and the tail feathers, though very 
are not acute at tip. 

Upper parts, including crown, continuously streaked 
estniit and ashy-gray ; wing coverts and inner second- 
e back; below, dull brownish-ash, or brownish-gmy, 
clly, deepest on sides and across breast, nowhci-e 
adult plumage ; some obscure dusky maxillary streaks, 
mrkings oa auriculnra, a slight ashy superciliary line 
lian ashy line on crown ; bill dark above, pale below ; 
I claws falling far short of base of middle claw ; hind 
n its digit ; tarsus not longer than middle toe and claw ; 
ith obscure grayish-white area on the lateral feathei-s. 
ist and sides evidently streaked. SJ-fi; wing 2J ; 
States. Nutt;, i, 568; Aud., iii, 113, pi. 176. 

j:STIVALI8. 

lilar ; paler and grayer ; wings and tail rather longer, 
i Arizona, and southward. Bd., 485 ; Coop., 219. 
wing without yellow, 

nch. Similar ; rather smaller ; crown uniform chest- 
streaks sharp, distinct. Califoruia. Cass., III. 135, 

>OP., 218 BtJFICEPS. 

ri. Gtonus POOSFIZA Cabania. 

ecics, with rounded blackish tail not shorter than the winga, 
d feet, and few decided streaks, or none. 
ck. Face, chin and throat sharply jet-black ; a strong 
y line, and another bounding the black of the throat; 
under eyelid also pnre white ; auriculars dark slate ; 
no yellow anywhere. Below, pure white ; the sides, 
tliinks and crissum shaded with ashy or fulvous- 
brownish, but no streaks. Above, uniform grayish- 
brown ; wings dusky, covei-ts and inner quills edged 
with the colors of the back; tail black, with narrow 
grayish edgings, the outer feather sharply edged and 
tipped with white and several others simihirly tipped. 
lout 2^ ; tail 2%. In the young the head-markings - 
tittle or no black on the throat, and a few pectoral 
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Btreaka. Texas, 'New Mexico, Arizona and Californiu. C 

23; Bd., 470; Coop., 203 

Bell's Finch. No definite black about head, aud edge 
yellowish. Forehead, line over eye and edges of eyelidt 
white. Below white, more or less tinged with pale browni 
Blight sparse streaks that anteriorly become aggregated 
maxillaiy stripes cutting ofT from the white throat a whiti 
from the corner of the bill ; lores and cireumocular regioi 
gi-ayish-brown, ashier on head, the crown and back with t 
black streaks ; wing coverts and inner quills with much ful 
black with slight pale edgings, the outer web of the out 
whitish. About 6 long; wing and tail 3. Utah, New Me 
California. Bd., 470; Elliot, pi. 14; Coop., 204. 

72. Genua JTJITCO Wagler. 

"," Unspotted, unstreaked, the colors in large deSnite arei 
foathera white ; bill flesiiKiolored. Length, C-7 ; wing and tail i 

Snowbird. Blackish-ash, below abruptly pure white fro: 
the 9 , aud in fact in most fall and winter specimens, the u 
more gi'ayish, or even a decidedly brownish cast, and th 
edged with pale bay. One of our most abundant and fam 
flocks, from October to April ; retires to high latitudes i 
breed. Chiefly Eastern; but also found in Alaska (_i 
Territory (^Suckley) and Arizona (^Coues). A western va; 
die and greater wing coverts tipped with white, forming 
crossbars. W'lLs., it, 129, pi. 16, f. 6; Nutt., i, 491 
pi. 187; BD.,4ti8 

Oregon Snowbird. Head and neck all round, and breas: 
of Imck dull reddish-brown, and wings much edged with 
from the breast abruptly white, tinged on the sides with pa 
In the 9 and young the black is obscured by brownish, bu 
always be distinguished by an evident contrast in color b 
scapulars and head, and the fulvous wash on the sides. I 
to the Pacific; as abundant there as hifemalis is with us 
pi. 168; Bd., 466; Coor., 199 

Cinereous Snowbird. Clear grayish-ash, fading rathe 
white on belly ; interscapulars abruptly, definitely, chestnu 
lores blackish ; no fulvous wash on sides ; no chestnut oi 
Mountains, U. S., and southward. Bd., 4G7, 468; Coo 
Proc. Phila. Acad. 1866, 50 cinerei 

Obs. The true cmerews, a Mexican bird, has the wing cover 
like the back, the bill black and yellow. Junco dorsalis Henrt, 
1858, 117, is ctiniceps approaching ciwreus — perbaps a hybrid. , 
Coop., 5C4, based on specimens 1 procured in Arizona, is int 
oregonua aud caniceps — in all probability a hybrid. See C 
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Specimens intermediate between oregonus and hyemalla have 
:DGWAr, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1869, 126), and all these forms of the 
em to be nascent species, still unstable iu character; but the 
: Junco stock has passed the merely varietal stage. 



73. Oeniu SFIZEUiA Bonaparte. 
ies, 5-6 inches long, with the long, broad-feathered, forked tail 
be rather pointed wings, with no yellowish anywhere, and no 
er parts when adult. 
he crown of the adult chestnut. 

Bill black above, yellow below ; legs brown, toea black ; 
head; crown chestnut (in winter specimens the feathers 
nth gray), bordered by a grayish-white superciliary and 
ae vague chestnut marks on sides of head ; below impnrely 
ith ashy anteriorly, washed with pale brownish posteriorly, 
e breast with an obscure dusky blotch ; middle of back 
'ith black, bay and flaxen; middle and lesser wing coverts 
h bay and tipped with white, forming two conspicuous 
' secondaries similarly variegated, other quills and tail 
rith pale edges. A handsome sparrow, the largest of the 
inches long; the wing and tail almost 3 ; abundant in the 
winter, flocking iu shrubbery ; breeds in mountainous and 
WiLS., ii, 12, pi. 12, f. 3; Nutt., i, 2d ed. 572; Add., 

Bd.,472; Coop., 206 monticola. 

row. ChipbiTd or Chippy. Hairbird. Adult: bill bliick ; 
chestnut, extreme forehead black, a grayish-white super- 
ciliary line, below this a blackish stripe through 
eye and over aurrcukrs. Below, a variable shade 
of pale ash, nearly uniform and entirely unmarked ; 
back streaked with black, dull bay and grayish- 
brown, inner secondaries and wing coverts similarly 
variegated, the tips of the greater and lesser 
coverts forming whitish bars; rump ashy, with 
slight blackish streaks; primaries and tail dusky 
anuw. ^jjj^ paler edges. Smaller ; 5-5J ; wing about 25 ; 
Sexes alike, but very young birds are quite diflerent, the 
iked like the back, the breast and sides tliickly streaked 
>ill pale brown and the head lacking definite black. In 
however, is of brief duration, it resembles some other 
)e known by a certain ashiuess the others lack, and from 
I that are streaked below when adult, by its generic char- 
nerica, extremely abundant, and the most familiar species 
gardens, and elsewhere, nesting iu shruljbcry; nest of fine 
with hair; eggs 4—5, bluish, speckled. Wil8., ii, 127, 
r., i, 497; Aud., iii, 80, pi. 165; Bd., 473. . socialis. 
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Var. ARIZONA CouES, n. v. Like an immature S. socialis. Paler thi 
tlie aahincsH in great measure brown ; crown grayish-brown Btrealti 
like the back, and showing evident traces of rich chestnut, but nt 
wholly chestnut ; black iVoutlet lacking, and no definite ashy superc 
sides of the crown merely lighter brown ; bill brown above, pale bel 
and probably other portions of the same region, A curious form, 
arrested stage of sociaiis. Some specimens, with the least ehestnu 
look remarkably like pallida var. fcreicem', but tliis last is evidently si 
chestnut on the head, and otherwise different. 

Field Sparrow. Bill pale redtlisli j feet very pale ; crown d 
DO decided black or whitish about head. Below white, untnark 
washed with pale brown on breast and sides ; sides of the h< 
with some vague brown markings ; all the ashy parts of socialit 
pale brownish. Back, bright bay, with black streaks aud son 
edgings; inner secondaries similarly variegated ; tips of mcdiai 
coverts forming decided whitish cross-bars. Size of sociah 
nearly the colors of monticola; sexes alike ; young for a short I 
below, as in socialis. Eastern United States, very abundant in 
and hedges, in flocks when not breeding. Wils., ii, 121, | 

Aud., iii, 77, pi. 164; Ndtt., i, 499; Bd., 473 

•• Western species, with the crown not chestnut, and streaked lik< 
Clay-colored Sparrow. Crown and back clay-<;olored or flax 
streaked with black, without evident bay, the dorsal streak 
separated from those of the crown, by an ashler, less streal 
interval; rump browuish-gray. Crown divided by a pale med 
distinct whitish superciliary line ; lornl and auricular regioi 
brown ; wing coverts and inner secondaries variegated lik 
Below, white, soiled with clay-color. BUI and feet pale. Si; 
wing aud tail, each, 2J. Central region of the United States 
America. Eviberiza pallida, Swainson, Fauna lior.-Ani. ij, 2 

mcA-« Aud., vii, 347, pi. 493. Bd,, 474 

Var. BREWEBii. Similar ; paler and duller, all the markings indis 
of crown and back small, numerous, not separated by a cervical 
definite markings on sides of head. Size of the last, but tail rela 
rather exceeding the wings — about 25 long, thus equalling, if it d< 
what exceed, that of socialis, although the latter is a larger bii-d. 
extraordinary resemblance to the curious western variety of sociaJi 
cribed; but in this, as in typical socMi's, the tail is appreciably she 
wings. Southwestern U. S. Emberiza pallida Aud., iii, 71, pi. 161 
Cass., Proc. PhUa. Acad. 1856, 40 ; Bo., 475 ; Coop., 209. 
••■Western species, with the crown of the adult dark ash. 
Black-chinned Sparrow. Dark ash, fading insensibly into w 
belly, deepening to black on the face and throat ; interscapulars 
streaked with black ; wing coverts and inner secondaries varicgi 
same colors; tail blackish, with pale edgings; bill reddish, fe 
^mall sjKtcics, but mcusuriiig full G lung, on account of the grc 
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jich greatly exceeds the wings (2J) ; the young lack 
:, and have the crown washed with ashy-brown, and the 
it may be known by the length of the tail, Mexico, 
north to Colorado Valley ; Cape St. Lucas. (^H. alri- 
mentalis Couch. S. cana Bd. S. evura Coues, Ibis, 
18G5, 118, 164.) Bd., 476; Coues, Proe. Phila. 
Acad., 1866, 87 ; Coop., 210. . . . ateiqulaeis. 

74. Genua ZONOTBICHIA Swoinson. 

•.•Embracing our largest and handsomest sparrows, 

6^ to 7^ inches long, the rounded wings and tail euoti 3 or 

.8 with very few streaks, or none, tbe middle of the back 

nn, the wings with two white cross-bars, and the head of the 

arrow. Peabodij-hird. Adult $ with the crown black, 
white stripe, bounded by a white superciliary line and 
;r!l9 to eye ; below this a black stripe through the eye ; 
y black stripe bounding the definitely pure white throat, 
ith the dark ash of the breast and sides of the neck and 
ig yellow. Back continu- 
ilack, chestnut and fulvous- 
unmarked. Wings much 
: white tips of the median 

forming two conspicuous 

feathers dusky, with pale 
e, shaded with asliy-brown 
deeper iind purer on the 
!t pale. 9 , and immature 

I , ,, , , , , F:u. a*. Wbile-throatod Sparrow. 

ck oi the head replaced 

to of the throat less conspicuously contrasted with 

urrounding parts, and frequently with obscure dusky 

and sides ; but the species may always be known by 
eye and on the edgo of tho wing (these never being 
led with the largo size and the general characters above 
ow, abundant throughout Eastern North America in all 

in flocks, except when breeding; a pleasing if not 
WiLS., iii, 51, pi. 22, f. 2 ; Nutt., i, 481 ; Aud., iii, 

163 ALBICOLLIS. 

'pari-Qw. Adults of both ecxce with the crown pure 
cither side a broad black stripe that meets its fellow 
descends the lores to the level of the eyes, and bounded 
lack stripe that starts behind the eye and curves around 
: head, nearly meeting its fellow on the nape ; edge of 
Or, M'e may say, crown black, eiiclosiiig a median 
lateral white stripes, all contluent on the bind head. 
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General color a fine dark iish, piler bolow, wliiteii 
atiJ belly, more brownish on the rump, cbaiigiiig to 
Slinks and crUsiim, the middle of the back streaked 
witb dark purplish-bay and ashy-white. No briglit 
bay, like-J^tit of albicoIUs, anywhere, except some 
edging on the wing coverts and inner secmdarios ; 
middle and greater coverts tipped with white, form- 
ing two bara; no yellow anywhere; bill and feet 
reddish. Young birds have the black of the head 
rcpliiced by very rich warm brown, the white of the 
bead i>y pale brownish, and the general asli has a 
brownish sutfusion, and the back is more like that ' 
of albicollis; bnt the two species can hardly bo confoui 
especially eastern and rather northerly, lilit nearly so i 
States as al/ikoUin, but common in mniiy sections in > 
migrations. WiLS., iv, 49, pi, 31, f. 4 ; Ntrrr., i, 4 
VJ2; Bd.,458; Coop., 196 

Var. OAMBBLii. Exactly like the last, but the lores g 
with the wliite stripe over the eye, i. e., the black of the fo 
to tlie eye. Perhaps averaging a trifle smaller, and duller 
me he has seen specimens that resembled leiienphrys ot\ < 
gambelii on the other! Rocky Mountains to tlie I'aeilic, thi 
leiicophrya. Nutt., 2d cd. i, 55G ; Bo,, 400 ; Coor., 195. 

Golden-crowi^d Sparrow. Adults of both sexes 
sides of the crown black, enclosing a dull yellow coro 
wing yellow. Above, ranch like albicollis, but with I 
like leucopkri/8, but the ashy not so pure ; larger tha 
the black of the crown replaced by brown, but there a 
yellow on crown and wings. Pacific const (to th< 
abundant. Frinyilla alricapilla AuD., iii, 162, pi. 
Nutt., 2d cd. i, 555. Bn., 461 ; Coop., 197. . . 

Jlarrtn's Sparrow. Adult ^ with whole crown, face 
sides of the bead pale asb, the anriciilars darker asl 
line starting behind the eye and enrving around tbcin 
pure white, but slightly ashy before and faintly bro 
the sides with a few dusky streaks, tbc breast with 
tinned from the black throat-patch ; hack nearly as in 
dark, tjii-si pale ; no yellow anywhere; very large, tai 
but with much less black on head and throat. This t 
the maximum dimensions al)ove given, while the ot 
or near the minimum. Missouri region; a bird of ii 
for a sparrow. F. querula Nott., i, 2d cd. 555; 
331, pi. 484; Bd.,462 

Oils. Slortoii's fineb, i^. inortoHpY AuD., iii, 151, is a 
of this gunus (Z. mutiilimi), eiTonconsly attributed to C: 
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DESTES Bwainsott. 
ogstcd with clie&tDiit, black and white; 
end, divided by a median 6trii>c, and 
rliitc ; a black liue through eye, and 
streak uuder the eye and the chestnut 
; next, a sharp black maxillary stni>o 
reaching the bill, cutting off a white 
m the white chin and throat. A black 
middle of breast. Under parts white, 
ided with gniyish-brown ; upper parts 
own, the middle of the back with fine 
iks. Tail very long, its central feathers 
lack, the rest jet-black, broadly tipped 
white in diminishing amount from the 
ir inward, and the outer web of the 
ng 3^, pointed; tail 3, rounded. A 
e eastern edge of the prairies to the 
articularly about the head, but the bird 
coloration of the tail alone is diagnostic, 
ind, of dried grass; eggs 4-5, white, 
in many Icteridas. Aud., iii, 63, pi. 

'., 193 GUAMMACA. 

3SEB Auotorom. 

icli as in the purple finch, with a slight 
He toe ; wings pointed ; tail forked a 
uddish-brown, the back black->strcaked, 
sh, the chin and throat black ; $ lack- 
lately imported from Europe, now 
.bundiint iu many towns and cities of 
fh not yet generally dispersed over the 
tmdnccd into Salt Lake City, whci-e it 
proved highly beneficial l>y destroying 
ecs, and our dusty streets are enlivened 
to multiply sit the present rate, it must 
.hen the results of the contact of this 
iiiiy cause us to regret its introduction, 
c its increase. Lawr. , Ann. Lye. Nat. 
Host. Soc. 18C7, 157; 1868, 389; 
: ALLB>f, Am. Xtit. iii, G35 ; Elliot, 

DOSIESTICU3. 

the Goldfinch, Cardaelia elegans, and the 
porletl from Massachusetts, bat believed 
, Am. Nat. iii, 6^^. 
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77. Genus FASSEBELLA SwainBon. 
J'''ox Sparrow. General color ferriigineou9 or rtisty red, 
brightest on the rump, tail and winga, on tho other upper parts a 
streaks laid on an ashy ground; below, white, variously but thicl 
except on the l>elly and crissura with rusty red — the markings a 
the form of diffuse confluent blotches, ou the breast and 
sides consisting chiefly of sharp sagittate spots and pointed 
streaks; tips of middle aad greater coverts forming two - 
whitish wing-bars; upper mindible dark, losver mostly ^ 
yellow; feet paie — tho lateral toea so lengthened that the 
tips of their claws fall far beyond the baae of the middle ■ 
chiw; this is a diagnostic feature, not shared by any other p,g , 
streaked sparrow. A large handsome species. 61-7^ long ; 
wing atid tail, each, 3 or more; sexes alike, and young not p 
diSorent. Kistern North America, abujidant. Wiw., iii, 53, pi 
NuTT., i, 514; AuD., iii, 139, pi. 186; Bd., 488. P. obscara 
Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist, ix, 1862, p. 143 

Var. TOWNSEKUii. With the same size and pattern of coloration, I 
above, coutinuous oHve-brown, with a rusty shade ; rump, tail and w 
brighter; no whitish wing- bars ; beloiv, the markings of the color c 
close, and illy deflned. Pacific coast. Aud., iii, 143, pi. 187; Nct" 
533; Bd., 489; Coop., 221. 

Var, scniSTACEA. Similar to the last; above continuous slate-gray 
rufous on wings and tail, the spots below slate-colored, sparse, sr 
Rocky Mountain region, U. S. Bd., 490, 925, pi. 69, f. 3, 4 {megarhgaci 
billed form from Gala.) ; Coop., 222. 

Obs. p. acldslacea and toion^endii are certainly not distinct specifically 
other, but it may be a question whether they do not form two races o 
different from itiaca. In all three cases, however, the difference is s> 
relative intensity and predominance of certain common colors ; and a 
■Western and Eastern forms may not have been shown to intergrade, thej 
each other less than some of the recognized varieties of Melospiza do froi 
ern song sparrow, and in a parallel manner. 



78. Genus CAIiAMOSFIZA Bonaparte. 
Lark Banting. White-winged Blackbird. $ entirely blac 
large white patch on the wings, and the quills and tail feathers 
marked with white ; bill dark horn above, paler below ; feet hrov 
wing 3i; tail 23. Sexes unlike: 9 resembling one of the sparro 
above, streaked, white below, somewhat streaked, but always knc 
whitish wing-patch ; $ said to wear tho black plumjige only * 
breeding season, like the bobolink (Allen). In the form of the 
interesting species is closely allied to the grosbeaks (Goniap/ica) ; 
with the singularly enlarged tertiarles, as long as the primaries in 
wing, renders it unmistakable in any plumage. A prairie bird, ab 
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: Eocky Mountains; Cape St. Lncae. Aitd., iii, 
(1. 1, 303 ; Bd., 4i)2 ; Coop., 225. . bicoloh. 

tonus EUSFIZA Bonaparte. 

J above gray iah- brown, the middle of tbe hack 
liiid neck ashy, becoming on the crown yellowish- 
a yellow superciliary line, and maxillary touch of 
ar covcila ashy like the cei-vix ; chin white; thruiit 
eh; under parts in general white, shaded on the 
itb yellow on the breast and belly; edge of wing 
le coverts rich chestnut, other coverts and inner 
paler; bill dark horn bhie, feet brown; 6^-7; 
ail 23, eniargiuale. 9 smaller ; above, like the J , 
; below, less tinged with yellow, the black thi-oat 
d by sparse sharp maxillary and pectoral streaks, 

An elegant species, of trim form, tasteful colors 
!, nbuiidaut in the fertile portions of the Eastern 
Valley ; W. to Kansas and Nebraska. Wils., iii, 
IGl ; AuD., iii, 58, pi. 156 ; Bd., 4!)4. Americana. 
"Upper parts, head and neck all i-ound, sides of 
1st, slate-blue ; back and upper surface of wings 
wn; iutcrscapnlars streaked with black; super- 
. chin and throat and central lino of under parts 
lite; edge of wing, and gloss on breast and middle 
spotted line from lower corner of lower mandible 
>at, connecting with a crescent of streaks iu the 
ito portion of tbe breast." Bd,, 495. Ai!D.,iii, 
I. ed. 528. Pennsylvania ; one specimen known, 
tbologists, in the uncertainty whether it is a good 
rmal plumage of the last. . townsekdu. 

DUB GONIAPHEA Bowditch. 

cs, of beautiful and striking colors, the sexes dissimilar. 

le lower mandible as deep as the upper or deeper, the 
eommissiirat angle strong, far in advance of the 
feathered base of the bill, the rictus overhung with a 
few long stiff bristles. Brilliant songsters. 

IioM€-bi-easled Grosbeak. Adult ^ with the 
head and neck all round and most of the upper 
parts black, the rump, upper tall coverts and 
under parts white, the breast and under wing 
coverts exquisite carniiuc or i-ose-red ; wings and 
tail black, variegated with white; bill pule, feet 
with blackish and olive-brown or flaxen-brown, 
and superciliary line ; IkiIow, white, more or less 
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tinged with fulvous and streaked with dusky ; w. 
yellow; upper coverta and inner quills with a whiti 
Young ^ at first resembling the j . 7 j-8i ; win* 
Eastern United Stiites, common. Wils., ii, 13' 
527 ; AuD., iii, 209, pi. 205 ; Ed., 497. . . 

Black-headed Grosbeak. Adult J with the c; 
back, wings and tail black ; the two latter varieg 
nock all around and under parts rich orange-b 
yellow on the belly and under wing coverts ; bill 
(if the last ; the 9 and young differ much as in th< 
recognized by the rick sulphur-yellow under wing c 
and more tumid. Plains to the Pacific, United 
Slates; common. Aud., iii, 214, pi. 20t) ; Bd., 
41'8; Coop., 228 MELANOCKrnALA. 

Blue Grosbeak. Adult <J rich dark blue, uni- 
form ; feathers around base of bill, wings and 
tail, lilaek ; middle and greater wing coverts 
tipped with chestnut; bill dark horn, feet black- 
ish ; 6 3-7 ; wing 3J ; tail 3. 9 smaller, plain 
warm brown, paler aud rather flaxen below, 
wings with whitey-brown cross-bars, bill and feet 
brown. Y<inng ^ ut first like 9 ; when chaugin 
and blue, afterward blue interrupted with white 
riUherly southerly, but N. to Massachusetts, and 
W1L8., iii, 78, pi. 24, f. 6; Nutt., i, 529; Aui>. 
499; Coop., 230 

81. GenUB CTAWOSPIZA B 
Painted Finch. Nonpareil. Adult $ with the 
the rump, eyelids and under parts intense red, t 
glossed with golden-green, the faiil purplish- blue, 
below yellow ; young J at first like the 9 . 5J ; 
Atlantic and Gulf States, common; an exquisite 1 
hues. Wils.. iii, G8, pi. 24, f. 1, 2 ; Aui>., iii, 9£ 

Bd., 5fi3 

Western Nonpareil. Adult $ with the foreh( 
and nimp purplish-bluo, throat and hind head 1 
purple, wings and tail dusky glossed with blue 
C. amcena, but distinguished by the absence of 
wings, and by the legs being black." Size of the 

Lucas. Bd,, 503; Coop., 234 

Lazuli Finch. Adult J laznli-blue, obscuret 
black, the brejist definitely brown, the rust of the 1 
bands, white; tibim blue; bill and feet dark. S 
brown above, whitish i)elow, the breast brownei 
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lius to the Piiuilic, replacing cyanea; common. Ntrrr., i, 478; 

100, i»l. 171; Bu., 504; Coop., 233 am<esa. 

bird. Adult $ iiKligo-Mue, intense and constant on the head, 
jeenisli with diScrent lights on other parts ; wings and tail black- 
I with greenish-blue ; feathers around base of bill black : hill dark 
her paler below, with a curious black stripe along the gonys. 9 
in warm brown, below whitey-brown, obsoletely streaky on the 

sides, wing coverts and inner quills pale-edged, but not whitish ; 
idibtc blackish, lower pale, with the black stripe just mentioned — 
retty constant feature, and will distinguirth the species from any of 
irowu birds. Young $ is like the 9 , but soon shows blue traces, 
ard is blue with white variegntion hclow. Size of the foregoing, 
uited States, abundant, in fields and open woodland, in summer; 
.ntiig but rather weak vocalist. WiLS., i, 100, pi. 6, f. 5 ; Nutt., 
uu., iii, 96, pi. 170; Bd., 505 . cyanea. 

82. Genas SFEBMOPHTLA. SwaiZkSOn. 
» Finch. Top and sides of head, back of neck, broad band across 
t of breast, middle of back, wings and tail, black; chin, upper 
throat and neck all round, except behind, rump, and 
^^ remaining under parts, white, tlie latter tinged with 
\ brownish-yellow; two wing-bands, and concealed bases of 
all the 'quills, also white. 9 olivaceous above, brownish- 
yellow below, wings and toil somewhat as in the $ . 
Length about 4 inches ; wing 2 ; tail less. Mexico to 
»., 507. iS. albigularis Lawk., Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist., v, 1851, 
IIOBELBTII. 

82bl3. QenuB FHOIUFABA Bonaparte. 
iced Finch. $ dark olive green, paler below, grnyish-white on 
head, throat and breast more or less blackish; wings and tail 
marked, with olivaceous gloss; upper mandible blackish, lower 
! 9 lacks the black of the $ , hut is otherwise similar. About 
)ng; wing 2; tail \%. A West Indian bii'd, the occurrence of 
•"lorida, 1 learn from advance sheets of Mr. C. J. Maynard's work 
Is of Florida, now publishing. (Not in the 

BICOLOR. 

OenuB FYBRHULOXXA. Bonaparte. 
'ordinal. Conspicuously cresl«d, and othcr- 
the common cardinal in form, but the bill 
short and swollen. $ ashy-brown, paler 
I credit, face, throat, hrejist and middle line 
y, with the wings and tail, more or less per- 
son or carmine i-ed ; bill whitish. 9 similar, 
irnish-yellow below, with traces of the red ou the breast and belly. 
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Length ubout 8J ; wing 33 ; tail 4J. Mexi 
Lucas. Cass., 111. 204, pi. 33 ; Bd., 508 ; C 

84. Oenns CARDINAI.ia 
Cardinal Red-bird. Virginia Nighiing 
tiiil lunger than the wings, both roiiiidccl. 
ubsciircd with ashy on the back, face black, 
bill reddish, feet brown. j ashy-brown, 
paler below, with evident traces of the red 
on the crest, wings, titil iind under parts. 
Lcngtb 8-9 ; wing about 3§ ; tail 4 ; 9 
rather less than the <? . Eastern United 
States, somewhat southern, seldom north to 
the Connecticut Valley ; a bii-d of striking 
appciirauce and brilliant vocal powers, resi- 
dent in thickets and undergrowth, abundunt. 
Its rolling notes recall those of the Carolina 
wren, but are stronger. WiLS., ii, 38, pi. 
6, f. 1, 2 ; NuTT., i, 519 ; Aud., iii, 198, pi. 
Var. iGNEua. Like the last, but paler, with tbt 
base of the cuInieD, where the red comes down to 
rado Valley. Bd., Pioc. Phila. Acad. 1859, 30; 

85. Genns FIFILO ' 
" Colors of the male black, white and chestnut 
t No white on the scapulars or wing coverts. 
Towkee Bunting. Marsh Robin. Chewi 
17a, 18a.) Adult male black, belly white, s 
brown; primaries aud inner secondaries wit 
webs ; outer tail feather with the outer web n 
the inucr web, white, the next two or three y 
size; bill blackish, feet pale browu, iris red i 
in the young, and generally in winter spec 
where the <J is black, otherwise similar. T 
browu aud dusky above, below whitish tinged 
dusky ; but this plumage, corresponding to 
tion of thrushes and warblers, is of brief dur: 
bo noted in birds just from the nest, and tl 
the adults. ^ 8^ ; wing 3^, much rounded ; 
United States, an abundant and familiar iuhab 
aud briery tracts, spending much of its lit 
among fallen leaves; migratory. Nest on 1 
grasses and other tibrons niiiterial ; eggs 4-^ 
reddish. WiLS., vi, 90, pi. 53; Nirrr., i, I 
Bd., 512 
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at. 1871, 3G6. Similar; Hmallcr ; leas white oo the 
iris while. Florida. P. leacopis Mavsabd, Birds of 

vcrt3 witli wliite apots ; sexes more alike. 

iciin species maculatus. 

Itates by tlio following varieties : — 
"omhee. Very similar, to erytkrophlluilmus ; wing 
1 scapulars with larger oval, white spots on the outer 
id ; white marks on the quills very small or wanting ; 
y small, the outer web of the outer rectris not white 
)ting these particulars, this variety looks more like 
he typical maculatuit, in which the body colors are 
,dcs into the latter. On the other hand, erylhropk- 
)e merely the extreme link in the chain, may be fairly 
I sexes arc very uulike, whereas in the western black 
wn, more like the J ; its note is entirely different, 
lewink" being on attempt to imitate the sound, 
irietius of maculntiis is exactly like the scolding mew 
Pipilo nreyotiiia Billl, Ann. Lj-c. Nat. Hist. N. Y. v, 
I. P. nrcticus Auu., iii, 164, pi. I9i. 
hee. Similar to the foregoing; the white spots of 

■ of the scapulars stilt larger and lengthening into 

■ spotted with white ; the white on the quills and tail 
njthrophthidmHa ; there are usually, also, concealed 
he throat. 9 comparatively dark. Central region 
)x, Fauna Bor.-Ara. 1831, 11, 260. Nutt., i, 581) ; 

pi. 73 ; Coop., 242, is the prevailing form in the 
?gion, New Mexico, Aiizona, and California. It is 
! feet are larger, with highly developed claws ; the 
r than its digit, while the lateral claws reach to or 
lie claw. In this form at any rate, the J is hardly 
le (J, being blackish with an appreciable olivaceous 
iroach to the typical Mexican stock. (See Coues, 
.i.LEN, IJnII. Mns. Comp. Zool., iii.) 
ck, white and chcistnut ; no greenish ; sexes alike. 

Tmrhee. Above, uniform grayish-hrown with a 
crown broMQ in appreeiablo contrast ; wings and 
I ; below, II paler i^liade of tlio color of the l>.ick, 
cd with fulvous aiiO streaked with dusky on the 
ith rusty brown on the Hanks and crissntn. 8j ; 
klexico, Arizona, and southward. This is the 
)UE8, Proc. Phila. Acad. 186lJ, 90; Coor., 247, 
«, Philos. Mag. 1827, 434, of Mexico, fuscus. 

:e the last, but the white of the under parts extending 

■ spots more restricted, sparser, and better defined, 
hila. Acad. 18;V.», 3llj ; Ki.uor, pi. 4 ; Coop., 248. 
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Var. CBiSSAi.is. Similar to the first ; crown like the back ; rather darker above, 
decidedly so below, the middle of the belly scarcely or not whitening, the gular 
fulvoua strong and, with its dusky streaks, definitely restricted to the throat ; the 
flanks and crisaum chestnut or deep cinnamon brown. Upwards of 9 inches long; 
wing 4; tail 5; 9 rather less. Coast region of California (and northward?), 
abundant. This is the dark coast form, bearing the same relation to faacus 
{mesoteucun) that the coast Harjiorhynehus redivivtia bears to the paler if. lecontii of 
the interior. It is the P.fusaia of Cass., 111. 124, pi. 17 ; Bd., 517 ; Coop., 245, 
but not the true/iMcus of Swainson ; and its earliest name appears to be FringiUa 
crissaiis ViaORS, Zool. Voy. Blossom, 1839, 19. 

Abert's Towhee. Somewhat similar to the foregoing species of this sec- 
tion ; no decided markings anywhere. Dull browu, paler and more fulvous 
below, the face dusky; otherwise nearly uniform. Very large, 9; wing 4 
or less ; tail 5 or more. New Mexico and Arizona ; abundant iu the Colorado 
Valley ; ConES, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 90. Bd., 516 ; Coop., 244. abbrth. 

•■■Colors greenish; sexes alike. 

Green-tailed, or Slanding's Finch. Above dull olive-green, brighter on 
the wings and tail, crown chestnut, forehead blackish, edge of wing yellow ; 
chin and throat pure white, bounded by dusky maxillary stripes, aud con- 
trasting with the dark ash of the breast and sides of head and neck (very 
much as in the white-throated sparrow) ; this aah fades to white on the 
belly; the flanks and crissum are washed with dull brownish; bill dark 
horn, feet brown ; about 7^ long ; wing 34 ; tail rather more. In the young 
the markings, especially of the head and throat, may be obscure, but the 
species is unmistakable. Rocky Mountain region, U. S. and southward, 
northeast to Kansas; abundant. Aud., Orn. Biog. v, 339; Cass., III., 70, 
pi. 12; Bd., 519; Coop., 250 chlorurob. 

86. Oenufl EUBERNAORA. I>esson. 
Gfreen Finch. "Above uniform olivaceous green; sides of the hood and 
a stripe behind eye, dull brownish rulbus, not very couspicuous; an ashy 
superciliary stripe, rather yellowish auteriorly ; under parts brownish-white, 
tinged with yellowish anteriorly, aud with, olivaceous on the sides, while in 
the middle of the belly ; edge of wing, under coverts and axillaries, bright 
yellow. Length 5J ; wing 2g ; tail 2|. Valley of the Rio Grande, and 
probably of the Gila, and southward." Bd., 487. . . . RUFivtROATA. 



Family ICTERED^. American Starlings. 

A family of moderate extent, confined to America, where it represents the 
StumidcB, or Starlings, of the Old World. It is nominally composed of a hundred 
and fifty species, half of which may prove valid, distributed among fifty genera or 
subgenera, of which one-fourth may be considered worthy of retention. The 
relationships are very close with the FrimjilUdte on the one hand ; on the other, 
they grade toward the crows (Corvldte). They share with the fringilline birds the 
characters of angulated commissure and nine developed primaries, and this distin- 

KEV TO K. A. BIRDS. 30 
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151 ICTERIDjK, AUERICAK 6TARUM08.' — GEN. 87. 

giiiehee them' ttom all our other families whatsocA'er ; but the dietincUons from the 
FrmgillidoB are not easily expreseed. In fact, I know of no character that, for 
example, will relegate the bobolink and cowbird to the Icteridxe rather than to the 
Fringillidas, in the current acceptation of these terms. In general, however, the 
Icleridce are distinguished by the length, aeoteness and not strictly conical shape of 
the unnotcbed, nnbristled bill, that shows a peculiar extension of the culmen on the 
forehead, dividing the prominent antite (p. 29, § 52) of close-set, velvety featbers 
that reach to or on the nasal scale. 

Among our comparatively few species arc representatives of each of the three 
subfamilies into which the group is conveniently and probably naturally divisible. 
In most of them, black is predominant, either uniform and of intense metallic lustre, 
or contrasted with masses of red or yellow. In nearly all, the sexes are conspic- 
uously dissimilar, the female being smaller, and plain brownish or streaky in the 
iridescent black species, olivaceous or yellowish iu the brilliantly colored ones. 
All are migratory in this country. 

Subfamily AGEL^IN^. Marsh Blackbirdt. 
Gregarious, granivorous species, moi-e or less completely terrestrial, and chiefly 
palustrine, not ordinarily conspicuous vocalists, building rather rude, not pensile, 
nests, laying 4-6 spotted or curiously limned eggs. With the feet strong, fitted 
both for walking and for grasping swaying reeds, the wings more or less pointed^ 
equalling or exceeding the tail in length, the bill conic-acute, shorter or little longer 
than the head, its cutting edges more or less inflected. ',* In gen. 87, 91, the 
tail feathers are acute ; in 91, the wing is unusually rounded for this family ; in 87, 
88, the bill has an ordinary fVingilline character. 

87. Qeons DOUCHONYX Svainson. 
Bobolink; Noi-them Stntee, Heedbird ; MiAiWe States. liicebv-d; South- 
ern States. J , in spring : black ; cervix buff; scapulars, rump and iip|)er 
tail coverts ashy white ; interscapulars streaked with black, buff and ashy ; 
outer quills edged with yellowish ; bill blackish hora ; feet 
brown. J in fall, 9 and young, entirely different in color ; 
yellowish-brown above, brownish-yellow below, crown and 
back conspicuously, nape, rump and sides loss bniadly, 
streaked with black ; crown with a median and lateral light 
stripe; wings and tail blackish, pale-edged; bill brown. 
The ^ changing shows confused characters of both sexes; 
I but iu any plumngc the species may be recognized by the 
stiffish, extremely acute tail feathers, in connection with 
these dimensions ; length Cj-T^ ; wing 3^-4 ; tail 2j-3 ; 
tarsus about 1 ; middle toe and claw about 1|. Eastern 
United States, very alumdant. In its black livery, only worn for a short 
time, the "bobolink" is dispersed over the meadows of the Northern States 
to breed, and is a voluble, spirited songster. After the midsummer change, 
the "reedbird" or "ricebtixl" throngs the marshes iu immense flocks, with 
the blackbirds ; has simply a chirping note, feeds on the wild oata, liccomes 
extremely fat and is accounted a gi-cat delicacy. The n.iiue "ortolan," 
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applied by some to this bird, by othera to the Carolina rail, is a strange 
misnoniQr, tbe ortolan being a friiigilline bird of Europe. In the West 
Indies, where the present species retires in winter, it is called "butterbJrd." 
WiLS., ii, 48, pi. 12, f. 1, 2 ; Nutt., i, 185 ; AuD., iv, 10, pi. 211 ; Bd., 
522 OBYZIYOBU8. 

8S. Oeniu HOI.OTHBU8 Bwainson. 

Cowbird. i iridescent black, head and neck purplish-brown ; 7 j-8 ; 
wing over 4; tail over 3. 9 7-7$; wing 3J ; tail i%\ an obscure looking 
bird, nearly uniform duaky grayiah-brown, but rather paler below, and 
appearing somewhat streaky, owing to darker shaft lines on nearly all tho 
feathers ; bill and feet black In both sexes. The young $ at first resembles 
the ? , but is decidedly streaked below. North America, abundant ; grega- 
rious, polygamous, parasitic. The singular babita of this bird, probably 
shared by others of the genua, form one of the most interesting chapters in 
ornithology. Like the European cuckoo, it builda no nest, laying its egg:j 
by stealth in the nests of various other birds, especially warblers, vireoa und 
sparrows ; and it appears to constituj^, furthermore, a remarkable exception 
to the rule of conjugal a&ection and fidelity among birds. A wonderful 
proyision for the perpetuation of the species is seen in its instinctive selec- 
tion of smaller birds as tbe foster-paronts of its o&ijpring; for the larger 
egg receives tbe greater share of warmth during incubation, and the lustier 
young cowbird asserts its precedence in the neat ; while the foster-birds, 
however reluctant to incubate the strange egg (their devices to avoid the 
duty are sometimes astonishing) become assiduous in their care of the found- 
ling, even to the neglect of their own young. Tbe cowbird's egg is said to 
batch sooner than that of most birds ; this would obviously confer additional 
advantage. — Wils., ii, 145, pi. 18, f. 1, 2, 3; Nott., i, 178; Aud., iv, 
16, pi. 212 ; Bo., 524 ;■ PEOORis. 

Var. OBScnaus. Dwarf Cowbird, Similar; smaller; <f the size -of ? peooris; 
9 under 7 ; wiug 3^ ; Ua\ 2^. The dilfereDce is very strongly marked, and appar- 
ently constant. Arizona, Lower California, and soathward. Cass. Proc. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 18 ; Couus, ibid., 90 ; Coop., 260. 

89. Gtonus AGELAITS TlelUot. 

•,*The <f uniform lustroua black, with the bend of the wing red; 8-9 1oug; 
wing 4i-5 ; tail 3j-4. The ? everywhere streaked ; above blacklsh-brown with 
pale streaks, inclining ou the head to form median and superciliary stripes ; below 
whitish with very many sharp dusky streaks, the sides of the head, throat, and the 
bend of tbe wing, tinged with reddish or fulvous ; under S ; wing about 4 ; tail 3^. 
The young <y at first like the y , but larger, apt to have a general bu^ or fblvous 
BnOliBion, and bright bay ec^ings of the feathers of the back, wings and tail, and 
soon showing black patches. — Upon investigation of the variations in the character 
of the wing-patch, upon which our three accredited species rested, I am satisQed of 
the propriety of treating them as varieties of one. The 9 'a are indistinguishable. 
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91. QenoB 
",• Plumage highly variegated ; 
reddish-brown area, and sharp bn 
smaller ; crown streaked with blai 
ciliary stripe ; a blackish line beta 
others, witii the inner quills and ' 
brown or gray. Edge of wing, s 
yellow, the sides and crissum flaxe 
the breast with a. large black crei 
peculiar shape ; feet light brown, 
sbqrt tail. Length 10-11 ; wing < 
3), similar in color ; young not pai 
" Fieldlark. (Plate vi, flga. 
above described, rich and pure, 
usually confiued between rami 
of under mandible ; black burs 
on wings and tail usually eou- 
fltient along the shall of the 
feathers, leaviug the gray in 
scallops. Eastern United 
States, ererywliere abundant 
ia open country; imperfectly 
migratory ; partially gregari- 
ous when not breeding; 
strictly terrestrial ; an agreea 
ground, eggs 4-6, white, spec 
Add., iv, 70, pi. 223 ; Nim., 
Var. NEGLECTA. The colors dul 
of chin usually mounting on side: 
resolved into distinct bars altei 
said to be different. Add., vii, 33! 
Ob3. It does not appear that 
ever taken in this country. It is 
with red in place of the yellow. 1 

Subfamily 
Non-gregarious, insectivorous 
brilliant or strikingly contrasted c 
tects, building elaborately woven 
slenderer and more acute than in 
exclusively fitted for perching. T 
in summer; the rest merely rea 

82. Qeni 
* The i black and chestnut. 
Orchard Oriole. £ block, '. 
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Hooded Oriole. $ orange ; wings, tail, a narrow dorsal area and a large 
mask on the face and throat, black ; tips of wing coverts, and edges of many 
quills, white ; size of the foregoing, but wings shorter and tail longer. The 
9 lacks the black mask ; but the species may be distinguished in any plum- 
age from either of the foregoing by not having the wings evidently longer 
than the tail. Valley of the Rio Grande and Colorado, Lower Californiii, 
and southward. Casb., 111. 42, pi. 8 ; Bd., 546 ; Coop., 275. cucdllatus. 

" • • The <J black and clear yellow. 

Scott's Oriole. $ black; below from the breast, rump and upper tail 
coverts, lesser, middle and under wing coverts, both above and below, and 
basal portions of all the tail feathers, except the central ones, clear yellow ; 
greater wing covertB tipped, inner quills edged, with white; in thejor yonng 
the black is replaced by brownish, and the yellow is not pure; about 8; 
wing and tail about 4. Valley of the Rio Grande and Colorado, Lower 
California, and southward. Bd., 544; Coop., 276. . . . paribokum. 

AuduhorCa Onole. $ yellow, somewhat olivaceous on the middle of the 
back ; head, neck, breast, wings and tail black ; wings with a white cross l>;ir 
and white edging ; about 9 ; wing 4 ; tail 4J. Texas, and southward. Cass,, 
III., p. 137, pi. 21? (apparently represents the Southern smaller true Tneliin- 
ocephalus) ; Bd,, 542 (melanocefhalus var?) audubonii. 

Ob8. Several additional orioles have been ascribed to this country, but the fore- 
going are alt that appear to have been actually taken within our limits ; oUicrti, 
however, may be Confidently expected to occur on our Soutlicrn border. 

SuhfamUy QUISGALINj^. Crow Blcukbirds. 
Closely resembling the ^d(Ein<s both in structure and in habits, these birds are 
distinguiabed by the length and attenuation of the bill, with decidedly curved culmcit, 
especially towards the end, and strongly inflected tomia. The typical Quiacali have 
a certain crow-like aspect, but they are readily distinguished by several features. 
The feet are large and strong, and the birds spend much of their time on the grouiul, 
where they walk or run instead of advancing by leaps. They generally build rude, 
bulky Dcsts, lay spotted or streaked eggs, and their best vocal eSbrta are hardly to 
be called musical. The S of most of the species is uniform lustrous black, tlie 
9 brown and much smaller. There is only one genua {Cassidix) besides the two 
of this country ; In ttS, the tail is slightly rounded and shorter than the wing^ ; 
in 94, the tail is graduated, and about equals or exceeds the wings. 

93. OenuB BCOLECOPHAOUS Swainson. 
R%i3ty Cfrackle. $ in summer lustrous black, the reflections greenish, iiiid 
not noticeably different on the head ; but not ordinarily found in this condi- 
tion in the U. S. ; in general simply glossy black, nearly all the feathers 
skirted with warm brown above, and brownish -yellow below, frequently 
continuous on the fore parts ; the $ of the first season, like the 9 , is entirely 
rusty brown above, the inner quills edged with the same ; a pale superciliary 
stripe; below, mixed rusty and grayish-black, the primaries and tail uiouo 
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but in the adulta always intense, inclining to bronzy, purplish or 
than the uniTorm ^eeo of the laat species ; 9 blackish^browj 
quite lustrouB. Eastern United States, abundant 
and generally distributed, migratory, gregarious. 
WiLS., iii, 44, pi. 21, f . 4 ; Ndtt., 1,194; Aud., iv. 
58, pi. 221 ; Bd., 555 PtJBPURBUS. , 

Var. AGLfcs. (Plate v, figa. 2, 6, 2a, 6a,) Similar; 
averaging smaller, but dimensiona JDOsculatiDg with those 
of the last ; bill relatively larger, or at leaat longer, with 
more attenuated and decurved tip. Florida. Q. bdritua 
Bo., 556 ; Q. aglceus Bd., Am. Jour. Sc. 1866, 84 ; Cass., 
Proc. Phila. Acad., 1866, 404 ; Kidgwat, ibid., 1869, 135. 

Obs, The Quiacalus ceneus, lately described as a new 
species by Mr. Ridgway (/. c. 134), appears to be based 
upon a special plumage of Q. purpureua; and since it does ' 
not prove to be conGned, as its describer believed, to any 
partienlar region, I should judge it not entilled to rank ""' ™" ^ 
as a geographical variety. The brilliant coloration is that rep reseE 
bon'a plate, above cited. 

Family- CORVID.S]. Crows, Jays, etc. 

A rather large and important family, comprising such familiar hi 
crows, rooks, magpies, jays, with their allies, and a few diverging fori 
known ; nearly related to the famous birds of paradise. There are IC 
which the Ist ie short, generally about half as long as the 2d, and 
ones are more or less sinuate-attenuate on the inner web toward tl 
tail has 12 rectrices, as nsual among higher birds ; it varies much in 
generally rounded — sometimes extremely graduated, as in the magp 
forke<i in any of our forms. The tarsus has scutella in front, separai 
both sides fVom the rest of the tarsal envelope by a groove, somi 
sometimes filled in by small scales. The bill is stout, about as long 1 
shorter, tapering, rather acute, generally notched, with convex culmen 
commissural angulation of the FririgiUidce and Icteridte, the deep cli 
Hirundinid(B, the slendemess of the Certhiidce, SUtidx, and most si 
orous birds. The rictus usually has a few stifflsb bristles, and thei 
about the base of the bill. An essential character is seen in the deni 
the nostrils with large long tufts of close-pressed antrorse bristly feathei 
among our forms, in gen. 97, 98). These last features distinguish 
fVom all our other birds excepting Parida; the mutual resemblance is 
that I cannot point out any obvious technical character of external fi 
guish, for example, Gyanumi (Vom Lc^hopkanes, or Perisoreus from / 
already remarked (p. 79), size is here perfectly distinctive, all the C 
much larger birds than the Paridce. ' 

Owing to the uniformity of color in the leading groups of the ft 
apparent plasticity of organization in many forms, the number of sp 
cult to determine, and is very variously estimated by different writers 
Gray admits upwards of two hundred species, which he distributes ii 
and subgenera ; hut these figtu^s are certainly excessive, probably req 
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COBTIDA, CaOWfl AND JATS. — GEN. 95. 

ist one-third, in both cases. They have been divided into five snb- 
;e of these are small and apparently epecialized groups confined to 
t<], where they are represented most largely in the Australian and 
IS ; the other two, conatituting the great bulk of the family, are more 
politan. These are the Corvinee and Qamdince, readily distinguish- 
so far as our forms are concerned. 

Svbfamily COBVINJE. Crows. 
rings long and pointed, much exceeding the tail, the tip formed by the 
th quills ; the legs stout, fitted for walking as well as perching. As a 
lage is sombre or at least unvariegated — blue, the characteristic color 
being here nkre. The sexes are alike, and the changes of plumage 
Qugh technically oscine, these birds are highly unmusical ; the voice of 
ids is raucous, that of the smaller strident. They fVequent all situa- 
Ik firmly and easily on the ground. They are among the most nearly 
r birds, and as a consequence, in connection with their bardy nature, 
ly if ever truly migratory. Their nesting is various, according to 
., but the fabric is usually rude and bulky ; the eggs, of the average 
!r, are commonly bluish or greenish, speckled. Although not prop< 
IB, as a rule, they ofteu associate in large numbers, drawn together by 
r interest. In illustration of this, may be instanced the extensive 
la in tiie Atlantic States, comparable to the rookeries of Europe, 
tnse troops of crows resort nigfatly, often &«m great distances, recall- 
ne of the poet — 

".Tha blBckBnlDg tTslnB or Crowa to thelc rapoae." 

96. Genoa COBTITS Linnnna. 
lecies throughont uniform lustrous black, including the bill and feet ; 
about half as long as the bill. 

^th the tbroat-feathers acute, lengthened, disconnected. 
Vbout 2 feet long;' wing 16-18 inches; tail about 10. North 
it now rare in the United States, east of the Mississippi, and 
'anting in most of the States ; Labrador, ranging southward, 
; the coast to the Middle districts ; very abundant in the west, 
lly supplanting the crow. Wils., ix, 136, pi. 75, f. 3 ; Nutt., 
,,iT, 78, pi. 224; Bd. 560. C. cacdoll Bt>., 563. cORAx(var?). 
■■ked Haven. Smaller; concealed bases of cervical feathers 
Southwesteni U. S. Bn., 565 ; Coop., 284. crtptoledcds. 
** Crows, with the throat-feathers oval and 
blended. 

Crouj. Length 18-20; wing 13-14; tail 

about 8; bill I}-2, ita height at base |; 

tarsus about equal to the middle toe and claw. 

Eastern North America, chiefly U. S., uot 

"'" "■ ordinarily found westward in the interior, 

aven abounds. WiLS., iv, 79, pi. 25, f. 3; Nurr., i, 209; 

1, pi. 225; Bd., 566 ahebicanue. 
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OOBTIDA, CROWS AND JATI 

Var. FL0R1DAKC9 Bd., 568, represents the [ 
feet shown by maaj birds of Florids and corre 

Var. CAEBUIU3 Bd., 569 ; Coop., 285, is a si 
maritime ; piscivorous ; voice said to be differe 

fish Crow. Small ; 14—16 inches lonj 
about equal to middle toe alone ; a bare 
Atlantic anti Gulf States, north to Net 
piscivorous. Apparently a different bird, 
tiDctions, although constantly associated n 
37, f. 2; NuTT., i, 216; Aud., iv, 94, pi. 

90. OenuB FICICOBV1 

Clarke's Crow. Gray, often bleaching < 
most of the secondaries broadly tipped wi 
feathers black ; bill and feet black. About 
a foot long; wing 7^-8 inches ; tail 4^-5 ; 
bill 1% i nasal feathers very short for this 
family ; claws very large aud much curved. 
Coniferous belt of the West, N. to Sitka, 
S. to Mexico, E. to Nebraska, W. to the 
Coast Range ; the American representa- 
tive of the European nutcracker, Ifucifragc 
fectly gregarious. Wils., iii, 29, pi. 20; ] 
127, pi. 235; Bd., 573; Coop., 289. . 

97. GSDOB QYUNOEIT^ 

Blue Crow, Dull blue, very variabto i 

brightest on the head, fading on the belly ; 

! dusky I 




rio. 104. Blae Crow. 

A remarkable bird, combining the form of i 
the habits of a jay, and a peculiarly shapet: 
bill ; the antite are prominent and somewhi 
nostrils. Cass., III. 165, pi. 28 ; Bd., 574 

SubfamSy OABBULL 

With the wings much shorter than or about e 

tip of the wing formed by the 4th-7th quills. 

usually weaker than in the true crovrs, and the 

OBually advancing by leaps whea on the grous 
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lSD jays. — GKN. 98, 99. 

Corvina, the jays are usually birds of bright 
tue is the most prominent, and the head is 
irly alike, and the changes of plumage do not 
ig highly colored birds, although some differ* 
well known blue jay is a familiar illnetratioQ 
in geneml. Tbey ai'e found in most parts of 
elopment in the warmer portions of America. 
s), the genera of the Old and New World are 

the American Corvinoe and GarrtdiTus, upon 
nainly drawn up, are readily distinguishable, 
dification in their application to the whole 
1 appear to intergrade closely. 

IiOBHINUB Bueppel. 

rker on bead, fudiug uu belly ; wings and 
black, sometimes yellow ; about 16 long ; 

ed ; bill IJ, very stout; nostrils naked; 
head uncreated. Rio Graude Valley and 
southward. Bd., 592. . . . uobio. 



99. Genus PICA Brisson. 

Magpie. Lustrous black, with green, 
purple aud viulet, uud even golden 
iridescence, especially on the tail aud 
wings ; below from the breast, a scap- 
ular patch, and edgiug of the quills, 
white ; some whitish touches on the 
throat; bill and feet black. Length 15 
or 20 inches, according to the develop- 
ment of the tail, which is a foot or less 
long, extremely graduated; wing about 
8, the outer primary short, slender, 
and falcate. Arctic America, and U. S. 
from Plains to Pacific, except California 
common. Wils., iv, 75, pi. 35 
Ndtt., i, 219; Aud., iv, 99, pi. 227 

. . . HELANOLEUCA Vaf. HUD60MICA. 

r/M'e. Bill yellow ; otherwise precisely like the 
:cidentl The European Magpie sometimes 
her species, like P. morio, the bill is indiffer- 
Add., iv, 104, pi. 228 ; Nurr., i, 2d ed., 236 ; 

'ica bvllockii of Aod., iv, 105, pi. 229, and 
a magnificent species of the West Coast of 
ifomia and Oregon. 
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1ROW8 AND JAT8. — OEN. 102, 103. 

!ed; bill about 1. Florida (and Gulf SUtes?), 
; AnD.,ir, 118,pl. 233; Bd., 586. flobidawa. 
orsal patch dark, somewhat glossed with blue, shading 
r parts ; under parts rather darker, somevrhat bluish- 
bluisli but not contrasted ; on the breast the blue and 
gray shading into each other, the gular and pectoral 
streaks whitish and well defined, the superciliary line 
definite white, but no hoary on forehead ; bill slenderer. 
Southern Rocky Mountain region. Bd., 585, pi. 59 ; 
Coop., 304. 

Var. CALiFORNiCA. California Jay. The dorsal 
patch light and distinct as in true Jloridana, but the 
under parts, including tail coverts and tibiae, nearly 
white ; gular streaks very large, aggregated, and white', 
causing this pai-t to be nearly uniform ; a white super* 
forehead, as in woodbomei; bill slender. Thus it is 
forms presents a varying emphasis of common char- 

AuD., iv, 115, pi. 232 ; Bd., 584 ; Coop., 302. 
)lue, scarcely duller on the middle of the back, 
i breast tinged with blue. Length 13 ; wing 6§ ; 
ded, the graduation nearly an inch; tarsus 1} ; 
turly ). Bd., 587; Coop., 305. . . sobdida. 
his species, I take the name and description ^m tbe 
the question of its relation- 
C. ultramarinus, 

HOTTBA Bonaparte. 

sn, below greenish-yellow, 

11 the tail feathei's except 

ellow ; crown, nape and 

ich blue ; forehead hoary 

and whole throat velvety 

greenish-blue; bill black ; '^°-^*- !"<• g™"1« ■'"t- 

; wing ii, rounded, with elongated inner quills ; 

or more ; bill very short and stout. Southern 
l6S., 111. i, pi. 1 ; Bd., 589. tncab var. luxuosa. 

nua FEBISOBETJS Bonaparte. 

Jack. Gray, whitening anteriorly, with a darker 
lil plumbeous, the feathers obscurely tipped with 
k. Younff much darker, eooty or smoky brown ; 
ndefinitely with age, 10-11 long; wing 5J-6; 
i tarsus 1^ ; bill under 1, shaped like a titmouse's. 
. States, S. ahmg the Rocky Mountains to 40° and 
, Muiue in winter. Wils., ill, 33, pi. 21 ; Nutt., 

234; Bu., 590; Coop., 307. , canadbksis. 
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TTRAKHIDM, FLTCATCHBH8. 167 

Obb. Several additional species of jays have been ascribed to our country, but 
apparently upon ineufflcient evidence or erroneous information. 

Suborder CLAMAT0RE8. Non-meloditma Passeres. 
As already intimated (p. 70), the essential character of this group, as distin- 
guished from Oscines, is an anatomical one, consisting in the non-development of a 
singing apparatus ; the vocal muscles of the lower larynx (si/rinz) being small and 
weak, or else forming simply a lai^e fleshy mass, not separated into particular 
muscles. This character, however, appears subject to some uncertainty of deter- 
mination, and probably does not always correspond with the only external character 
assignable to the group, namely, a certain condition of the tarsal envelope rarely if 
ever seen in the higher Paaaerea. If the leg of a kingbird, for example, be closely 
examined, it will be seen covered with a row of scutella forming cylindrical plates 
continuously enveloping the tarsus like a segmented scroll, and showing on its 
postero-intemal face a deep groove where the edges of the envelope come ti^ether ; 
this groove widening into a naked space above, partially filled in behind with a 
row of small plates. With some minor modifications, this condition marks the 
clamatorial birds, and is something tangibly different fVom the ordinary oscine 
character of the tarsus, which consists in the presence on the sides of entire 
corneous lamiuEe meeting behind in a sharp ridge ; and even when, as in the 
case of Eremophila and Ampelis, there is extensive subdivision of the laminte 
on the sides or behintl, the arrangement does not exactly answer to the above 
description. The Clamatores represent the lowest Passeres, approaching the large 
order Picarim (see beyond) in the steps by which they recede from Oacines, yet well 
separated from the Picarian birds. The families composing the suborder, as 
commonly received, are few in number ; only one of them is represented in North 
America, north of Mexico. 

FamUjr TTBANinD.S!. Flycatchers. 

While having a close general resemblance to some of the foregoing insectivorous 
Passerea, the North American representatives of this femily will be instantly distin- 
guished by the above.described condition of the tarsus ; and fh>m the birds of 
the following order by the Passerine characters of twelve rectrices, greater wing 
eoverta not more than half as long as the secondaries, and hind claw not smaller 
than the middle claw. 

This family is peculiar to America ; it is one of the most ext«n8ive and character- 
istic groups of its grade in the New World, the Tanagridm and Trochilidm alone 
approaching it in these respects. There are over four hundred current species, 
distributed among about a hundred genera and subgenera. As well as I can 
judge at present, at least two-thirds of the species are valid, or very strongly 
marked geographical races, the remainder being about equally divided between 
slight varieties and mere synonyms. Only a small fragment of the family is repre- 
sented within our limits, giving hut a v^ue idea of the numerous and singularly 
diversified forms abounding in tropical America. Some of these grade so closely 
toward other families, that a strict definition of tlie Tyrannid(E becomes extremely 
difficnlt ; and I am not prepared to offer a satisfactory diagnosis of the whole group. 
Our species, however, are closely related to each other, and may readily be defined 
in a manner answering the requirements of the present volume. With a possible 
exception, not necessary to insist upon in this connection, they belong to the 
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Subfamily TYRANNIN^, True Tyrants, 

le followiDg charnctera : — Wings of 10 primiiries, the Ist never spurious 
rt, one or more frequently emarginate or attenuate on the inner web 
^^^^^^ near tlie ead. Tail of 12 rectrioes, usually nearly even, 
■ ^ • • ^ sometimes deeply forfioate. Feet small, weak, exclu- 
^ — -^i^^^^^ sively fitted for perching ; the tarsus little if any longer 
\ nT^ than the middle toe and claw, the anteiior toes, 
especially the outer, extensively coherent at base. 
^=°~^ Bill very brood and more or ieas depressed at the base, 
1;^ ^"^ and tapering to a fine point, thus presenting a more or 

. v,^ "--^^= '"^ perfectly triangular outline when viewed from 
^^^^~J;>^ above ; the tip abniptly deflected and usually plainly 
^I^^Z^^ notched just behind the bend ; the culmen smooth and 

^^^^ rounded transversely, straight or nearly so lengthwise, 

except towards the end ; the commissure straight (or 
slightly curved) except at the end ; the gonys long, flat, 
' not keeled. Nostrils small, circular, strictly basal, 
overhung but not concealed by bristles. Mouth capa- 
cious, its roof somewhat excavated, the rictus ample 
and deeply cleft, the commissural point almost beneath 
the anterior border of the eye. Rictus beset with a 
lumber of long stiff bristles, sometimes reaching nearly 
to the end of the bill, but generally shorter, and flaring 
outward on each side ; there are other bristles or 
bristle-tipped feathers about the base of the bill. The 
I is very light, gives a resonant sound, in dried 
nstinnofprimaries Specimens, when tapped, and on being broken open, 
'""" the upper mandible will be found extensively hollow, 

1 peculiarities of the bill are the more obvious and important features 
> ; and will prevent our small olivaceous flycatchers from being con- 
. insectivorous Oscines, as the warblers and vireos. 
are of the bill is admirably adapted for the capture of winged insects ; 
id deeply fissured mandibles form a capacious mouth, while the long 
)f service in entangling the creatures in the trap and restraining their 
escape. The shape of the wings and tail confers the power of rapid 
lerial evolutions necessary for the successful pursuit of active flying 
ittle practice in field ornithology will enable one to recognize the 
;om their habit of perching in wait for their prey upon some prominent 
. peculiar attitude, with the wings and tail drooped and vibrating iu 
instant action ; and of dashing into the air, seizing the passing insect 
movement and a click of the bill, and then returning to their stand. 
ne Oscines have somewhat the same habits, these pursue insects firom 
B, instead of perching in wait at a particular spot, and their forays are 
th such admirable Han. Dependent entirely upon insect food, the 
Kiessarily migratory in our latitudes ; they appear with great regularity 
il depart on the first approach of cold weather in the fall. They ai-e 
vcr temperate North America ; many of them are common birds of the 
es. The voice, susceptible of little modulation, is usually harsh and 
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TTRANNIDJE, PLTCATCHERS. — GEN. 104, 105. 

strident, thongh some speciea have a not unpleasant i 
are not ordinarily distinguishable (remarkable exci 
cliangea of plumage with age and season aro not very 
iinmistalcable, but several of the smaller species (of 
much alike, and tbelr discrimination becomes a raalte 

104. Gtonus UZLVDlitrS S\ir 
•,• Adults with the tail much longer than the body 
outer primaries strongly emarginate, and a brightly co 
Fork-tailed Fhjcatcher. Three or four prin 
patch yellow. Clear ash, below white ; top and sid 
the outer tail feather white ou the outer web for al 
dusky, unmarked. Sexes alike; young sitnilat 
ginate, uor tail lengthened. Wing about 4; ta 
long. A beautiful bird of tropiciil Atnericii, 
(Louisiana, New Jersey, Audubon). Aud., i, ] 

2ded. 307; Bd., 1(>8 

Swallow-tailed Flycatcher, Sctssor-tail. First 
(fig. 110a) ; crown-patch orange or scarlet. Hoarj 
sides at insertion of the wings scarlet or bloudy-i 
body variously tinged with the same, or a paler eht 
ally with whitish edgings ; tail black, several cute: 
or rosy ; wiug about 4J ; tail upwards of a foot 1 
iug the crown-patch, less tinged with red, tail i 
emarginate. Lower Mississippi Valley, Texas i 
in New Jersey (Abbot, Am. Nat., vi, 3G7). A 
bird. NiTPT., i, 275 ; Aud., i, 197, pi. 53 ; Bd., 

. lOB. Gtenua TTRAITNUS C 
*a* Adults with the tail not forflcate, shorter than t 
several outer primaries are emarginate or gradually 
yellow or flame-colored patch. Young with the 
crown plain and primaries not emarginate. Sexes 
alike m color ; primaries said to be less emarginate 
in the 9 . 

• No olive nor decided yellow. 
Kingbird. Bee-martin. (Plate ii, figs. 1, 
2, la, 2a.) Only two outer primaries obviously 
emarginate (fig. 1106). Blackish-ash, still darker 
on head, below pure white, the breast shaded with 
plumbeous; wings dusky, with much whitish 
edging; tail black, broadly and sharply tipped 
with white, the outer feather sometimes edged 
with the same ; bill and feet black ; very young I: 
the wings and tail. Length about 8 inches; \ 
slightly rounded ; bill small, under an inch long. 
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TTRAKNIDJ:, FLYCATCHERS. — GEN. 105, 106. 

icfly Enstem United States to Rocky Mountains ; rare or casual on 
cific slope ; abundant in summer. Destroys a thousand noxious insects 
sty bee it eats 1 Wils., i, 66, pi. 13 ; Aud., i, 204, pi. 56; Nutt., i, 

3d., 171; Coop., 311 carounensis. 

y Kinghird. Five or six outer primaries usunlty emarginate. Grayish- 
sous, rather darker on the head, the auricidars dusky; betow white, 
with nehy on breast and sides, the under wing and tail coverts faintly 
ish ; wings and tail dusky, edged with whitish or yellowish ; the Util 
s merely indistinctly lighter at the extreme tip. Larger than the last ; 
) ; wing 5j ; tail nearly 5, more or less emarginate ; bill very turgid, 
I long. West Indies ; Florida regularly ; N. to Carolina rarely i^Aiid- 
lo Massachusetts accidentally (^AUen). AuD., i, 201, pi. 55; Bd., 

DOUINICENSIS. 

)IiTaceouB and yellow ; belly and under tail coverts clear yellow, back aahy 
hanging to clear ash on the head, throat and breast, the chin whitening, the 
nd auricniars usually duskj-, wings dark brown with whitish edging, tail 
ir blackiBh, bill and feet black. Very young birds paler below, with rufous 
ilKive. 8-9 long ; wing nearly 5 ; tail about 4 ; bill ^J. 
ynsas Flycatcher, Several outer primaries gradually attenuated for a 
stance (lig. 110c). Outer web of outer tail feather entirely white. Ash 
' ofthe fore parts pale, contrasting with dusky lures and auric- 
niars, fading insensibly into white on the chin, and chang- 
j gradually to yellow on the belly ; olive predominating 
over ashy on the back. Western U. S., abundant; acci- 
dental in Louisiana, New Jersey. Nutt., i, 273 ; Aud., i, 
199, pi. 54; Bd., 173; Coop., 312. . . teeticaus. 
iz'n's Flycatcher. Several outer primaries abruptly emarginate for a 
istiince (fig. 110(2). Outer web<»f outer tail feather barely or not edged 
hitish. Ash of fore parts dark, little difierent on the lores and auiicu- 
langing rather abruptly to white on the chin and to yellow ou the 
nshy predominating over oltve on the back. Southwestern U. S., and 
ard, common. Tyranmis casainii Lawr., Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y. 
pi. 3, f. 2; T. voci/erans Bd., 174; Coop., 314. . TOCiFEitANS. 
■Ji's Flycatcher. Very similar to the last; tail ditrk brown, like tho 
and obviously forked (about J an inch ; in caasinii tho tail is quite 
lud slightly emarginate or nearly even), all its feathers with slight 
ges, and their shafls pale on the uuder surfiice ; yellow of under parts 
ight, reaching high up the breast; throat as well as chin extensively 
A universally distributed S. and Cent. Am. species, of which a slight 
n variety (T. comcAuBd., 175) i-eacbea our Mexican border. S. 
\ {Bendire) ; Coues, Am. Nat. vi, Aug. 1872. . melanchoucus. 

106. Genus HYIAHCHUS Cabanis. 
io colored patch on the crown, but hea<l slightly crested ; primaricH not 
ate. Olivaceous ; more or less yellow below, the throat ash, the primaries 
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TTKANNID^, PLYCATOHBRS. — GEN. 106, 107. 171 

margined with chestnut; the tail feathers the same or mostly chestnut; wii^s 
rounded, about as long as the nearly even tail ; feet block, bill blackish, usually 
pale at the base below. Fig. 113a. 

Great Gisated Flycatcher. Decidedly olivaceoua above, a little browner 
on the head, where the t'calhers huve dark centres; throat aud fore breaat 
pure dark ash, rest of under parts bright yellow, the two colors meetiag 
abruptly; primaries margined on both edges with chestnut: secondaries 
and coverts edged aud tipped with yeIlowi8h-whit«, tail with all the feathers 
but the central pnir cheetuut on the whole of the inner web excepting per- 
haps a very narrow space next the shaft ; outer web of outer feathers edged 
with yellowish ; the middle feathers, outer webs of the rest, and wiugs except 
as stated, dusky brown. Very young birds have rufous skirting of many 
feathers, in addition to the chestnut above described, but this soon disap- 
pears. Large; 8^-9 j ; wing and tail about 4 ; billf; tarsus f. Eastern 
United States, west to Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas, north to 
Massachusetts; Mexico and Central America in winter. An abundant bird, 
in woodland, of loud harsh voice and quan-elsome disposition, noted for its 
habitual use of cast off snake skins in the structure of its nest. Wils. ii, 
75, pi. 13; NuTT., i, 271; Aud., i, 209, pi. 57; Bd., 178. . cbisitds. 

Ash-Uiroated Flycatcher. Bather olivaceous-brown above, quite brown on 
the bead, the throat very pale ash, sometimes almost whitish, changing grad- 
ually to very pale yellow or yellowish- white on the rest of the under parts ; 
primaries edged as before, but secondaries and coverts edged with grayish- 
white ; tail feathers as in the last, but the chestnut of the iimer webs hardly 
or not reaching the tip, being cut off from the end by invasion of the duaky. 
In young birds, in which the quills and tail feathers aro more extensively 
rufous-edged, this last distinction does not hold. Southwestern U. S., 
Mexico, common ; vei-y near the last species, but apparently a differeut bird. 
It is rather smaller, but with longer (t) tarsi ; the bill obviously narrower, 
only about as wide as high at the base ; but in Cape St. Lucas specimens 
{Af.perlinaz Bu., Proc. Phila. Acad. 1859, 303 ; Coop., 318), again, the bill 
is ijhaped as in crinitus, although smaller. Tyi-annula cineraacens Lawr., 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1851, 109; M. mexicanuaBo., m-. Coop., 316 (no/ o/ 
Kaup, Proc. Zoal. Soc. 1851, 51) oinbhascens. 

Lawrence' ^^Hycalcher. Very similar in color to crinitus, but much 
smaller; about 7 long, wing and tail about 3i; wing coverts and inner 
quills as well as the primaries edged with rufous (rarely yellowish on the 
inner secondaries) ; no chestnut on tail feathers except a narrow bordering 
on the outer webs, and, in the young, an inner margining also ; bill broad, 
flattened. Texas (?), Mexico and Central America. Bd., 181. lawrencei. 

107. Genus SATOBNIS Bonaparte. 

•,■ The three following species do not particularly resemble each other; most 
authors place them in separate genera, aud even under different subfamilies. The 
disoropancies of form, however, are not startling, and for the purposes of this work 
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may be properly put tc^ethcr, as they agree in presenting a certain 
ihown by the other North American groups. Fig. 1136. 
^lyeatcher. Grayish-brown, paler below and cbangiug to cintm- 
i belly aud crissum ; wings dusky with paler edgings on the inner 
joverts ; tail perfectly black ; bill and feet black. Younger birds 
Qore exteusively fulvous or paler cinDamon ibnn the old, this color 
far up the breast, skirting the featbers of Che back and rump, 
juspicuous crossbars aud edging on the wings, and sometimes 
: tali. 7 or 8 inches long ; wiug 4 ; tail 3^, emarginate. West- 
ica, in open country, common. Nutt., i, 277; Aud., i, 217, 

)., 185; Coop., 320 sayub. 

'lycalcher. Sooty-bi-own, deepest on head and hi-east, belly and 
>ruptly pure white; lining of wings aud edging of outer tftil 
1 inner quills, whitish ; bill and feet black ; "iris red ;" alKmt 7 ; 
til 3^. Southwestern United States and southward, in unwooded 
inons, and along rocky streams. Nutt., i, 2d ed. 311 ; Aud., i, 

9; Bd., 185; Coop., 320 nigricans. 

Pewit. Phodte. Dull olivaceous-brown, the head much darker 
iwn, almost blackish, usually in marked contrast with the back ; 
id whitish, or palest possible yellow, particularly on the belly ; Uio 
sides, and the breast nearly or quite 
across, shaded with grayish-brown ; 
wings' and tail dusky, the outer tail 
feather, inner secondaries, and usually 
the wing coverts, edged with whitish; 
a whitish ring round the eye; bill 
and feet black. Varies greatly in 
shade ; the foregoing is the average 
spring condition. As summer passes, 
the plumage becomes much duller and 
darker brown, from wearing of the 
feathers, and then, after the moult, 
full specimens are ninch brighter tliau 
in spring, the under parts being fre- 
quently decidedly yellow, at least on 
the belly. Very young birds have 
some feathers skirted with rusty, par- 
ticularly on the edges of the wing aud 
tail feathers. The species requires 
::rimiuation, in the hands of a novice, from any of the little oliva- 
es of the next two genera. It is larger ; 6^-7 ; wing 3-3^ ; tail 
ame, slightly emarginate ; bill i or slightly more, little depressed, 
id for its length as is usual in CorUopus and Empidonax, \\b lateral 
night; tarsus equalling or slightly exceeding the middle toe and 
together about li long ; point of the wing formed by the 2d to 
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5th quill ; 1st shorter thau 6th ; 3d and 4th genersilly i-athcr the longest. 
Eastern Kurth America, very abundant, in open places, fields, along streams, 
etc. ; one of the very earliest arrivals in spring, a late loiterer in the fall ; 
winters in the Southern States. Voice short, abrupt, unlike the drawling 
note of the wood pewce. WiLS., ii, 78, pi. 13; Nutt., i, 278; Aud., i, 
223, pi. 63; Bd., 184 Fuscus. 

108. OeouB CONTOFTTS Cabania. 

*a*Witli the feet estrcmcly small, the tarsus shorter than the middle toe and 
claw ; the tarsus, middle toe and claw together, barely or not one-third as long as 
the wing; the bill flattened, very broad at base; the pointed wings much longer 
than the emarginate tail. Medium sized and rathor small species, brownish- 
olivaceous, without any bright colors, or very decided markings ; the coronal 
feathers lengthened and erectile, but hardly forming a true crest. Fig. 113c. 

■ Species 7-8 long, with a tuft of white fluffy feathers on the flank. 

Olive-sided Fli/catcher, Dusky oHvaceous-brown, usually darker on the 
crown, where the feathers have blackish centres, and paler on the sides; 
cbin, throat, belly, crissum anil middle line of breast, white, more or less 
tinged with yellowish; wings and tail blackish, unmarked, excepting incon- 
spicuous grayish-brown tips of the wing coverts, and some whitish edging 
on the inner quills ; feet and upper mandible black, lower mandible mostly 
yellowish. The olive-brown below has a peculiar streaky appearance hardly 
seen in other species, and extends almost entirely across the breast. Ypung 
may have the feathers, especially of the wings and tail, skirted with rufous. 
Wing 3g-44, remarkably pointed; second quill longest, supported nearly to 
the end by the first and third, the fourth abruptly shorter; tail altout 3; 
tarsus, middle toe and claw together only about IJ ; bill j-^. North Amer- 
ica, apparently nowhere very abundant. Nutt., i, 282; 2d ed. 298 ; Aud., 
1,212, pi. 58; Bd., 188; Coop., 323 bouealis. 

Cou&f Flycatcher. Somewhat simihir; colors more uniform and muro 
clearly olive ; below, fading insensilily on the throat aud belly into yellowish 
white, and lacking the peculiar streaky appe:irance ; cottony tufts on the 
flanks less conspicuous; wing-formula entirely different; second, third and 
and fourth quills nearly equal aud longest, first abruptly shorter ; tjiil longer, 
about 3^. Mexico; north to Arizona. Cab., Mus. Hein. ii, 72; Coues, 
Proc. PbiUi. Acad. 1866, 60; Ell., pi. 18; Coop., 324. . . pbrtinax. 

•• Species under 7 long, without an evident cottony white tuft on the flank. 

Wood Peicee. Olivaceous-brown, rather darker on the head, below with 
the sides washed with a paler shade of the same reaching nearly or quite 
across the breast ; the throat and belly whitish, more or less tinged with dull 
yellowish ; under tail coverts the same, usually streaked with dusky ; tail 
and wings blackish, the former unmarked, the inner quills edged, and the 
greater and middle coverts tipped, with whitish; feet and upper mandible 
black, under mandible usually yellow, sometimes dusky. Spring specimens 
are purer olivaceous; early fall birds are brighter yellow below; in 
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summer, hpforo the now worn featiirea nro renewed, the plumage is quite 

brown, and dingy whitish ; vory young hirds have the wing-l)ar3 and edging 

of (luilU tinged with rusty, the feathers of the upper parts skirted, and the 

lower plumage tinged, with the same ; but in any plumage the species may 

be known from all the birds of the following genus, by these dimensions: 

Length 6-65 S wing 3i-3J ; tail 23-3 ; tarsus, middle toe and claw together 

hardly one inch, or evidently less ; tarsus alone about }, not longer than the 

bill. North America, in woodland: extremely abuudant in most United 

localities, May — Sept. Mu«cicapa rapax WiLS., ii, 81, pi. 13, f. 5 ; 

ens AUD., i, 231, pi. 64 ; Nutt., i, 285 ; C. virens Bd,, 190. vikens. 

KicuARDSONii. Western Wood Peiiee. Similar; darker, more ftiscous olive 

tlic shndiug of the sides reaching almost uninterruptedly across the breast; 

itlier whitish than yellowish ; outer primary usually not obviously wtute- 

bill below oftcner dusky than yellow, sometiroes quite black. I fwl to 

ate any reliable differences in size or shape. Note not exactly like that of 

nesting said to be different (^Audubon, Allen). Rocky Mountains to the 

, "Labrador" {Audubon). Tt/rannula Jiichardsomi Sw., Fn. Bor.-Am. ii, 

Contopus riclia}-ditonii Bn., 189 ; Coop., 325. MuscicajKi phcebe Ani>., i, 

CI ; Nutt., i, 2d ed. 319. 

109. Osnua EHFIDONAX Cabanis. 
Species 5-0 (rarely 6J) long; wing 3 J or less; tail 2 J or less; whole foot 
: i as long as wing ; tarsus more or leas obviously longer than middle toe 
w, much longer than bill ; 2d, 3d and 4tb quills entering into point of wing, 
rter or not obviously longer than 5th ; tail not over ^ an inch shorter than 

breast not buOy. (Compare 107, 108, 110.) As in allied genera, several 
)rimaric8 are slightly emnrginate on the inner web, but this character is 
!, and often inappreciable. Fig. 113d. 

•,ll Green-crested or Acadian Flycatcher. Above, olive-green, clear, 
lous and uniform (though the crown may show rather darker, owing 
ilcy centres of the slightly lengthened, erectile feathers) ; below, 
I, olive-shaded on sides iiitd nearly across breast, yellowish- washed on 
lliinks, crissum and axillurs; wings dusky, inner qnilla edged, and 
i tipped, with tjiwny yellow; all the quills whitish-edged internally; 
isky, olive-glossed, unmiirked; a yellowish eye-ring; feet and upper 
>le brown, under mandible pale. In niiddiininier, rather darker; in 
all, brighter and especially more yellowish below ; when very young, 
ig-murkings more fulvous, the general plumage slightly buffy-suffused. 

t ; 53-6i ; wing 2^-3 (rarely 3J) ; tail 2^-2% ; bill nearly or quite J, 
\ wide at nostrils ; tarsus § ; middle toe and claw J ; iwint of wing 
ig nearly an inch beyond the secondaries ; 2d, 3d and 4tb quills nearly 
.nd mucA (^ inch or more) longer than 1st and ftt\\, which about equal 
.her; 1st much huiger than 6th. JSastcni Unked States, abundant, in 

nd; readily diagnoscible by tlie points of size and shape, without 
ing colonttion. Muscicapa querula Wils., ii, 77, pi. 13, f . 3 ; M. 
rNuTT., i, 208; Aud., i, 221, pi. 62; Bd., 197. . . acadicus. 
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TVaill's Flycatcher. Above, olive-brown, lighter and duller browuish 
posteriorly, darker anteriorly, owing to obviously dusky centres of the 
coronal fentherti ; below, nearly as in acadicus, but darker, the olive-gray 
shading quite across the breast; wiug-mtirkings grayish-white with slight 
yellowish or tawny shade ; under matidiiile pale ; upper mandible and feet 
black. Averaging a little leas than amdiais; 5J-6 ; wing 2§-23, more 
rounded, its tip only reaching about % of an inch beyond the secondaries, 
formed by 2d, 3d and 4th quills, as before, but 5th uot so much shorter, 
(hardly or not J of an inch), the Ist nmging between 5th aud 6th ; tail 2J ; 
tarsus %, as before, but middle toe and claw |, the feet thus differently pro- 
portioned, owing to length of toes. Eastern North America to the Plains, 
common ; an entirely different bird from acadicus, but difficult to distinguish 
from the following species. AuD., i, 234, pi. 65 j Nutt., i, 2d cd. 323; 
Bd., 192, 193 TRAILLII. 

Var. PoaiLLUS of Bd., 194, which replaces tnie trailUi from the Plains to the 
Pacific, may usually be recognized l)y its more f\iscoii3 coloration, the olivaceous 
and yellowish shades of trailUi being subdued ; by its larger bill, and the feet nearly 
as in acadicus. The original Tyrannula puailla of Swainson, Fn. Bor.-Am. ii, 144 ; 
Add., ii, 236, pi. C6, is uncertain, just as likely have been minimtts as this bird. 
I therefore pass over the name, which, if belonging here, antedates trailUi, and 
adopt traiUii for the eastern form (altliougb Adddbon says "Arkansas to the 
Columbia"), taking ^siVius of Baird for the western variety. 

Least Flycatcher. Coloi-s almost exactly as in trailUi', usually however 
olive-gray nitber than olive-brown ; the wing-markings, eye-ring and loml 
feathers plain grayish-while; the whole anterior parts often with a slight 
ashy cast; under mandible ordinarily dusky; feet perfectly black. It is a 
smaller bird than IratlUi, and not so stoutly built ; the wing-tip prajects only 
about ) an inch beyond the secondaries; the 5th quill is but very little 
shorter than the 4th, the 1st apt to be nearer 6th than 5th ; the feet are 
differently proportioned, being much as in acadicm; the bill is obviously 
under J an inch long. Length 5-5 J ; wing 2| or less; tail about 2^. 
Although it gnides up to trailUi in size, and has no obviously different color- 
ation, yet I nmsutistied that it is a different bird. Eastern North America to 
the Plains, very abundant in the U. S. during the migrations, in orchards, 
coppices, hedgerows and the skirts of woods rather than in heavy foreots. 
AuD., vii, 343, pi. 491; Bd., 195 minimus. 

Yelloio-beUied Flycatcher. Above, olive-green, clear, contiinioiis and 
uniform as in acadicus, or even brighter ; below, not merely yellowi«A, as in 
the foregoing, but emphatically yellow, bright and pure ou the Ijclly, shaded 
on the sides and antei-iorly with a paler tint of the color of the back ; eye- 
ring and wing-markings yellow; under mandible yellow; feet black. In 
respect of color, this species differs materially from all the rest ; none of 
them, even at their autumnal yellowest, quite match it. Size of (raillii, or 
rather less; feet proportioned as in acadicus; bill nearly as in minimus, but 
rather larger; 1st quill usually equal to 6th. Eastern United States, 
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common. "Aud., vii, 341, pi. 490; Bd., 198. Var. difficilis Bd., 198 
/!" *ext), Coop., 328, is the paler western form. . . . plaviventris. 
mmond's Flycatcher. Above, oUve-gniy, decidedly grayer or even 
)ii the fore parts, the whole throat and breast almost continuously olive- 
i)ut Utile paler than the back, the belly aloue more or less decidedly 
vish ; wing-markings and eye-ring dull soiled whitish ; bill very small, 
xtreroely miiTOw, being hardly or not ^ wide at the nostrils ; this disti|i- 
Bs the bird from all but minimvs nnd obncurus; under mandible usually 
ish ; tail usually decidedly forked, more so than in other species, though 
of them it varies from slightly I'ouuded to slightly emargiiiate ; outer 
Qiilher usually whitish-edged externally (a character often shown by 
i aud minimus), but not decidedly white. About the size of traillit, 
)t so stoutly built ; wings aud tail relatively longer ; feet as in minimiut, 

erti United States. Bi>., 1!}9 ; Coop., 330 hahmokdii. 

■i^ACa Fli/catcher. Colors not tangibly dilTercnt from those of trailUi 
iiimus, but outer web of outer tail feather abruptly white in decided 
tst. General dimensions approaching those of acadtciis, owing to length 
ngs nnd tail ; wing 2'^ to nearly 3 ; tail 2^2J ; tarsi about ^ ; lull 

i, extremely narrow (much as in Sayornia fumcus), its width at the 
Is only about i its length. Southwestern U. S. Bd., 200, 922 ; 

,, 329 OBscuRUS. 

i. The foregoing aecount, carefully prepared after examination of a great 
it of material from all parts of the country, will probably sufBce to determine 

out of a hundred specimens ; but I confess it does not entirely satisl^ me, 
s it does not fully answer all the requirements of the ease, it must be regarded 
)visional. At the same time I must say, that the only alternative seems to 

consider all the foregoing (excepting acadicns and Jlavioeniris, perhaps) as 
ies of one species ; but for this I am not prepared. 

110. GenuB HITREFHORTTS Solater. 
ff-breasted Flyca/cher. Corona! feathers and rictal bristles longer than 
npidonax, and geucnd cast of the plumage buffy. Above, dull grayiah- 
1 tinged with olive, jMrticiilarly on the back ; below, palo fulvous, 
;est across the breast, whitening on the belly ; no fulvous on the fore- 
; sides of head light brownish-olive ; wings and tail dusky, outer web 
tor tail feathers, edges of iimer primaries except at the base, and tips 
ng coverts, whitish ; iris brown; bill yellow beh>w, black above; feet 
; 4| long; extent?^; wing 2^; tail 2 ; tarsus .55; middle toe and 
.45 ; bill .40. Fort Whipple, Arizona. Empidonax pygmasua Codes, 
1865, 537 ; M. pallesceits Coues, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1866, 63 ; Coop., 
Elliot, pi, 19. My original specimens, affording the descriptions 
d, and the first known to have been taken in the United States, do not 
r to bo specificiilly distinct from fulvifroii« of Giraud ( B. of Tex. 
, f. 2), which may itself be the samo as a Mexican species of 

lIRIIie FULVIFRON8 Var. PALLESCENS. 
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Ul. Genua FYBOOEFHAIiTTS Gould. 
Vermilion Flycatcher. $ pure dark browo ; wings aud tail bliiokiah witli 
slight pale edgings; tlic full globular crest, and all the 
uader parts, scarlet ; bill aud feet black. 9 dull brown, 
including the little crested crown ; below, white, tinged 
with red or reddish in some places, the breiist with 
slight dusky streaks. Immature g shows gradation 
between the characters of both sexes ; the red is some- 
times mther oraugo. 5J-6 ; wing 3J ; tail 2^. Valleys 
of the Rio Grande and Colorado, aud southward. Cass., csichw. ™ ^ 

III. 127, pi. 17; Bd., 201; Coop., 333. . . robineus var. mexecasus. 

Order PIOAELE. Eoarian Birds. 

This is a miscellaneous assortment (in scientific language, " a polymorpliic 
group,") of birds of highly diversified forms, grouped together more because they 
differ fVom other birds in one way or another, than on account of their resemblance 
to each other. As commonly received, this order includes all the non-passerino 
Insessores down to those witt a cered bill (parrots and birds of prey). Excluding 
tlie parrots, which constitute a strongly marked natural group, of equal value with 
those called orders in this work, the PicaricB correspond to the Slrisores and 
Scanaorea of authors, including, however, some that are often referred to Clama- 
tores. This " order" Scansores, or Zijgodacttjli, containing all the birds that have 
the toes arranged in pairs, two in front and two behind (and some that have not), 
is one of the most nnmitigated inflictions that ornithology has suffered ; it is as 
thoroughly unnatural as the divisions of my artificial key to onr genera. 

As at present constituted, the Picarice are insusceptible of satisfactory definition ; 
but we may indicate some leading features, mostly of a negative character, that 
they jxMsess in common. The sternum rarely if ever conforms to the particular 
Passerine model, its posterior border usually being eitlier entire or else doubly 
notched. The vocal apparatus is not highly developed, having not more than three 
pairs of separate intrinsic muscles ; the birds, consequently, arc never highly musical. 
There are some modifications of the cranial bones not observed in Passeres. Ao- 
conling to Sundevall, they, like lower birds, lack a certain specialization of the 
flexor muscles of the toes seen in Passeres. The feet are very variously modified ; 
one or anotlier of all the toes, except the middle one, is susceptible of being turned, 
in this or that cose, in an opposite from the customary direction ; the fourth one 
being freqnently capable of turning either way ; while in two genera the first, and 
in two others the second, toe is deficient ; and, moreover, the tarsal envelope is 
never entire behind as in the higher Passeres. Another curious peculiarity of the 
feet is, that the claw of the hind toe is smaller, or at most not larger, than that 
of the third toe. The wings, endlessly varied in shape, agree in possessing ten 
developed primaries, of which the first is rarely spurious or very short. A notable 
exception to this occurs in the Pici. A very general and useful wing-character is, 
that the greater coverts arc at least half as long as the secondary quills they cover,' 
aud they sometimes reach nearly to the eiuls of these quills. This is the common 
case among lower birds, brt it distinguishes most of the PkarliB from Passeres; it 
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is not shown, however, in the Piddce and some others. The tail is indefinitely 
varied in shape, but the number of its feathers is a good clue to the order. There 
are not ordinarily more than (en perfect rectriees, and occaaionally there are only 
eight ; the woodpeckers have twelve, but one pair is abortive ; there are twelve, 
however, in the kingfiahers, and some others. 

With this slight sketch of some leading features of the group (it will enable the 
student to recognize any Picarian bird of this country at least), I pass to the 
consideration of its subdivision, with the remark, that a precedent may be found for 
any conceivable grouping of the families that is not simply preposterous, and for 
some arrangements that are nearly so. As well as I can judge ftom the iq^terial 
at my command, and relying upon excellent authority for data that I lack, the 
Picarice fall naturally into three divisions. These 1 shall call suborders, not how- 
ever insisting in the least upon the question of taxonomic rank, but simply employ- 
ing the terms conformably with my usage in other cases. The three groups may 
be here tabulated, with remarks calculated to give an idea of their composition : — 

I. CYPSEXI — including only the threo families Cypsetidce, Caprimvlgidae, and 
Trochilidte — the swifts, goatsuckers, and hummingbirds. They are birds of re- 
markable volitorial powers ; the wing is pointed, and very long, in its feathers and 
terminal portions, though the upper arm is very short. The feet are extremely 
small and weak, and are scarcely if at all serviceable for progression. The hind 
toe is sometimes versatile (among the swifts) or somewhat elevated (in the goat- 
suckers and some swifts) ; the front toes are frequently connected at base by mov- 
able webbing (goatsuckers), and sometimes lack the normal number of phalanges 
(among swills and goatsuckers). The variously shaped tail has ten rectriees. One 
family (hummingbirds) shows the tenuirostral t^'pe of bill ; the other two, the 
flssirostral, on which account they used to be classed with the swallows. The 
sternum is broad, with a deep keel, entire or doubly notched (rarely singly notched) 
behind ; the syrinx has not more than one pair of intrinsic muscles. 

II. CUCULI — comprehending the great bulk of the order ; in all, about fifteen 
families, rather more than less. They are only readily limited by exclusion of the 
characters of the preceding and following groups. The stemnm is nsually notched 
behind ; the syringeal muscles are two pairs at most. The feet are generally short ; 
the disposition of the toes varies remarkably. In the Coliidte, or colies, of AiVica, 
all the toes are turned forward. In the Trogonidte, the second toe is turned back- 
ward, so that the birds are zygodactyle, but in a different way IVom all others. 
Families with the feet permanently zygodactyle in the ordinary way by revarsion 
of the fourth, or partially so, the outer toe being versatile, are — the Cucultdae, or 
cuckoos, with their near relatives the Indicatorldcs, or guide-birds of Africa ; the 
Jikamphastid<E, or toncans, confined to tropical America and distinguished by their 
enormous vaulted bill ; the Musophagidce, plantain-eaters or touracos, of Afriiea ; 
the Buccojiidue and Capitonidte, or barbels of the New and Old World respectively ; 
and the Galbulidce, or jacamars, of America. In the remaining groups, the toes 
have the ordinary positiou, but sometimes offer unusual characters in other respects. 
Thus in the jilcedinidm (kiugfisbcrB), and Momolid(e (motmots or sawbilla), the 
middle and outer toes are perfectly coherent for a great distance, constituting the 
^jndactyle or anisodaclyle foot. The Bvcerotidcf, or hornbtlls, of the Old World, 
characterized by an immense comcous process on the bill, are near relatives of the 
kingfishers ; so are the Todidce, a group of small brightly colored birds of Mexico 
and the West Indies. Other forms, all Old World, are the Jl/ero/iidte or bee-eaters, 
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the Upupidce or hoopoes, the Coraciidae or rollers, with their allies the Leptoso- 
maiidiB, of Madagascar. 

m. PICI — comprising only three families, the lyngidix, or wrynecks, with one 
genus and four species, of Europe, Asia and Africa ; the Picumnidte, with one or 
two genera and nearly thirty species, chiefly American ; and the PkidtB or true 
woodpeckers. The digits are permanently paired by reversion of the fourth, except 
in two tridactyle genera ; there is a modificatioa of the lower end of the metatarsus, 
corresponding to the reverse position of the fourth toe, and the upper part of the 
same bone is perforated by canals for flexor tendons. The basal phalanges of the 
toes are short. The wing has ten primaries, with short coverts, contrary to the rule 
in this order ; the tail ten rectrices, soft and rounded in Ipigid(e and Picumnid<B, 
rigid and acuminate in PicidtB, where also a supplementary pair of spurious feathers 
is developed. The nostrils vary : they are large and of peculiar structure in 7yn- 
gidce, usually covered with antrorse plumules in the rest. The bill is straight or 
nearly so, hard and strong, acute or truncate, the mandibles equal ; the tongue is 
lumbiiciform, and very generally extensile to a remarkable degree, by a singular 
elongation of the Irenes and muscles. The salivary glands have an unusual devel- 
opment, in the typical species at any rate. The sternum is doubly notched behind. 
A very strongly marked group ; in some respects It approaches the Passerine birds 
more nearly than other Picarice do. 

/Suborder CYPSBLL Cypseli/orm Birds. 
See p. 178, where some leading characters of the group are indicated. 

Famil7 CAFBIUTTLaiD^. Gtoatsuckers, 

So called from a traditional superstition. Fissiro^rcd Picarics: head broad, 
flattened ; eyes and ears large ; bill extremely small, depressed, triangular vhen 
viewed firom above, with enormous gape reaching below the eye, and generally with 
bristles that frequently attain an extraordinary development ; nostrils basal, 
exposed, roundish, with a raised border, sometimes prolonged into a tube. Winga 
more or less lengthened and pointed, of ten primaries and more than nine second- 
aries; tail variable in shape, often rectrices. Feet extremely small ; tarsus usually 
short, and partly feathered ; hind toe commonly elevated and turned sideways ; ftont 
toes connected at base by movable webbing, and frequently showing abnormal ratio 
of phalanges ; middle toe lengthened beyond the short lateral ones, its claw fre- 
quently pectinate. A definitely circumscribed, easily recognized group of about 
fourteen genera and rather more than a hundred species, of temperate and tropical 
parts of both hemispheres. It is divisible, according to the structure of the feet, 
into two subfamilies, Podarginae, chiefly Old World, with the normal ratio of 
phalanges, and Caprimulginfe, as below. Considering, however, other points, 
particularly the shape of the sternum, a more elaborate division is into PodargintB, 
phalanges normal, but tarsus naked and lengthened, and sternum doubly notehed, 
with three genera of the Old World — 2fyctU>iinm., phalanges normal, tarsus short, 
feathered, sternum doubly notehed, upper mandible toothed, containing one genus 
of tropical America — Steatomithinte, plialanges normal, sternum singly notched, 
with one genus of tropical America — and finally CaprimvlginiE, comprising the rest 

[NOTE. Ad 
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n the first and third of these, colored in 



'IN^. True Ooaimckers. 

behind, its body not square. Outer toe 
toe very short, elevated, semi-lateral; 
le ; tarauB very short, commoDly much 
the feet, there is another curious analt^ 
wny at birth, as in Prcecoces, instead of 
i plumage is soft and lax, much as iu the 
flight, as well as, in many cases, nocturnal 
IB bear an odd resemblance to owls in their 
1 of the capacious mouth, 
8 quarter the air with wide 
adily taken in. But they 
and to this end the rictus 
)/ramtidcE. Our two genera 
I rictal bristles, rounded tail --^ 
i, the slight bristles, nV ^ 



J 



hordeiles; they each repre- 
nily. In Ixith, the feet are 
wrch in the usual way, but ''^ 
ich on the ground. They Fio.iis. Bon»ar 
spotted eggs, on or near "i'"™"'*'"'' **'■ 
irc distinguishable but nearly alike ; the 
ted ; the voice is peculiar. Migratory. 



losTOinrs Oouid. 



iricgafed with black, wbite, brown, 
one fulvous; a Tvbitish tliroat-bar; 
h white in the g , with rufous in the 
tail 5^6}, slightly rounded. Sonth 
resident in Florida. Wils., vi, 95, 
pi. 54, f. 2 ; NuTT., i, 612 ; Aud., i, 
151, pi. 41 ; Bd., 147. CASOLrNEKSis. 
■ * Tfie rictal bristles simple. 
WkippoorwilL NigJd-jar. Upper 
parts variegated with gray, black, 
whitish and tawny ; black streaks 
sbnrp on the bead and back, the 
colors elsewhere delicately marbled, 
rs ; prevailing tone gray ; wings and 
ots ; lateral tail fcathei's black, with 
liars, and tipped with white ( ^ ) or 
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CAPBIHULQIDf, 0OAT6UCKER8. GE" 

tawny ( 9 ) ; a bar across the throat white ( J ) or tan 
with dusky and whitish; 9-10 long; wing 5-6; t 
Eustern Unitecl States, abundant; a nocturual bin 
known for Its loud strange cry, whence its name ii 
tical, li by i, white, speckled and blotched. Wiu 
3; NuTT., i, 614; Aud., i, 155, pi. 42; Bd., 148. 

NuUalVs Whijppoorwill. Somewhat similar; sm 
4 ; much paler iu tone ; crown barred transversely ; 
tawny prevailing over black ou the wings; termini 
Note different, the first syllable being omitted. Plj 
Aud., vii, 350,.p]. 495 ; Cass., 111. 237 ; Bd., 149 ; < 

116. Oesus CHOBDEILES Swa 
mght-hatck. Bull-bat. Above, mottled with I 
tawny, the former in excess; below from the breast 
blackish and white or pule fulvous ; throat with a lai 
(9) cross-bar; tail blackish, with distant pale 
marbled cross-bai'S and a large white spot (wanting 
in the 9 ) on one or both webs of nearly all the 
feathers toward the end ; quills dusky, unmarked 
except by one large white spot on five outer 
primaries about midway between their base and 
tip ; in the 9 this area restricted or not pure white. 
Length about 9 ; wing about 8 ; tail 5. Temperate 
North America, abundant. This species flics abroad 
at all times, though it is perhaps most active 
towards evening and in dull weather ; and is gener- 
ally seen in companies, busily foraging for insects 
with rapid, easy and protracted flight; in the 
breeding season it performs curious evolutions, 
falling through the air with a loud booming cry. 
Eggs 2, elliptical, IJ by |, finely variegated, WiLS. 
Nurr., i, 619; AuD., i, 159, pi. 43; Bd., 151. 

Var. HENRTi is the lighter colored iorm prevailing i 
portions of western United States ; the gray and fulvou; 
hues, the white patches on the wing, tail and throat ut 
233 ; Bd., 153, 922, pi. 17 ; Coop., 344. 

Texas Night-hawk. Similar to the first; smalle 
gray mottling much predominant above; below rufi 
dark bars ; many broad fulvous bars on the tail, besic 
wanting in the 9 ; primaries all sprinkled toward I 
fulvous spots ; the large white ( J ) or tawny ( 9 ) 1 
the bend of the wing, and on only fouT primaries, 
and southward ; unquestionably different from tht 
country, but in adopting the name texewfia, I must as 
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CTP8ELID-*, 8WIPT8. — GEN. 116. 

] its relationships to the South Americaa form. Laws., Ann. Ljc. v. 
114; Ca88.,II1. 238; Bo., 154; Coop., 344 tbxbnbis. 



Family CTFSELIDiB. Swifts. 

sirostral PkarifE : bill very small, flattened, triangular when viewed from 
, with great gape reaching below the eyes. Winga extremely long, thin and 
d (frequently as long as the whole bird) ; the secondariea extremely short 
'). Tail of ten rectrices, variable in shape. Feet small, weak ; tarsi naked or 
red ; hind toe IVequently elevated, or versatile, or permanently turned side- 
3r even forward ; anterior toes completely cleft, tbe baaal phalanges extremely 
the penultimate very long, the number of phalanges frequently abnormal ; 
sharp, curved, never pectinate. Sternum deep-keeled, widening behind, its 
ior mat^in entire. Eggs narrowly oval, white. For pterylosis see plate i. 
Qe of the most remarkable points in the structure of the Oypsdida is the 
development of the salivary glands. In all the species of which the nidifi- 
is known, the secretion thus produced is used more or less in the constnic- 
f the nest. Is most cases it forms a glue by which the other materials are 
together, and the whole nest is affixed lo a rock, wall, or other object against 
it is placed. In some species of Collocalia, however, the whole nest is made ' 
inspissated saliva, and becomes the 'edible bird's-nest' so well known in the 

(SCLATER.) 

rell defined family of six or eight genera and about fifty species, inhabiting 
rate and warm parts of the globe. They are rather small birds of plain 
ge, closely resembling swallows in superficial respects, but with no real 
7 U> these Oncines. The family is divisible into two subfamilies, according to 
ucture of the feet. 



K Subfamily CTPSELINjE. Typical Swijts. 

Ratio of the phalanges abnormal, the 3d and 4th toes having each 
3 joints like the 2d ; hind toe reversed (in Cypsdus, where nearly 
all the species belong) or lateral (in PanyptUa) ; tarsi feathered 
. Bones (in Cypselus) ; toes also feathered (in, PanyptUa). Contains only 
ot. these two genera and nearly half the species of the family. Of 

iila there arc only three well determined species, all American ; while Cypselus 
pward of twenty, mostly of the Old World ; the three or four American 
ire sometimes detached under the name of Tachomis. 



116. OennB FAITTPTIIeA Cabanls, 
tile-throated Swift. Bliick or blackish ; cliiti, throat, breast and middle 
)f belly, tips of seconduries, edge of outer primary, bases of tail 
rs and a flank patch, white. Length 5J— 6 ; wing the same ; tail about 
rked, soft. Southwestern U. S. and southward, breeding iu colonies 
ffs. Acanthylis saxalilis Woodiiovse, Expl. Znui River, 1853, 64; 
■lus melanoleucus Do., Proc. Phila. Acad. 1854, 118. Coues, ibid. 
57; Bd., 141; Coop., 347 saxatilib. 
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CTPSBL1D£, SWIFTS.-^— GEN. 117, 118. 



Subfamily CJI^XURINuE. Spine-tailed SmJU. 
Toes with the normal number of phalanges ; hind toe not reversed, but some- 
times versatile ; our species have it obviously elevated, and should have come in 
the Ke; under A, like gen. 114, 115 ; but it has not been technically so considered 
(compare § 87, p. 49). Tarsi never feathered. In the principal genus, Cfttehiro, 
containing about half the species of the subfamily, of various parts of the world, 
the tail feathers are stitfened and mucronate by the projecting rhachis. The other 
genera are Collocalia and Dendroc/ielidon of the Old World ; Cypaetoidee, and the 
scarcely different Nephaecetes, of the Mew. 

117. Oenns I9EFHCECETES Balrd. 

Black Svjifl. Blackish, nearly uniform. Length nearly 7 ; wing as much ; 
tail about 3, forked, stiffieh, but not mucronate. Western America. Bd,, 
142; Elliot, pi. 20 ; Coop., 349 nigeb var. borealis. 

118. Geniu CHLSTTTHA. Stephens. 

Chimney Swift, Chimney "Swallow." Sooty brown with a faint green- 
ish gloss above, below paler, becoming gray on the throat ; wings black. 
. Lcdgth about 5 ; wing the same ; tail 2 or 
less, even or a little rounded, spiny. Eastern 
United States, migratory, very abundant in 
summer. Like the swallows, which this bird 
BO curiously resembles, not only in its form, 
but in its mode of flight, its food, and twitter- 
ing notes, it has mostly forsaken the ways of 
its ancestors, who bred in hollow trees, and < 

now places its curious open-work nest, of bits p,^. !,„ ^.^.^^.y g^,^ ,;„, ^^^^^^^ 
of twig glued together, inside disused reitni. 

chimneys. Wil8., t, 48, pi. 39, f. 1 ; Nutt., i, 609 ; Aud,, i, 164, pi. 44 ; 

Bd., 144 PELASoiA. 

Vaux's Swijl. Similar; paler; the throat whitish; smaller; length 4^ ; 
wing the same. Pacific Coast, U. S. Seems to be different from pelasgia, 
but perhaps the same as a S. Am. species. Bd,, 145 ; Coop., 351. vauxii. 

Family THOCHILID^. KununingblrclB. 

TftiuirostraX Picariae. These beautiful little creatures will be known on sight ; 
and as the limits of this work preclude any adequate presentation of the subject, I 
prefer merely to touch upon it. The hummers are peculiar to America, Species 
occur from Alaska to Patagonia, but we have a mere sprinkling in this country ; 
the centre of abundance is in tropical South America, particularly New Granada. 
Nearly five hundred species are current ; the number of positively specific forms 
may be cstimate<l at about three hundred. The genera or subgenera vary with 
authors from fifty to a hundred and fifty ; perhaps half the latter number of generic 
names may be eligible. The birds appear to fall naturally into two groups ; one of 
these, Pliv:tkomitliin(e, representing about one-tenth of the whole, is composed 
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TBOCIIILID^, HUMMINQBIRDS. — OEN. 122, 123. lUb 

lia/bus-backed Hummtnyiird. $ chiefly ciiinamoii-rufoua aboro, below 
ftiid ou tlie tuil ; tnices of green above, esijocially oq crowii; gorget red, 
etc.; a white collar behind it. 9 with a trace of the gorget; upper parts 
more or leaa greeu ; tail barred with black and tipped with white. 3J; 
wing 1| ; tail 1 J. Kocky Mountains to the Pacific, from Mexico to Alaska ; 
abundant; the sole boreal representative of tlie family. Aod,, iv, 200, pi. 
254; Bd., 134; Coop., 355 KDPtfS. 

Bioad-tailed Hummingbird. Outer primaries much attenuated, outer 
tail feather linear, very narrow; others broad; J glittering green, with 
much white below, the gorget purplish-red, etc, ; wings and tail dusky- 
purplish, most of the tail feathers with rufous edging baaalty. j with no 
gorget ; no greeu, but much rufous, below ; 4 ; wing 2. Eocky Mts. to lat. 
42° ; W. to Sierra Nevada ; S. into Mex. Bd., 135 ; Coop., 357. plattcbrcus. 

•• Crown of ij with metallic Bcales like the gorget, wliich is prolonged into a ruff; 
outer primary not attenuate ; tail of i^ forked, the outer feather abruptly narrow 
and linear, {CaXypte.) 

Anna Hummingbird. $ above, and the breast, grcen; crown and gor- 
get ruby-red, etc. ; 9 lacking the scales ; the tail slightly rounded, black- 
barred, white-tipped. Size of the last. Califoruia; resident, abundant. Nurr., 
1, 2d. ed. 712; Aud., iv, 188, pi. 252; Bd., 137; Coop., 358. . anna. 

Costa Hummingbird. J above, and on the sides, green; mostly white 
below; crown and gorget purplish, steel-blue, etc.; the latter much pro- 
lunged into a ruS*; tail lightly forked; 9 like that of amia; smaller; about 
3J ; wing under 2 ; tail IJ ; bill ij. Valley of the Colorado; S. and Lower 
California. Bd.,138; Coop., 360 cost^. 

■"• Crown of J not metallic like the goi^et, which is prolonged into a ruff; outer 
primary of $ attenuate ; tail graduated, the featlicrs rounded at the end, the lateral 
black-barred and wliite-tipped (in both aexes). {Attkis.) 

Htloise Hummingbird, g golden-green above, including crown; gorget 
lilac-red, bordered with white ; below white ; sides with greeu and rufous ; 
tail feathers cinnamon-rufous at base, the centi-al otherwise like the back, the 
others black-barred and white-tipped ; ? similar, lacking the gorget ; outer 
primary not attenuate. Yety small; 2%; wing 1^; tail 1; bill ^. Texas 
and southward. Elliot, pi, 21 ; Coop., 361 ueloism. 

123. C^euufi STELLUIlA. Qould. 

Calliope Hummingbird. $ goIdcn-green ; below white, with green and 
rufous ou sides ; gorget violet or lilac, the bases of the scales, aud sides of 
the neck, pure white ; tail feathers brown, including the central pair, with pale 
tips and slight rufous edgings ; under mandible light ; 9 with dusky specks 
in place of the gorget ; throat feathers not ruffed ; no green on sides ; tail 
feathers variegated with green, rufous, black and white. 2| ; wing 1| ; 
tail 1 ; bill J. Mountains of Washington, Oregon and Califoruia, to 
Mexico. Eluot, pi. 23; Coop., 363 calliope. 
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124. Genua AQYBTBU. Cabsnis. 
Ltnne Hummingbird. ^ bronzy-green, including middle tail feathers; 
tliroBt and breast grass-grecu, paler on sides ; middle of belly, aud crissum, 
wbitc ; winga purplisb-brown; lateral tail feathers black with paler tips; 
9 duller, more white below, no green on throat ; wing 2 ; tail 1^ ; bill %. 
South America; accidental in Massachusetts , oue instance (Aug. 1865, 
lireu-Mter) ; but I am advised that the occurrence ia open to suspicion. 
Allen, Am. Nat. iii, 1S69, p. 645 ; Maynard, Guide, 128. . linnj:i. 

Suborder CUCULI. Cuculiform Birds. 
The nature of this largo group has been indicated on a preceding page (178). 

Family TBOOONID^. Trogons. 

Feet zygodactyle by reversion of the second toe. The base of the short, broad, 
deutate bill is hidden by appressed autroree fctttliera ; the wings are short aud 
rounded, with falcate quills ; the tail is long, of twelve broad feathers ; the feet 
are very small and weak. The general plumage is soft and lax, the skin tender, 
the oyeli<lB lashed. A well-marked family of about fifty species and perhaps a 
dozeu genera, chiefly inhabiting tropical Amcrien. They are of gorgeous colors, 

and among them are found the most magnificent bu-ds of 

this (»>ntineut. 

126. Qenna TBOQOIT Anotorum. 

Mexican Trogon. Kfetiillic golden-green ; face and 

sides of head black ; below from the breast carmine ; 

a white collar on the throat; middle tail feathers 

coppery -green , the outer white, barred with black; 

Fin.iM. Mexican Trogon. ^yjjig ^^„^^ ^^f, white; about 11 ; Wing SJ ; tail ej. 

Valley of the Eio Grande, southward. Bd., 69, pi. 40. . . mexicancs? 

Family MOMOTID.S. SawbiUs. 

Feet syndactyle by cohesion of Ihit-d and fourth toes; tomia serrate. A very small 
family of tropical American birds, 
comprising about fifteen species. 
Keitlicr this nor the foregoing has 
really rightful place here, but they 
come on onr border, and are in- 
cluded to illustrate the subonler. 
In the following species, the central 
tail feathers are long-exsertcd, and 
spatulate by absence of webs along 
a port of the shaft — a mutilation 
effected, it ia said, by the birds 
themselves ; the bill is about aa 

long as the head, gently curved; ^"- '"" i""c-i>eaJat Sawbili. 

the nostrils are rounded, basal, exposed; the wiugs are short and rounded; the 
taiai are seutellate anteriorly. 
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113. Oenus HOUOTUS Lesson. 

Blue-headed Sawhill. Greenish, rather paler below ; purer on wings and 

tnil; the crested crown blue, encircled with black ; face mostly black. 15; 

wing 5J. Mexico. Bd., 161, pi. 46 c^ruleiceps. 

Family ALCEDINXD^. Kingfishers. 

Feet syndarAijle by cohesion of third and fourth toes; tomia simple. Bill long, 
large, straight, acute (rarely hooked), " fisairostral," the gape being deep and wide ; 
tongue rudimentary or very small ; nostrils basal, 
reached by the frontal feathers. Feet very small and 
weak, scarcely or not ambulatorial ; tarsi extremely 
short, reticulate in front ; hallux short, flattened 
underneath, its sole more or less continuous with the 
sole of the inner toe ; soles of outer and middle toe 
in common for at least half their length; inner toe ^'o-^- sjod^^tyie ft«t. 

always short, in one geuns rudimentary, in another wanting (an abnormal modifica- 
tion, overlooked in penning § 86, p. 49 ; but see § 84) ; wings long, of 10 primaries ; 
tail of 12 rectrices, variable in shape. 

" The kingflahers form a very natural family of the great Picarian order, and are 
alike remarkable for their brilliant coloration and for the variety of curious and 
aberrant forms which are included within their number. . . 'Their characteristic 
habit is to sit motionless watchiug for their prey, to dart after it and seize it on 
the wing, and to return to their original position to swallow it.' . . The Aked- 
inidiB nest in holes and lay white eggs. It is, however, to be remarked that, in 
accordance with a modification of the habits of the various genera, a corresponding 
modification has taken place in the mode of nidlQcation, the piscivorous section 
of tlie family nesting for the most part in holes in the banks of streams, while the 
insectivorous section of the family generally nest in the holes of trees, not neces- 
sarily in the %-icinity of water." (Suaupe.) 

The nearest allies of the kingfishers are considered to be the hombills and bee- 
eaters of the Old World, and the sawbills and todies of the New. One would gain 
an imperfect or erroneous idea of the family to judge of it by the American fragment, 
of one genus and six or eight species. According to the author of the splendid 
monograph just cited, there ore in all 125 species, belonging to 19 genera; the 
latter appear to be very judiciously handled, but a moderate reduction of the former 
will be required. They are very unequally distributed ; Ceryle alone is nearly 
cosmopolitan, absent only from the Australian region ; the northern portion of the 
Old World has only 2 peculiar species ; 3 genera and 24 species are charact«ristic 
of the Ethiopian region, one genua and 25 species are confined to the Indian, while 
no less than 10 genera and 69 species are peculiar to the Australian. Mr. Sharpe 
recognizes two subfamilies; in the Dacelonince (with 14 genera, and 84 species) 
the bill is more or less depressed with smooth, rounded or sulcate, culmen. In the 

Subfamily ALCEDimXJE, 
the bill is compressed, with carinato culmen. The American species all belong here. 
It is the more particuhurly piscivorous section; the BacelonincB feed for the most 
part upon insects, reptiles, and land mollusks. 
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113. OenuB CERTIiE Boie. 
infjjisher. Upper parts, brond pectoml bar, nnd sides under the 
blue with fiue black shaft; lines ; lower eyelid, spot before eye, 
a cervical collar and under parts except as 
said, pure white; the f with a chestnut 
belly-Iiand, and the sides of the same color ; 
quills and tail feathers black, speckled, 
blotched or barred on the inner webs with 
white ; outer webs of the secondaries and 
tail feathers like the back ; wing coYerta 
frequently sprinkled with white ; bill black, 
pale at base below; feet dark, tibiie naked 
below ; a long, thin, pointed occipital crest ; 
plumage compact and oily to resist water, 
into which the birds constantly plunge after 
their finny prey. Length a foot or more ; 
wing about 6 ; tail 3J ; whole foot IJ ; 
culmen about 2|. North America, com- 

Belled Kingflsher. 9. , -i . t j- j 

mon everywhere, resident or only forced 
by freezing of the waters. Wils-, iii, 59, pi. 23, f. 1 ; Ndtt., 

D., iv, 205, pi. 255 ; Bd., 158 alcyon. 

Iiinfjjisher. Glossy green ; a cervical collar and the under parts 
nth a rufous, $ with an imperfect, greenish, pectoral bar; quills 
hers black, partly 
k, with numerous , 
I, mostly paired. 
Hit 8 ; wing 3J ; 
aJlej's of the Rio 
I Colorado, and 
Cass., III. 255; Bd., 159, and Mex. Bound. Surv. ii, pi. 7; 

AMERICANA Tar. CABANISII. 

Family CUCULID^. Cuckoos. 

ulyJe by reiprtion of the fourth toe. This character, in connection with 
eloTT, will answer present purposes ; and in my ignorance of some of the 
, I cannot attempt to gL\c a full diagnosis. The family is a large and 
e. It comprehends quite a number of leading forms showing peculiar 
cations , these correspond in great measure with certain gei^raphical 
il distribution, and arc gcucrally held to constitute subfamilies. Three 
ire confined to America, about twice as many belong exclusively to the 
among them are tlio CucHliiice, or typical cuckoos allied to the Enro- 
'rus, famous, like our cowbinl, for its parasitism. This section corn- 
great majority of tlie Old Worhl species ; tlic Couinix are a peculiar , 
t} po , others rest upon a special condition of the claws or plumage, 
lout two hundred current species of the family. 
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Subfamilg CEOTOPHAGIN^. Ants. 
Tail of eight feathers, graduated, longer than the roiindefl wings. Bill esceed- 
ingly compressed, the upper mandible rising into a thin vertical crest, the Bides 
usually Bulcate, the tip deflected. Plumage uoiform (black), lustrous, the feathers 
of the head and ueck lengthened, lanceolate, distinct, with scale-like margins ; face 
naked. Terrestrial. Kcst in bushes. One genus, and tno or three species, of the 
warmer parts of America. 

126. Oeaua CBOTOFHAGA Ziinnseus. 

Ani. About a foot long; wing 6; tail 8. Florida (and Gulf?) coast, 

soittlnvard ; accidental north to Philadelphia. C. ani and C. rugtroslris 

Bd., 71, 72 ANI. 

Subfamily SAUROTHERIN^. Ground Cuckoos. 
Tail of ten feathers, graduated, longer than the short, rounded, concave wings. 
Bill about as long as the head, comprcssctl, straight at base, tapering, with deflected 
tip, geutlj' curved culmen, and ample rictus. Feet large aud strong, in a<laptation 
to terrestrial life ; tarsus longer than the toes, scntellatc before and behind. One 
West Indian genus, Sauropftaga, with three or four species, and the following, 
with one or two ; — 

127. Genoa QEOCOCCYX Wagler. 
Ground Cuckoo. Chaparral Cock. Road Runner. Snake Killer. 
Paimno. Most of the feathers of the head and neck bristle- tipped ; a naked 
area around eye ; crown crested ; plumage coarse. Above, lustrous bronzy 
green, the crest dark blue, everywhere sharply 
streaked with whitish or tawny brown ; sides and 
front of the neck tawny, with sharp black streaks; 
other under parts dirty white; quills and tail 
feathers much edged with white; central rectrices . 
like the back, others darker green, violet, etc., with 1 
broad white tips. Nearly 2 feet long; tail a foot or 
more; wing 6-7 inches; tarsus 2; bill 1^. Sexes 
nearly alike. Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- ! 
fornia and southward. A bird of remarkable *''<'i«- (i™nn.i cuckcK.. 
aspect, noted for its swiftness of foot ; aided by its wings hold as outriggers, 
it taxes the horse in a race; feeds on reptiles, insects and hind mollusks. 
Cass., III. 213, pi. 36; Bd., 73; Coor., 3G3 CALiFonmANUS. 

Subfamily COCCYZINuE. American Cuckoos. 
Tail of ten soft feathers, much graduated, little longer than the wings, which 
are somewhat pointed, although the first and second quills are shortened. Bill 
about equalling or rather shorter than the bead, stout at base, then much compressed, 
curved throughout, tapering to a rather acute tip ; nostrils basal, inferior, exposed, 
elliptical ; feet comparatively small, the tarsus u.oked, not longer than the toes. 
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PIClDf, WOODFECKEKS. 191 

fi|>ecies are commonly thrown into three divisions, which', however, I shall not 
present. The ivory-bill and the flicker stand nearly at extremes of the family, the 
little diversity of which is thereby evident. One of our genera, without very 
obvious external peculiarities, stands apart from the rest in the character of the 
tongue— a fact that seems to have escaped general attention. In ordinary J'ici the 
" horns" of ihc tongue are extraordinarily produced backward, as slender jointed 
bony rods curling up over the skull behind, between the skin and the bone, to the 
eyes or even further; these rods are enwrapped in highly developed, specialized 
muscles, by means of which the birds thrust out the tongue sometimes several 
inches beyond the bill. This is not the case in Sph'jraiiicus, where the hyoid 
comua do not extend beyond the base of the skull, and the tongue, consequently, is 
but little more extensible than in ordinary birds. I have determined this by 
examination of all our species but one, in the flesh. The tongue of Spkyrapicus 
is beset at the end by numerous brushy filaments, instead of the few acute barbs 
commonly observed in the family. (See also under gen. 133.) In most of our 
species the bill is perfectly straight, wide and stout at the base, tapering regularly 
to a compressed and vertically truncate tip, chisel-like, and strengthened by sharp 
ridges on the side of the upper mandible — an admirable tool for cutting into trees ; 
and in all such, the nostrils are hidden by dense tnfts of antrorse feathers. In 
others, like the flicker, the bill is smooth, barely curved, the tip acute and the 
nostrils exposed. The claws arc always large, strong, sharp and much curved ; the 
feet do not present striking modifications, except in the three-toed genus Picoidea. 
The wings offer nothing specially noteworthy, unless it be the shortness of the 
coverts, in exception to the Picarian rule ; and tlie shortness of the flrst primary, 
which may fairly be called spurious. The remarkable character of the tail has been 
already mentioned. This member offers indis])cnsable assistance in climbing, 
when the stiff strong quills are pressed against the tree, and form a secure support 
To this end, the muscles are highly developed, and the last bone {vomer ot pygostyle) 
is large and peculiar in shape. Woodpeckers rarely if ever bang head downward, 
like Nuthatches, nor are the tarsi applied to their support. 

Species are abundant in all the wooded portion of this countrj', and wherever 
found are nearly resident. For, although insectivorous, they feed principally upon 
dormant or at least stationary insects, and therefore need not migrate ; tbey are, 
moreover, hardy birds. TheydiginsectsandtheirtarvO! out of trees, and are eminently 
beneficial to the agriculturist and fruit grower. Contrary to a prevalent impression, 
their boring does not seem to injure fruit trees, which may be riddled with holes 
without harmful result. The number of noxious insects these birds destroy is simply 
incalculable ; what little fruit some of them steal is not to be mentioned in the same 
connection, and they deserve the good will of all. The birds of the genus Sphy- 
rapicua are probably an exception to most of these statements, Woodpeckers nest 
in holes in trees, which they excavate for themselves, sometimes to a great depth, 
and lay numerous rounded pure white eggs, of which the shell has a crystalline 
texture, on the chips and dust at the bottom of the hole. The voice is loud and 
harsh, susceptible of little inflection. The plumage as a rule presents bright colors 
in large areas or in striking contrasts, and is sometimes highly lustrous. The sexes 
are ordinarily distinguishable by color-markings. 

,Obs. Cdmpepliilas imperialis, the largest and most magnificent bird of the 
family, inhabiting Central America, has been attributed to the United States, but 
upon unsatisfactory evidence, (Aud., iv, 213; Cass,, 285, pi. 49; Bi>., Si.) 
Dryocopua Ifneatus, likewise, was improperly introduced by Audubon (iv, 233). 
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129. QenaB CAMFEFHILUS Oray. 
d Woodpecker. Black ; a stripe tlowa the side of the neck, one 
II, the scapulars, under wing coverts, and ends of secondaries, 

wbite ; bill and nasal feathers white; J scarlet-crested; 

9 black-crestcd. A large, powerful bird of the Sonth 

Atlantic and Gulf States; about 21 long; wing 10-11; 

tail 7-8. WiLa., iv, 20, pi. 39, f. 6; Mutt., i, 564; 

Add., iv, 214, pi. 256 ; Bd., 81. . . . pbincipalis. 

130. QenoB HYIrOTOUTJS Boird. 
Pileated Woodpecker. Black ; the head, neck and 
liiil'd w^i"gs much varied with white or pale yellowish ; bill dark ; 
$ scarlet-crested, scarlet-raoustached ; 9 with the crest 
lalf scarlet, and no maxillary patches. Only yielding to the 
; size; length 15-19 ; 
; tail 6-7. North 
rwhere, in heavy tim- 
, iv, 27. pi. 2y. f. 2; 
7; AuD., iv, 22R, pi. 

07. . . PILEATUS. 

B FICU8 IiiniiseuB. 
3 following Species are ' 

tc, the $ with red on the head ; and all but the first have numerous, 
wbite spots on the quills, 
bauiled, streaked, nor spotted. 

'led Woodpecker. Uniform black; whole head white, in the g 
t nuchal band ; a large patch of white on the wing, commonly 
a number of blotches ; about 9 ; wing 5 ; tail 3^. Mountains 
, Oregon and Washington. Cass., Jonrn. Phila. Acad. 1853, 
257, pi. 22; Bd., 96; Ell., pi. 24; 

Coop., 382 albolarvatds. 

•• Spotted and crosswise banded, but not 
streaked, 

lied-cockaded Woodpecker. Head black 
on top, with a large silky white auricular 
patch embracing the eye and extending 
on the side of the neck, bordered above 
in the i by a scarlet stripe not meeting 
its fellow on the nape ; nasal feathers and 
those on the side of the under jaw white ; 
black of the crown connected across the 
ilack stripe running from the comer of the l>ill down the side 
: and neck to be dissipated on the side of the breast in black 
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spots coiitmui>d less thickly nloiig the whole side and on the crissum ; under 
parts otherwise soiled white ; central tail feathers black, others white, black- 
harred ; iiack and wings Iwrred with black and white, the larger quills and 
many coverts with the white bars resolved into paired spots ; 8— 8J ; extent 
I4r-1^ ; wing 4J ; tail 3J. Pine swamps and barrens of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States; North to Pennsylvania. Wil9., ii, 103, pi. 15; Nutt., 
i, 577; AuD., iv, 254, pi. 264; Bd., il6 borealis. 

Texan Woodpecker, Crown black, frequently speckled with, white, in the 
J the hind head and nape extensively crimson ; sides of the head white, 
with a long black stripe from the bill under the eye, widening behind, there 
joining a black postocular stripe and spreading over the side of the neck; 
nasal feathers usually brown ; under parts ranging from soiled white to 
smoky gray, with numerous black spots on the sides, flanks and crissum; 
lateral tail feathers peifectly barred with black and white in equal amounts, 
the central ones black ; back and wings as in the last species. Small ; alxiut 
7 ; wing 3J-4 ; tail under 3 ; bill f-J. Sonthwesteru U. S. and southward. 
Bd., 94; Coop., 379 scalaris. 

Var. NDTTALLii. Ratber larger ; more white, this rather prevailing on the back 
over the black bars, the hind ueck chietly white, the nasal tufta white, the lateral 
tail feathers, especially, sparsely or imperfectly barred. The Califomian coast 
race ; Bd., 93 ; Coop., 378. Picits lucaaanua, from Cape St. Lucaa, is a local form 
like niMalUi, with rather larger bill and feet ; bill 1 incli. Xantds, Proc. Phila. 
Acad. 1859, 298, 302; Cass., iTiid. 1863, 195 ; Coop., 381. P. pai-vus Cabot, 
P. bairdii Sclater ; PP. vagatus and orizabtB Cassin, all belong to scalaris. 

■■• Spotted and lengthwise streaked, but not banded, 
t Usually 9-10 long ; outer tail feathers wholly white. 

Hairy Woodpecker. Back black, with a long white stripe; quills and 
wing coverts with a profusion of white spots ; four middle tail feathers black, 
next pair black and white, next two pair white, as stated ; under parts white ; 
crown and sides of head black, with a white stripe over and behind the, eye, 
another from the nasal feathers running below the eye to spread on the side 
of the neck, and a scarlet nuchal band in the J , wanting in the 9 ; young 
with the crown mostly red or bronzy, or even yellowish. Eastern North 
America, abundant. Wing nearly 5 ; tail SJ ; bill 1 J ; whole foot 1|. Varies 
greatly in size, mainly according to latitude. Large whiter northern birds 
are — P. leucomelas Bodd., PI. Enlum. 345, f. 1; P. canadensis Gm., i. 
437; P.phtlUpsii AuD., iv, 238, pi. 259 (young with crown yellowish); 
P. neplenCrionalis Nutt., i, 2d ed. 684 (same) ; var. major Bd., 84. 
Ordinary birds are — P. viUosiisW lis., i, 150, pi. 9 ; Nutt., i, 575 ; Aun., 
iv, 244, pi. 262; P. marlinm Aud., iv, 240, pi. 260 {young with crown 
reddish) ; P. i-ubrtcapiUiis Nutt., i, 2d ed. (185 (same) ; var, medius Bd., 
84. Small southern birds are — P. audahoni Swainson, Fn. Bor.-Am. ii, 
306; P. awrfuiom Trudeau, Jonrn. Phila. Acad. 1837, 404 (young with 
crown yellowish); AuD., iv, 259, pi. 265; Nutt., i, 2d ed. 684; var. 
minor Bd., 85 villosus. 

KKY TO N. A. BIRDa. 25 
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. Exactly like viUostt9, exceptiDg fewer wing-spota ; generally none 
nd inner quills ; nith specimens enough we can see the spots disap- 
. Generally white below, but in some regions smoky-gray (a thing 
I Eastern birds, but apparently due, sometimea at least, to soiling 
with carbonaceous matter). Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific. Akd., iv, 242, pi. 261 (dark- 
bellied) ; NiiTr.,i, 2d ed. 627; Bd., 87 ; Coop., 
375. P. hyloacopua Cabamis. 

W Usually 6-7 long ; outer tail feathers barred 
with black and white. 

Doicny Woodpecker. Exactly like P. 
villosus, except in the above respects ; wing 
nj wo<,d|«cker. (,„ j^^ 4 . i^il under 3 ; bill about S ; whole 

iTVi North America, abuudnut in orch»rd8, and all wofxlcd 
,, i, 153. pi. 9; NuTT., t, 576; Aud., it, 249, pi. 263; Bd., 
ionalis Swains., F. B.-A. ii, 308 (small southern race); 

)., ibid. 308 pubesceks. 

!tii. Bearing the same relation to P. pubescens, that harrisii does to 
nbabiting the same reg ions ; the wing spots few or wanting on the 
the coverts, the belly smoky-gray in some localities. Am., iv, 
. 85 ; Coop., 377. P. meridionalU Kutt., i, 2d ed. 690. 

132. Qenus FZCOIDES Lacepede. 
d; the hallux absent. Crown with a yellow patch in the $ ; 
iped, of body barred, with black and white ; under parts oiberwiae 
Lh white spots ; tail feathers unbarred, the outer white, the central 
J-9 ; wing 4^^ ; tail 3^-4. 

'■ Woodpecker. Back uniform black. Arctic America to the 
H. AuD., iv, 266, pi. 268; Nutt., i, 578; Bd., 98; Coop., 
ctyltts BoNAP., Am. Orn. ii, 14, pi. 14, f. 2. . arcticiis. 
idpecker. Back with a white lengthwise stripe, banded with 
le feuthcrs. Arctic America into Northern States. P. hir- 
268, pi. 269 ; Nun., i, 2d ed. 622 ; Bd., 98 ; P. tridvu-tylus 
-A. ii,311, pi. 56 ; P. americanus Coop., 385. ahekicanus. 
I. Back with an uninterrupted wliite stripe ; Bd., 100, pi. 85, f. 1 . 
I region. •.•All the species of tliia genus are unquestiouably 
ives of one circumpolar stock ; the American aeem to have become 
rcntiated from the Asiatic and European, and Airtber divergence 
perfectly separated arcticua from americanus; but dornulia and 
itill linketl t 



133. Oenas SFHTRAPICTJS Baird. 

ot exlcnsiblc ; the tip brushy ; hyoid bones short. Birds of this 
upon fruits, as well as insects, and also, it would seem, upon soft 
}ium) ; they injure fruit trees by stripping off the bark, sometimes 
istcad of simply Itoring holes. Of tlie several small si)ecies com- 
tpsuckcre," they alone deserve the name. lu declaring war against 
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woodpeckers, the agriculturiat will do 
injurious and tbe highly beneficial 8pe< 

YeUow-bellied Woodpecker. $ 
arouud with black; chia, tbroat un 
patch oil the former (Iq the $ ; i 
with a white line starting from the 
nasal feathers and dividing the 
bluuk of the throat from a trans- 
ocular black stripe, this separated 
from the black of the crown by a 
white postocular stripe ; all these 
stripes frequently yellowish; 
under parts dingy yellow, brown- 
ish and with sagittate dusky marks 
on the sides ; back variegated with 
black and yellowish-browu ; wings 
black with a large oblique white 
bar on the coverts, the quills with 
numerous paired white spots nn 
the edge of both webs ; tail black 
inner webs of the middle pair, and 
birds lack the definite black areas i 
throat-patch, these parts being mo 
is recognized by its yellowness, i 
Eastern species, and the broad whit 
clmractei's. About 8J ; wing 4J- 
nbundunt. Wils., i, 147, pi. 9, 
267; Bd., 103 

Var. nucHALis. With an additional 
patch more extecaive ; it 1b often seen 
but apparently not exclnaively western 
tion are found in New England. Bd., 

Red-breasted Woodpecker. Exa 
neck and breast carmine red, in fa 
the last, with which it is said to it 
only a variety. Facilic Coast, U. ! 
Coop., 392 , 

Brown-headed Woodpecker, Ge 
and grayish-white ; rump white ; i 
whole head nearly uniform bn>wH 
edges ; tail black with the middle 
more ; tail 4 or less. Wooded mo 
III. 200, pi. 32; Bd., 106; Elliot 

Williamson's Woodpecker. Glof 
and white ; belly yellow ; rump wh 
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jiie white Imr on Iho coverts, and h few while spots on the 
U; throat with a narrow crimson patch (white in the j ?) ; 
te postocular stripe meeting its fellow on the nape, and 
1 nasal feathers to below the aiiriculars ; size of the last, 
hcautiful species ; Ibis, and thyroideus, resemble no others. 

, 393 WILLIAMSONII. 

134. Oflnaa CESHXTB.VB SwainsoD. 
vings, except larger quills, closely baDded with black and white ; 
je while blotches uear the base, and usually a few smaller spots ; 
, escept sagittate black marks on the flanks and crissum ; the 
cd or yellow ; 9-10 long ; wing about b ; tail about 'i^. 
oodpecker. Whole crown and nape scarlet in the J , partly 
les of head nnd under parta gray it-h-w bite, usually with a 
Idening on the belly ; tail black, one or two outer feathers 
ner web of ccntntl fouthcrs white with black spots, outer 
i bliick with a white space next the shall for most of its 
rcdoniinuting on the rump. Eastern United Stales, some- 
arely N. to New England ; cominon. Wilb,, i, 113, pi. 7, 
72; AuD., iv, 270, pi. 270; Ud., 109. . . carolinus. 
Vood pecker. Extreme forehead and a nuchal band yellow ; 
ntral squat's crimson patch, wanting in the 9 ; rump and 
:s entirely white ; tiiil feathers entirely bhick, except white 
uter pair; lower parts sordid whitish, becoming yellow on 
I, southward. C _fiavivenlri8 ho., 110, pi. 42 ; P. aurifrons, 

i2y, 512; Coop., 35)9 aurifrons. 

ker. Ko yellow about the head ; crown with a square crim- 
ig in the 9 ; rump and upper tail coverts barred with black ; 
rked as in caroUnus; head and niider parts dull brown, 
on the belly. Vtillcy of the Colorado and Gila. Bd., Ill ; 

UKOPrOlALIS, 

136. Qenoe BCEZuUfEBFES Swainaon. 
\'oodpe<:ker. Glossy bUie-bluck ; rump, secondaries and 
a the breast, pure white ; primaries and tail feathers black ; 
k and breast crimson, in both sexes, grayish-brown in the 
, wing 5^ ; tail 3j. Eastern U. S. to the Kocky Mountains ; 
ery abundant and familiar bird, in orchards and gardens as 
ods, conspicuous by its gay tricolor plumage ; migratory in 
IS. WiL8., i, 142, pi. 9, f. 1; Nutt., i, p. — ; Aud., iv, 

D., 113; Coop., 402 erythrocephalus. 

Voodpp-cker. Gh>ssy blue-bluck ; rump, bases of all the 
le wing, and under parts from the breast, white, tlie sides 
: streaks; forehcfid squarely white, continuous with a stripe 
' the eyes and tiicnce broadly eucircling the throat, there 
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becoming yellowish ; thia cuts off the hlack 
chin comisletcij' ; crowu in the J erinisoii I 
sepiinited from the white by a hhick interval 
ill the black breast-patch, -which is not sharp 
by streaks into the white of the belly. Bill b 
young, which arc not particularly different, b 
defined. Size of the last. Rooky Mountain 
ant ; noted for its habit of sticking acorns ii 
bark for the purpose ; whole branches are fre 
Cass., 111. ii, pi. 2; Bd., 114; Coop., 403. 

Var. ANGVSTiFBONS is said to have the white t 
somewhat diflerently shaped. Cape St. Lucaa. ' 

136. Genus ASYHSESU 
Lema' Woodpecler. Black, with bronzy- 

tiiil the same, unmarked; face and sides of 
collar and under parts hoary-ash, becoming 
belly ; the feathers of these parts of a peculi 
alike ; young plainer black above, with little i 
About U long; wing C j ; tail 4^. Woode« 
parts of VVestcm America; a remarkable 
pi. 20; KuTT., i, 577; Aud., iv, 280, pi. 2 
Phita. Acad. 18G(J, 56; Coop., 406. . . 

137. Genus COLAFTES 
•,• Under parts with numerous circular black 

black pectoral crescent. Rump snoivy white. I 
quills brown with an otive or lilac shade, and 
thickly barred with black ; quills and tail black, 
excepting as below stated. About a foot long ; 
wing about 6 ; tail 4^. 

Golden-winged Woodpecker. Fl icker. 
Wings and tail showing golden - yellow 
underneath, and the shafts of this color ; a 
scarlet nuchal crescent in both sexes; $ 
with black maxillary.patches, wanting in the 
9 ; crown and nape ash ; chin, throat and 
breast lilac-brown ; sides tinged with creamy 
brown, and belly with yellowish ; shade of 
the back rather olivaceous. Eastern North 
America; Alaska (Z)a/f). A very abundant 
and well known bird. WiLS., i, 45, pt. 3, 
f. 1; NuTT., i, 561; Aud., iv, 282, pi. 
273; Bd., US 

Gilded Woodpecker. Wings aud tail shov 
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and the shnfta of this color; do nuchal crescent in either sex; $ with 
scarlet maxillary patches, wanting in the 9 ; crown lilac-brown ; chin, throat 
and breast ash ; sides tinged with creamy-brown, and belly with yellowish. 
Colonido Valley, Lower California, and southward. Bd., 125, and Proc. 
Phila. Acad. 1859, 302; Elliot, pi. 26; Coof., 410. . . chrtsoides. 

Red~shafted or Mexican Woodpecker. Wings and tail showing orange-red 
underneath, and the shafts of this color ; no nuchal crescent in either sex ; 
$ with scarlet maxillary patches, wanting in the 9 ; crown lilac-brown; 
chin, throat and breast ash; under parts shaded with lilac-brown; no 
yellowish on the bcliy. Western North America, Sitka to Mexico. Add., 
iv, 290, pi. 274; Nurr., ii, 603; Bd., 120; Coof., 408. . mesicanus. 

Obs. It will be noted, how curiously these species are distinguished mainly by 
a different combination of common characters. — Cotaptes ayresii of Aud., Tii, 348, 
pi. 494 ; C. Aybridus of Baird, 122, is a foim from the Missouri region in which the 
characters of mexicanus and auratus are blended in every conceivable degree in 
different specimens. Perhaps it ia a hybrid, and perhaps it is a transitional form. 
According to Mr. Allen, Florida specimens of anratu» sometimes show red touches 
in the black maxillary patch, as ia frequently the case with Kansas examples. 



Order PSITTAOI. Parrots. 

Feet permanently zygodactyle by reversion jij^ the fourth toe ; bill short, 
extremely stout, strongly epignathous, and furnished with a (frequently feathered) 
cere, as in the birds of prey ; wings and tail variable. The parrots, including tbe 
macaws, cockatoos, lories, etc., form one of the most strongly marked groups of 
birds, as easily recognizable by their peculiar external appearance as defined by the 
technical points of atinicture. They were formerly included in an order Scansores 
on account of the paired toes, bat this is a comparatively trivial circumstance ; they 
have no special afRnity with other zygodactyle birds, and their pecnliarities entitle 
them to rank with groups called orders in the present volume. They might not 
inaptly be styled fntgivorous linptores; and in some respects they exhibit a vague 
analogy to the quadrumana (monkeys) among mammals. The upper mandible is 
much more freely movable than is usual in birds, being articulated instead of 
snturally joined with the forehead; and the bill is commonly used in climbing. 
The bony orbits of the eyes are frequently completed by union of the lachrymal 
bones with postorbital processes. The symph3'si3 of the lower jaw is short and 
obtuse. The sternum is entire or simply fenestrated posteriorly ; the furcniura is 
weak, sometimes defective, or wanting. The principal metatarsal bpnc is short and 
broad, and its lower extremity is modified to suit the position of the fourth toe. 
The lower larynx is peculiarly constructed, with three pairs of muscles. The 
plumage shows aflershafts ; the oil gland is often wanting. 

"Parrots abound in all tropical countries, but, except in Australia and New 
Zealand, rarely extend into the temperate zone. The Indian and Ethiopian 
regions are poor in parrots, while the Australian is the richest, containing many 
genera and even whole families peculiar to it" (Newton). The highest authority, 
FiNSCH, recognizes '-iiii species as well-determined, distributing them in 26 genera ; 
142 are American, 23 African, and 18 Asiatic ; the Moluccas and New Guinea have 
63, Australia 59, and Polynesia 29. Ornithologists are now nearly agreed to divide 
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then) into 5 families. The curious flightless ground-parrot of New Zealand 
gopa habmptilua) forms one of these, Strigojmlii:. " The most highly org 
group is the TrichoglosaidcB, in which the whole structure is adapted to 
feeding habits" (Wallace); it belongs to the Australian region. The coc 
are familiar examples of a third family, Plictolophidix, of Australia and thi 
Indies. The great built of the order, however, is made up of the other tw 
specialized and more generally distributed groups, the Psittacidue proper, a 

Family ABIDJE, 
of which the macaws {Ara), and the following species, are characteristic exa 

138. Oea. COmntUS Eahl. 

Carolina Parroquel. 

Green ; head yellow ; face 

red ; bill white ; feet flesh 

color ; wings more or less 

variegated with blue and 

yellow. Sexes alike, i 

Young simply green. 13 ; I 

wing 7 J ; tail 6. Southern 

Stjites ; up the Mississippi 

Valley to the Missouri 

region ; formerly strayed 

to Pennsylvania and New 

York, but of late has 

receded even from the 

Carolinas; still abundant _ „ „ 

■ni . 1 r> • Carolina FarroqneC. 

m -Florida. Gregarious, 

friigivorous aad granivorous ; not regularly migratory. WlLS., iii. fi 

26, f. 1 J NuTT., i, 545 ; Add., iv, 306, pi. 278 ; Bd., 67. carolin: 

Order KAFTORES. Birds of Prey. 

Bill epignatkouit, cered; and feet not zygodactyle. The rapacious birds 1 
perfectly natural assemblage, to which this expression furnishes a clue, 
parrots, probably the only other birds with strongly booked and truly cere 
are yoke-toed. The liajitores present several oateological and other anat 
peculiarities. There are two carotids ; the syrinx, when developed, has b 
pair of intrinsic muscles. The alimentary canal varies with the familie 
diSTers from that of vegetarian birds, in adaptation to an exclusively anima 
In the higher types, the whole structure betokens strength, activity and fe 
carnivorous propensities and prcdaceous nature. Most of the smaller, or n 
species feed much upon insects ; others more particularly upon reptiles, ani 
others upon carrion ; hut the majority prey upon other birds, and small mat 
captured in open warfare. Representatives of the order are found in every ] 
the world. Tbey are divisible into four families. One of these, Gypoffen 
consists of the single remarkable species Gypoge.ronua gerpentarius, the seei 
bird or serpent-eater of Africa; this shows a curious grallatorial analogy, 
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3, like a crnne, and has several other more important BtniqturaL 
other three families occur in this country ; and the following 
ently explicit to illustrate the order, without further remark 



Family STBIGID^. Owls. . 

iml especially broad from side to side, bnt shortened length- 
8 formeil further defined by a more or leas complete "rufT," or 
featliera of peculiar texture, on each side. Eyes very lai^e, 

directly forward, set in a circlet of radiating bristly feathers, 
superciliary shield. Extenial ears extremely large, often pro- 
dum or movable flap, presenting the nearest approach, among 
ch of mammals. Bill shaped much as in other ordinary rapa- 
kly beset at baSe with close-pressed antrorse bristly feathers. 
lonly opening at the edge of the cere rather than entirely in its 
of average length, not obviously elevated in any case ; outer 
ectly versatile (but never pei'manently reversed), and shorter 
Claws all very long, much cur%-ed and extremely sharp, that of 
inate in some species. As a rule, the tarsi are more or less 
, and the whole foot is oflcn thus covered. Among numerous 
jrs may be mentioue J the wide separation of the iuner and 
e brain case by intervention of light spongy diploe; the 
. sternum, and a peculiar structure of the tarso-metatarsus. 
ous but not dilated into a special crop; the gizzard is only 

; the intestines are short and wide ; the cteca arc extremely 
I. The syrinx has one pair of intrinsic muscles. The feathers 
nd the general plumage is very soft and blended. 
lirds of l*rey will be immediately recognized by their peculiar 
ndently of the technical characters that mark them as a natural, 
ly. They are a highly monomorphlc group, without extremes 
it the ease with which they are collectively ilefined is a measure 
^cir rigid subdivision, and the subfamilies are not yet satis- 
Too much stress api>ears to have been laid upon the trivial, 
cumstance of presence or absence of the peculiar ear-tufls that 
s; more rctiublc characters may probably be drawn from the 
>rnal ear, and facial disk, the modifications of which appear 

mode of life, these parts being as a rule most highly developed 
il species ; while some points of internal stnicture may yet he 
:. One group, of which the barn owl, Striz Jiamrapa, is the 
:inct in the angular contour an<l high development of the facial 
the mi<ldle claw, and other characters; and probably the rest 
two other groups ; but I do not deem it expedient to present 
ccnsion. 

owls are eminently nocturnal birds ; but to this rule there are 
:ceptions. This general haliit is cori-espondeut to the mo<liB- 
le size and structure of which enable the birds to see by night, 
lulfer from the glare of the sunlight. Most species pass the 
lollow trees, or dense fotii^e and other dusky retreats, resuming 

after nightfall. Owing to the peculiar texture of the plumage 
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their flight is perrectly noiseless, like the mincing steps of a cat ; and no entirely 
fanciful analogy has been druwn between these birds and the feline carnivora that 
chiefly prey stealthily in the dark. Owla feed entirely upon animal substances, and 
capture their piey alive — smalt quadrupeds and birds, reptiles and insects, and even 
Q^h. Like most other Raptorcs, they eject from the mOnth, after a meal, the bones, 
hair, feathers and other indigestible substances, made up into a round pellet. They 
are noted for their loud outcries, so strange and often so lugubrious, that it is no 
wonder that traditional superstition places these dismal night birds in the category 
of things ill-omened. The nest is commonly a rude affair of sticks gathered in the 
various places of diurnal resort; the eggs are several (commonly 3-6), white, sub- 
spherical. The female, as a rule, is larger than the male, but the sexes are alike 
in color; the coloration is commonly blended and diffuse, Uifllcult of concise 
description. 

Owls are among the most completely cosmopolitan of birds ; with minor modifi- 
cations according to circumstances, their general habits are much the same the 
world over. A difflciilty of correctly estiniatiug the number of species arises from 
the fact that many, especially of the more generalized types, have a wide geograph- 
ical distribution, and, as in nearly all such cases, they split into more or less easily 
recognized races, the interpretation of which is at present a matter of opinion 
rather than a settled issue. About 200 species pass current ; this number must be 
reduced by one-third ; out of about 50 generic names now in vogue, probably less 
than one-half represent some structural peculiarity. Notable exotic genera are the 
Japanese Pkodilas (/*. barlfus), an ally of Strix proper ; the Asiatic Ketiipa; and 
the extensively distributed Old World Athene, in itd broad acceptation. 



Fiu. 131. Fnotof ll:irnOwl. 



138. Qenus STBIX IiimiEeua, 



Sam Owl. Tnwiiy, or futvous-hrown, delicately clouded or marbled ivith 
ashy and white, and speckled witb hrowiiish-black; below, a varying shade 
from nearly pure white to fulvoua, with sparse sharp blackish speckling ; face 
white to purplish-brown, darker or black about the eyes, the disk bordered 
with dark brown ; wings and tail Imrred with brown, and finely mottled like 
the back ; bill whitish ; toes yellowish. Facial disk highly developed, not 
circular; no tufts; ears very largo, operculate ; tarsi long, scant-feathered, 
below bristly, like the nearly naked toes; middle claw usually found serrate 
or at least jagged ; plumage very downy. ? 17 lung; wing 13; tail 5J ; 
J rather less. U. S., Atlantic to Pacific, southerly; rare in the interior, 
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'.. vi,57,iil. 50, f. 2; Nu-ft., i, 139; Ari>., 
; CcKir., 415. flamjiiea vim-, americaka. 



ma BUBO Cuvier. 

lishcd liy its large size. Id connection with 
her siicfics of eimilnr dimensions are liill- 
Icss. The plumage varies interminably, 
and no concise description will meet all 
its phases ; it is n variegation of blackish, 
with dnrk and light brown, and fulvous. 
A white collar is the most constant color- 
mark. Var. aixdcus is the northern bird, 
very lipht colored, and frequently nearly 
while, like the snowy owl, in arctic speci- 
mens. Var. pacificug is a littoral form, 
very dark culored, with little fulvous, 
"extending IVom Oregon northward, 
coastwise, to Labrador." {Ridgway.) 
Facial disks complete ; ear non-opercu- 
late ; feot entirely feathered. Length 
about 2 feet, rather less than more ; wing 
14-16 inches; tail 9-10. This powerful 
bird, only yielding to the great gray owl 
in size, and to none in spirit, is a common 
inhabitant of North America at large; not 
iii.d early sjning months, building a large 
or in the hollows of ti-ees; eggs white, 
L8., vii, 52, pi. 50, f. 1; Nirrr., i, 124; 
»., 49; Coop., 418. . . virginiancs. 



B SCOPS Savigny. 

'led Owl. Like a miniature Jiuf/o in form ; 
nil 3-3J. One plumage: — General aspect 
ve st)eckled with blackish, below ]>iitched 
k-barred ; usuully a lightish scapular area, 
ish-red, with sharp black streaks; below, 
nd tail with rufous and dark bar?. These 
ich other, and it has been deterniincd that 
to age, sex, or season. Parallel varia- 
s. North America at large ; one of the 
iii, 10, pi. 19, f. 1 ; V, 83, pi. 42. f. 1; 
40 ; Cass, in Bd., 51 ; Coor., 4^0. asio. 
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Var. KENNicorni. Lai^e dark north-western form ; general color sepia-brown, 
mottled and blotched with black ; 1 1 ; wing 7^ ; tail 4. Alaska to Washington and 
Idaho ; three specimens known. Elliot, Froc. Phita. Acad. 1867, 69 ; Id., pi. 27 ; 
Bd., Trans. Chicago Acad. 1869, 311 ; Coop., 423. 

Var. MACCALLii. Small, pale, southern form ; size at the minimum above given. 
Southwestern United States. Cass., 111. 180, and in Bd., 52. 



Fin. l:v;. ^ivoFhOwl. 

•■ Toes perfectly naked. 

Flammulated Owl. Above, grayish-brown, obscurely streaked with black, 
and finely speckled with white; l)eIow, grayish-white with some rufous 
mottling, each feather with a shaft streak, and several cross-lines, of black; 
face and ruff varied with rufous ; edges of the scapulars the same, formhig a 
noticeable oblique bar; wing coverts tipped, and outer webs of the quills 
squarely spotted, with white, or nifous-white, and tail feathers imperfectly 
barred with the same. 6J-7 ; wing 5|-5J ; tail 2J, A small owl with the 
form and much the general aspect of an ungrown S. anio, but the feathering 
of the feet stops abruptly at the toes. Mexico; North to Fort Crook, 
California, where found breeding {Feilner). ScL., Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, 
96; SCL. and Salv., ibid. 1868, 57, and Exotic Ornithology, vii, 68, 99, 
pi. 50; Coop., 422 flamheola. 

142. Genua OTtTS Cuvier. 
Long-eared Owl. General plumage above, a variegation of dark brown, 
fulvous and whitish, in a 'small pattern; breast more fulvous, belly whiter, 
former sharply striped, and latter striped and elaborately barred, with black- 
ish ; quills and tail mottled and closely barred with fulvous and dark brown ; 
face pale, with black touches and eye patches ; bill and claws blackish. 
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UOU6, of 8-1! 

I disk compli 
5-6. Tcnipe 
JuTT., i, 130 



QeQUB BBA 
Ivoue or buffj 
liroodly and t 
d with tiic ij 
lurk imnds, u 
e pntoh bUck 

to i)e differei 
rate Kortli j 
opoiin. WiL 
UsS. ill Bd., ^4 ; v^uui-., i£ i-AL,tJBiJiia. 

. GeuuB STBZnnH Savigny. 
ear-tufts, tlie facial disks complete and of great extent, 
nail, the car parts moderate, opcrculate, the tarsi and 

liovo, einereoiis-brown, mottled iu waves with ciue- 
'se colors ratlicr piiler, disposed in streaks on the 
; ; quills iind tail willi five or six darker and ligliter 
milarly niiirked in regular conceutric rings. An 
e largest of all, niueb exceeding any other of ibia 
ong, the wing IJ, the tail a foot or more. Arctic 
the iiortbeni U. S. in winter. Bonap., Am. Orn. 
icii., F. B.-A. ii, 77, pi. 31 ; Aud., i, 130, pi. 35 ; 
Bd,, 5(> ; Coop., 433. lapponicum var. cinekeum. 
cinereous- brown, barred with white, often tinged 
nilar, paler, the markings in bars on the bre!i:;t, in 
streaks elsewhere; quills and tail feathers barred 
with brown and while with an ashy or fulvous 
tinge. Lciigtii about 18; wing 13-14; tail 9. 
Eastern North America, common. WiLS., iv, 61, 
pi. 33, f. 2 ; XuTT., i, 133 ; Aud., i, 132, pi. 3G ; 
Cass, in Bd., 56; Coop., 431. . . nebulosum. 
Wtslern Barred Owl. Rescmi>ling the last, 
b u t easily distinguisJied : general color warm 
brown ; the white bars above broken into spots 
on the head ; below, the markings iu bars ever;/- 
elosely barred. Fort Tcjou, Gala, ; one specimen 
, Phila. Acad. 1859, 193; Bd., B. N. A. 1860, p. 
'crnmciit edition) ; Coop., 430. . occidentalg. 
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14S. Oenus NTCTEA Stephens. 
Snowy Otcl. Pure wiiite, with more or fewer blnckish iiiiirkii>gs. 
Nearly 2 fe«t long; wing 17 iuchcs ; tail 10. Head smootli ; Ihoial disks 
iucomptete ; eyes aud ear parts moder- 
ate ; feet densely clothed. This remark- 
able owl, coQspicuons both in size and 
color, inhabits the boreal regions of both 
continents, coming sonthward in winter ; 
it ordinarily enters the United States, 
ami in extreme cases ranges irregularly 
throngh most of the States. It is not 
by any means " exclusively nocturnal. 
WiLS., iv, 53, pi. 32, f. 1 ; Nutt., i, 
116; Aud.. i, 113, |)1. 28; Cass, in Bd., 
63; Coop., 447 nivea. 

14fl. Qenua SUBITIA Dumeril. 

Hawk Old. Day Owl. Dark brown 
above, more or loss thickly speckled 
with white; below, closely barred with 

brown and whitish, the throat alone H'-.-vn. sn^n; n.ii, 

streaked; qiiiJls and tail with numerous white bars; face aslty, n>argincd 
with black. Length about 16 inches ; wing 9 ; tail 7, graduated, the lateral 
feathers 2 inches shorter than the central. Except in the length of its tail, 
■ which produces linear measurements unusual for a bird of its indk in this 
family, its general form is that of the snowy owl. Like that species, it is a 
bird of Arctic regions, coming southward in winter, but its range is more 
restricted, rarely extending to the ^[iddlc States. It is the most dinrnal 
bird of the family, ranging abroad at all times, and approaches a hawk 
more nearly than any other. WiLS., vi, 64, pi. 50, f. 6; Xutt., i, 115; 
Auu., i, 112, pi. 27 ; Cass, in Bd., 64 ; Coop., 448. ulula var. iiudsonica. 

147. Genus NYCTAIiE Brebm. 

•,• Small owls with the bend iintufled, the facial disks complete, the ears opercii- 
late, the tarsus longer tli.in the middle toe, the tail nearly even, the 3(1 quill longest, 
the first 5 emai^inate ; color above choeolate-brown, spotted with white, the tail 
with transverse white bars ; the aiJiiU with the facial area and forehead varie^nlwl 
with white, the face and superciliary line grayish- white, the lower parts white with 
spots or streaks of the color of the back ; the young with the facial area and fore- 
head dark brown, the face dusky, the eyebrows pure white, tlie lower parts brown, 
paler ou the belly, unmarked. (Sec Ridgwat, Am. Nat. vi, 284.) 

Tengmahn's Owl. Large; wing 7J ; tail 4^, thus more than half the 
wing. Bill yellow, the cere not tumid, the nostrils presenting latendly, and 
obliquely oval. Arctic America, south to the Ixirdere of the United States. 
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%ffm'ilmi AuD., Orii. Biog. iv, 559, pi. 380 ; B. Am. i, 122, pi. 32. 
richardaoni Cass, in Bd., 57. According- to Mr. Ridgway, the 
n bird is a distinguishable variety, being darker, tho dark areas 
Bgs speckled instead of plain, etc. tengmalmii var. richardsoxii. 
an Owl. Saw-ifhet Owl. Small ; wing 5J ; Uiil 2g, thus aot more 
f the wing. Bill black, the cere tumid, the circular nostrils pre- 
anteriorly. United States and somewhat northward ; Mexico. 
. JSfydale albifmns Cass, in Bd.. 57, and III. 187 ; Coop., 435 ; 
'indii IIOY, Proc. Phila. Acsid. 1852, 210 ; Cass., III. 63, pi. 11 ; 
ontalin LiciiT. ; these are the youny. Slrix panserina WiLS., iv, 
4, f. 1 ; Slrix acadtca Nutt., i, 137 ; Ulula acadi'ca Aud., i, 123, 
N'. acadica Cass, in Bd., 58 ; Coop., 436 acadica. 

148. OsQua Q-IiAnCIDIUM Wagler, 
iry small ; head uiitufteil ; facial disk nearly obsolete ; ear parts moderate ; 
lly foatbcred, toes thickly bristlc<l; wings short and much ronnded, 4th 
jest, Ihe 3 outer ones emarginatc ; tail rather long, even ; elawa strong, 

y Owl. Above, unifiirm brown, everywhere dotted with small 
liite spots, and with a collar of mixed white and blackish around the 
the neck ; breast with a mottled hrown band separating the white 
rom tho rest of the white under parta, which all have lengthwise 
)rown streaks ; wings and tail dusky browu with ruuud white spots 
webs, largest on the inner; under wing coverts white with black 
isposed in an oblique bar. g 7, or a little less ; extent 14^ ; wing 

3; 5 larger; 7 J, extent 15J, etc. Iris and soles yellow; toes 
ill and core, greenlsh-^ellow. The shade of the upper parts ranges 
e deep hrown to pale grayish-brown, sometimes with a slight oliva- 
lade. Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, U. S., common; a crepus- 
i rather diurnal than strictly nocturnal species. Sitnua panserinoides 

117, pi. 30. G. infu»co,tum Cass., III. 189 ; G. gnoma Cass, in 

; Coor., 444 passerinum var. californicum. 

jineous Owl. With tho size, shape, aud somewhat the colomtioii 
regoing, but readily distinguished : under parts and nuchal collar 
e same, but tho former usually with a rusty tiuge ; upper parts 
From the color of gnoma to a rusty-red (the variation nearly as great 
le two plumages of Scops asio), not continuously speckled, the 
T ochrcy spots mostly confined to the wing coverts and scapulars, 
the crown lengthened into sharp streaks; spots ou the quills 

into bars nearly confluent from one web to the other, rusty or 
t the shafts, white or tawny on the edges of the feathers, especially 

; tail in both plumages alike closely and continuously barred with 
ud rusty-red (same as the color of the upper parts in the red 
, conspicuously dlfleroiit in the gray plumage), the latter sometimes 
1 the inner webs. South and Central America and Mexico to the 
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IT. S. border; Arizona {Bendire). CocES, Am. Nat. vi, 370. (Di 
from extra-limital specimens, No. 58,229, Mazutlan, and 43,055, Cos 
transmitted by the Smithsoiiian for the purpose.) . . . febru( 

140. GenuB MICBATHEIO! Couea. 
Wkilney's Oivl. Alwve light brown, thiciily dotted with angiih 
brown marks, the back also obsoletely marbled with darker; a cc 
white cervical collar, forming a bar across the middle of the feathen- 
are phimbcons at base and brown at tip; qnills with 3-6 spots on ea 
white on the inner webs of all and outer webs of several, brown on tl 
coverts with two rows of white spots, brown spots intervening 
secondaries with a few white spots, and scapulars showing a white 
lower wing coverts tawny white, with a dark brown patch; othe 
feathers dark brown with pale ashy dots near the ends of the secoi 
tail feathers with light spots forming five broken bars, and a narrow I 
bar; feathers over eyes white, with black-spotted shaft; under ey' 
brown obsoletely barred with darker; bristles about the bill black i 
terminal half; chin and throat white, becoming light brown below, tV 
forming a broad crescent ; sides of neck narrowly barred with at 
brown, and breast imperfectly barred and Motched with the same, I 
tlie abdomen forming large patches, margined with gray and white 
narrowly barred with light and dark brown;, tarsal bristles whitis 
pale greenish ; iris and soles yellow. Length 6J ; extent 15J ; wi 
tail 2| ; gape of bill J ; bill ^ high, f wide at base. Facial disk im) 
no ear tnfts; wings very long, but i-ounded; 3d and 4th quills lon| 
equal to 6th, Ist % the 3d ; tail nearly even, with broad-tipped fc 
tarsus nearly bare of feathers, sparsely bristly, like the toes ; middle 
claw about as long as the taisus; claws remarkably small, weak, an 
curved. Colorado Valley and southward (Fort Mojave, Cooper; Si 
Arizona, Bendire; Mazatlan and Socorro, Grayson). A diminutive 
remarkable characters, only lately discovered. Coopeb, Proc. Cala 
1861, 118, and B. Cal. 442; Coubs, Proc. Phila. Acad. 18(>6, 51; 
Pioc. Bo8t. Soc. 1871, p.— ; Elliot, pi. 29 wii 

160. Oeiiua SFHEOTTTO Gloger. 
Bun-owing Owl. Above, grayish-brown, with white, black-edged 
below, tawny-whitish, variegated with reddish-brown, chiefly dispc 
bars; face and throat whitish; crissum and legs mostly unmarked 
with nnmerous paired tawny-wbite spots, and tsiil feathers barred v 
same; bill grayish-yellow ; claws black, 9-10 long; wing 6J-7 
3J-4. No tufts ; facial disk imperfect ; tarsi very long, extensively d( 
bristly like the toes. Prairies and other open portions of the United 
west of the Mississippi, abundant; lives in holes in the ground, in 
dog towns, and the settlements of other burrowing animals, usiii< 
deserted holes for its nesting plaee. There is certainly but one spceiei 
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country ; it is merely a viiriety of the S. American bird. Bonap.. Am. Oro. 
pi. 7, f. 2; Xi!TT., t, H8; Acd-, i, 119, pi. 31 ; Athene hypo jcea and j1, cmju'o- 
ularia Cas8. in Bd., 51), 60 ; Coop., 437, 4-10. cuniculakia var. hypogxa. 



FamiJ^ FALCONIDiE. Diurnal Birds of Fre7< 

Comprising the great tmlk of the order, this large family may be best defined by 
iai features marking tiie others. There is nothing of the 
iiibitod by the siugular Qypogeranidoe ; the nostrils are not 
or the hind toe obviously elevated, as in Catliartida, and 
he American vultures are not shown. Comparing with the 
iiliar physiognomy, the eyes looking laterally as in ordinary 
(except in the Circus group, where it is imperfect), tlie after- 
n Pmidioii), the outer toe not versatile (except in Pandion), 

inner. The external ears arc motlcrate and non-operculate. 
t not always), are sunken beneath a projecting superciliary 
led and threatening gaze. The bill sliows the raptorial type 

is always fiirnishcd with a cere iu which the nostrils are 
th oecasional exceptions owing to nakedness or dense soft 
clothed with radiating bristles, which however do not form, 
>c appressed mass hiding the base of the bill. The feet are 
larable and highly contractile toes, and large sharp curved 
iments of prehension, offence and defence. The toes are 
3rncath, ff ith warl>like pads at the joints, to prcient slipping, 
L biisal web. The podotheca is very vaiiable j the whole 
afliercd, and usually partially so; the horny covering takes 
)r reticulations, or nigous granulations, and is occasionally 
gullet dilates into a crop ; the gizzard is moderately' muscular ; 
le c(cca are extremely small. The syrinx has one pair of 
;re arc several good osteological characters. 
alKiund in all parts of the world, and hold the relation to 
hat tlie carnivorous beasts do to other mammals. There are 
B|>ecies or very strongly marked geographical races, justly 

full genera. In round numbers, 1,000 specific and 200 
l>een instituted for Fulconidce. No unexceptionable sub- 
has yet been proposed ; and as this point is still at issue, I 
sent subfamilies. Instead of an attempt in this direction, 
y be premature, I will endeavor to give the student a general 

1 of the family. 

vulliu'en form a group stnnding somewhat apart fi'om the 
of extern.il stnicture and habits, although correspondent in 
■ra. Until I'rof. Huxley's successful exhibition of this fact, 
>d in a fauiily, Vitltiiridtr, with the American niltures, from 
iffer decidedly, as stated beyond. It is a small group of six 
e species. The bearded griiBn, G'jpaetus barbalas, is conspic- 
iture. The other genera, more or less decidedly " vulturine," 
'y;)s, Neojikron and Gypohierax; the characteristic species 
aurkularis, O. fuh'us, Jf. jiercnopterus and G. angolenms. 
'iriis (beyond), illustrates a small group of hawks p.artaking 
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somewhat of a vulturine natare ; they feed mach upon carrion, are rather sluggiah 
in habit, and lack the spirit of the typical hawks. Details of form vary in the three 
genera Polyborus, Ibyder, and MUvago. There are less than twelve species, all 
confined to America. 

3. The harriers are another small group, in which a ruff, forming an imperfect 
facial disk, as in the owls, is more or less developed. It consists of the genus 
Oircus and its subdivisions (to which some add Polyboroides, of Africa), compriaing 
about fifteen species of various parts of the world. Our species is a typical example. 

4. The fixh-hawkx, of the single genus Pandion, with four or five species or races 
of various parts of the world, are remarkably distinguished from other birds of the 
family by the lack of aftershafta, a special tract-formation, a pecnliar conformation 
of the feet, and other characters as noticed further on. 

5. The genus /"enita is distinguished from pmlinary ^afcofti'dre, in having the 
whole head softly and densely feathered. P. apimrua, the bee-eating hawk of 
Europe, is the type. It approaches the kites. 

6. The kites form a rather extensive group of hawks averaging undersized 
and of no great strength, though very active, generally of lithe and graceful shape, 
with long pointed wings and often forked tail. They subsist on small game, 
especiailjt insects, which they capture with great address. The eye is commonly 
unshielded. Besides the genera given beyond, there are several others; Mitvus, 
near which our N'auderus stands, of Europe and Asia ; the Indian and East Indian 
Baza, the African Aviceda, and the remarkable Machaerhampkus of AiVica and 
Malacca ; with the American Cymindis, and Oampsonyx. There are some thirty 
species of the group as thus constituted ; but some of the genera are questionably 
enumerated here. Milvns, Nauderus, Elantis and Icti'ma are true kites. 

7. The tntzzarda form a large group, not easily defined, however, unless it be by 
exclusion of the peculiarities of the others. They are hawks of medium and 
rather large size, heavy-bodied, of strong but ratlier measured flight, inferior in 
spirit to the true hawks and falcons, and as a rule feed upon humble game, which 
they rather snatch stealthily than capture in open piracy. The extensive genus 
Buteo with its subdivisions, and its companion Arctiibuteo, typify the buzzards ; 
they include, however, a variety of forms, shading into other groups. With them 
must be associated the eagles; for the popular estimate of these famous great birds 
as something remarkably different from ordinary hawks is not confirmed by exam- 
ination of their structure, which is essentially the same as that of the buzzards, into 
which they grade. Although usually of large size, and powerful physique, they are 
far below the smallest falcons in raptorial character, prey like the buzzards, and 
often stoop to carrion. The genus Aquila may stand as the typo of an eagle ; its 
several species are confined to the Old World, with one exception. Haliaitus rep- 
resents a decided modification in adaptation to maritime and piscivorous habits. 
A celebrated bird of this group is the harpy eagle of 8outli America, Tkra^ia'itua 
harpyia, with immense bill and feet, and one of the most powerf>il birds of the 
whole family. There are several other genera in either hemisphere. 

8. The hawks proper are another extensive group, of medium sized and small 
species, which, although less powerfully organized, are little, if any, inferior in spirit 
and relative strength to the true falcons. Tlieir flight is swift, they capture their 
prey in active chase like hounds, and always kill for themselves. The wings are 
rather short, as a nile, with the tip formed by the 3d-.5th quills, the 2d and 1st being 
shortened ; the tail is generally lengthened. The eye is shaded by a bony brow. 
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nera Astvr and Accipiter are perfect illustratioDS of this group ; the Bereral 
CDcra Qsunlly adopted are not very different. There appear to be aboat 
-five species, of most parts of the world. 

Lastly, the true falcons arc prominently distinguished by the presence of a 
ebind a notch of the upper mandible, in the foregoing birds the tomia being 
lobed or festooned, or merely arched. The falcons are birds of medium and 
ze (one of them is not larger than some sparrows), but extremely compact 
KerfUl organization, and bold ruthless disposition ; they prey by sudden and 
assault, and exhibit the raptorial nature in its perfection. The wings are 
long and pointed, the tip formed by the 2d and 3d quills supported nearly 
nd by the 1st and 4th ; the tail is generally short and stiff. The typical and 
A genus is Falco, of which there are, however, several snbdivteions corres- 
f to minor modifications. The Australian lerucidea, the East Indian leraz, 

Brazilian Ilarpagus, which is doubly-toothed, are the principal other forms, 
ire upwards of fifty species of true falcons. 

many exceptions, in this family the seses are alike in color, but the female 
at invariably larger than the male. The changes of plumage with age are 
nd render the determination of the species perplexing — -the more so since 
individual, and somewhat climatic, col or- variations, aud such special condi- 
9 melanism, are very ftMiquent. The modes of nesting are various ; the 
I a rule are blotched, and not so nearly spherical as those of owls. The 

exclusively of an animal nature, though endlessly varied ; the refuse of 
<n is ejected in a ball by the mouth. The voice is loud and harsh. As a 
le birds of prey are not strictly migratory, tlioiigh many of them change 
jo<le with much regularity. Their mode of life necessarily renders them 
garious. 

le following sequence of our genera, the student will observe an attempt to 
; affinities not only in the family itself, but with allied families, by the 

position of the typical Fulco, the scries beginning with the most owl- 
-m, and ending with the vulturine buzzards. But it is hoped that he will 
he imperfection of the arrangement, and that his studies will soon convince 
the impossibility of expressing natural relationships in any linear scries. 
lis hint, the inviting problem is left open to stimulate investigation. 

161. Genua CERCnS Laoepede. 
sh Harrier, Adult ^ pale bluiBh-asb, nenrly unvaried, whitening 
mJ on upper tall coverts; quills bluckii^h toward the end; 16-18; 
wing 14-15 ; tail 8-9 ; ? larger, above dark 
brown streaked with reddish-brown, below the 
reverse of this; tail banded with these colora; 
) the immaturo g is like the 9 , though redder, 
but in any plumage the bird is known by its 
white upper tail coverts, and generic charac- 
ters : face with ruffs ; wings, tail and tarsi very 
>, 139. M«reh narricr, loug, the latter scutellate before and behind, 

ce as long as the middle toe ; nostrils oval, etc. North America, abund- 
eetB on the ground. Wils., vi, 67, pi. 51, f. 2 ; Nutt., i, 109 ; Aud., 
pi. 26; CaS8. in Bd, 38 ; Coop., 489. , ctanecs var. hudsonius. 
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162. Genus H03TBBCAMUS LessoD. 
Everglade Kite. Adult $ blackish ; coverts and base of tail fe 
white ; cere nnd feet yellow j bill and claws black ; iris red ; 16-18 ; 
13J-15J ; tail 6^-7^, cmarj^inate ; bill about 1, extreineli/ slender am 
a long hook ; tarsi scutellate in front, tho bare part shorter than the n 
toe ; claws very long, geutly curved. ? and young brown, more c 
Vitriegated with fulvous ami whitish. Florida, and southwiird. Cabs, ii 
38; Matnard, Birds of Florida, pis. i, v (in press; best account < 
bird extant) bocu 

163. Oetma ICTINIA VieiUot. 
Mississippi Kite. Plumbeous, paler on the head and under parts, 1 

eniiig on wings and tail; quills suffused with rich chestnut; sexes \ 
young varied with rusty and whitish; 14-15; wing 11— 12, pointed 
G-CJ, nearly square. Bill very short and deep, the commissure with i 
nent festoon; nostrils small, circular; tarsus short, scutellate anter 
outer and middle toe webbed ; claws short, stout, flattened beneath, i 
lantic and Gulf States, N. to Illinois {Ridgway). Wils., iii, 80, p 
f . 1 ; NuTT.,i, 92; AuD., i, 73, pi. 17 ; Cass. in Bd., 37. mississippii 

164. OenoB BEAKTTS Savlgn;. 
Wliile-tailed Kile. Black-shouldered Kite. Head, tail and under 

white; back cinereous; most of the wing coverts black; bill black; 
yellow ; young variegated with brown above, the head and tail ashy. F 
larger than the last ; nostrils nearly circular ; tarsi reticulate, feathered 
in front ; outer toe scarcely webbed ; claws rounded underneath ; tail 
ginate, but outer feather shorter than the next. South Atlantic and 
States, California, and southward, chiefly coastwise. Nutt., i, 93; At 
70, pi. 16; Cabs, in Bd., 37; Coop., 488 leuc 

15S. Genoa irAnCIiEBUS Vigors. 
Swallow-tailed Kite. Head, neck and under parts, white ; back, ^ 
and tail, lustrous black. Tail a foot or more long, deeply forficate ; 
15—18, pointed; feet small, greenish-blue; claws pale; tarsi retlculat 
feathered half way down in front ; toes hardly webbed ; nostrils br 
oval. A beautiful bird, common in the South Atlantic and Gulf Stat 
its extensive wanderings sometimes reaching the Middle districts, and i 
interior penetrating to Wisconsin (£foy), Missouri {Cones) and even 
nesota (lat. 47° ; Trippe). WiLa., vi, 70, pi. 51, f. 3 ; Nutt., i, 95 ; . 
i, 78, pi. 18; Cass, in Bd., 36 ruKC 

186. QenuB ACCIPITEB Briason. 
•«■ Tarsus feathered but little way down in front (in gen. 157 the featl 
reaches half way to the toes) ; toes long, slender, much webbed at base and p: 
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it of bill at base grealer than ch< 
h, lat very short. The two folio 
niature of the other. The ordin 
tad, the occipital feathers showii 
) shade which increases with a 
, white or whitish, variously stre; 
) browniali-red (palest behind am 
en only showing in narrow crosi 
blackish pencilling ; wings and 
]uillB white-barred basalty, the 
and feet yellow. 
' Ilauk. "Pigeon Hawk." 
s longer than niiOdlo toe; s 



Whole foot ^ or 
North America, abuud- 
ant. Falvo velox WiLS., 

, V, 116, pi. 45, {. 1; F. 

i pennsyhanicus\ViLS.,vl 
13, pi. 46, r. 1; Sw. and 
Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 74 
NuTT., i. 87; Aud., i 
100, pi. 25; Cass, in Bd, 

S FU8CUS. 

!:. Chicfcn Hawk. Feet moderately stout ; bare portion 
than middle too; scutella remaining distuict; tail a tittle 
-18; wing 9-10; tail 7-8 ; ? 18-20; wing 10-11; tail 
t 4 or more. N". Am., especially U. S. ; common. Bonap., 
I. 1, f. 1 ; Auu., i, 98, pi. 24; Cass, in Bd., 16; Coop., 
ieri and F. atanleii Nutt., i, 90, 91. A. mexicanua Cass. 
IP., 465, is the same bird coopekii. 



:, 140. Cooper's Hawk. ' 






1S7. Genus ASTUU Laoepede. 
iult dark bluish^slate blackening on the bead, with a white 
je; tail with four broad dark bars; below, closely barred 
ale slate, and sharply streaked with blackish. Yomig dark 
e feathers with pale edges, streaked with tawuy-brown ou 
erv<x ; below fulvous-white with oblong brown markings, 
wing 14 inches ; tail 11; $ smaller. A large, powerful, 
•lumage, a very handsome hawk, inhabiting northern North 
rthern half of the United States chiefly in winter, but also 
ntainous parts. WiLS., vi, 80, pi. 52, f. 3j Ndtt., i, 85; 
23 ; Oass. in Bd., 15 ; Coop., 467. A variety of the 
palumbariusf atuicapillus. 
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156. Qenus FAIiCO Liimeens. 

* Tarsus more or less featherctl above, clecwhcre irregularly reticulata in small 
pattern; 2d quill longest; 1st alone decidedly emarginate on inner web. 

Jerfalcon, or Gyrfalcon. Tarsus feathered fully half-way down ia froiit, 
with only a narrow bare strip behind, and longer than middle toe ; 1st quilt 
shorter thao 3d. Upward of 2 feet long; wiug about 16 inches; tail 10, 
While, with dark markings much as in the snowy owl ; or, ash-colored with 
numerous lighter bars; young striped longitudinally beneath. An arctic 
lalcon, of circumpoluT distribution, iu this country reaching the uorthern 
states in winter. It is split into severul varieties which, however, do not 
seem to be strictly geographical, and concerning which ornithologists are 
singularly agreed to disagree. In var. candicmis, the white predominates 
over the dark markings, and the bill and ehtws are white; N. Greenland; 
Iceland; Arct. Am. and Eur, Aud., i, 81, pi. 19; Elliot, pi. 30; Cass. 
in Bd., 13. Invar, islandicus, dark markings predominate, aud the bill and 
claws are dark; the crown is lighter than the back, and the dark maxillary 
patches are slight ; S. Greenland ; Iceland ; N. Eur. and Am. ; S. to U, S. 
in winter. Cass, in Bd., 13; Klliot, pi. 31. Var. gyrfalco is like the 
lust, but with the crown darker than the back, and the moustaches heavy. 
Other strains are sometimes recognized by name. See Newton, Proc. 
Phila. Acad. 1S71, 95 ; Ridgway, ibid. 1870, 140 ; Baikd, Tniiia. Chicago 
Acad, i, 271 sacer (Forat. 1772). 

Lanitr ^^alcon. Tarsus feathered a third way down iu front, broadly bare 
behind, and longer than middle toe ; It't quill shorter than third. A foot ' 
aud a half long ; wing 13-14 ; tail 7-8. Above, plain brown, the feathers 
bordered with rusty, the nape, forehead and superciliary line white ; behtw, 
white, with brown maxillary patches and other streaks on the breast aud 
belly, the flanks barred; tail barred and tipped with whitish; adult with 
yellow iris and yellowish legs; young with brown iris aud bluish legs. 
Western United States and southward ; E. to Illiuois {Sargenl, Ridgway). 
F. poli/agrua Cass., 111. 88, pi. IG; Bd., 12 ; Coop., 458. . mexicanus. 

Peregrine Falcon. Duck Ilawh. Tarans feathered but a very little way 
above in front, and not longer than the middle toe; 1st quill not shorter 
than 3d. Size of the last, or rather 
less. Above, blackish-ash, with 
more or lesa evident paler waves ; 
below, and_the forehead, white with 
more or less fulvous tinge, aud < 
transverse bars of blackish ; cou- 
s p i c u o u s black check- patches. 
Young with the colors not so in- 
tense, tending rather to brown ; the 
tawny shade below stronger, the lower parts longitudinally striped. North 
America; generally distributed, not abundant. F. peregrinus WiLS., ix. 



Fio. 111. Peregriuc ralcoj 
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120, pi. 76; Sw. andRice., F. B.-A. ii, 23; NDTT.,i,53; Add., i, 84, 
pi. 20. J", anatum and F. nigriceps Cass, in Bd., 7, 8. . communis. 

Obs. J'', nifigiitaris, a bird of tliiB section of tbe genus, admitted to our fauna 
under the name of F. aurantius (Cass, in Bd., 10 ; Elliot, pi. S2), does not appear 
to bavc been taken witbin our Itmits. 

••Tarsus scarcely feathered above, with the plates in fh)nt enlarged, appearing 
like a double row of alternating scutella (and often with a few true scuteila at base) ; 
Jet and 2nd quills emarginate on inner web. 

Pigeon Falcon. Pigeon Hawk. Adult g above ashy-blue, sometimes 
almost blackish, Bometimes much p.iler; below pale fulvous, or ochraceous, 
whitish on the throat, the breast and sides with large oblong dark brown 
spots with black shaft lines ; the tibiie reddish, streaked with brown ; inner 
wclis of primaries with about 8 transverse white or whitish spots ; tail tipped 
with white, and with the outer feather whitening ; with a broad subterminal 
black zone and 3-4 black bands alternating with whitish; cere greenish- 
yellow, feet yellow. 9 with the upper parts ashy-brown ; the tail with 4—5 
indistinct whitish bands ; about 13 ; wing 8 ; tail 5 ; $ smaller. N. Am., 
generally distributed, common. Observe that Accipiter fuscus is also called 
"pigeon hawk." Wil8., ii, 107, pi. 15, f. 3 ; Sw. and Rich., ii, 35 ; NuTT., 
i, 60; AtTD., i, 88, pi. 21 ; Cass, in Bd., 9 columbakius. 

Jiichardnon's Fukon. Similar; sexes nearly alike, both lighter and more 
earthy-brown than tlio 9 of the last ; head ueiirly whito anteriorly ; streaks 
on the cheeks fine and sparse, those on the breast broad and sharp, light 
brown, with black shaft lines; tail with 6 ashy-white bauds; $ above with 
pairs of ochraceous spots on the feathers, and secondaries with three ochra- 
ceous bands; wing 9; tail 6; tarsus nearly IJ; J smaller. Interior N. 
Am., especially from the Mississippi to the Eocky Mountains. Very near 
the last; both'are very closely related to F. assalon of Europe, the fewer 
bars of the wings and tail being a principal character. Kidqwat, Proc. 
Phila. Acad. 1870, 145. F. aisalon Rich, and Sw., Fn. Bor.-Am. ii, 37, 
pl. 25 ; NuTT., ii, 558 ; Coues, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1866, 42. richardsonii. 

Rusty-croimied Faltxm. Sparroio Ilaivh. Crown ashy-blue, with a chest> 
nut patch, sometimes small or altogether wanting, sometimes occupying 
nearly all the crown ; conspicuous black maxillary and auricular patches, 
which with three others around the nape make seven black places in all, but 
a part of them often obscure nr wanting; back cinnamon brown, in the $ 
with a few black s[jots or none, in the ? with numerous black bars ; wing 
coverts in the $ ashy-blue, with or without black spots, in the 9 like tbo 
back; quills in both sexes blackish with numerous pale or white bars on 
inner webs ; tail chestnut, in the $ with one l>road black subterminal bar, 
white tip, and outer feather mostly white with several black bars ; in the 9 
the whole tail with numerous imperfect black bars; below white, variously 
tinged with buff, or tawny, in the ^ with a few small black spots or none, 
in the 9 with many brown streaks ; throat and vent nearly whit« and immac- 
ulate in both sexes ; bill dark horn, cere and feet yellow to bright orange ; 
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10-11; wing 7; tail 5, more or less. North America, everywhere, very 
abundant. This elegant little liawk will be immediately recoguized by its 
small size, and entirely peculiar colonition, although the plumage varies 
almost iiitL-ruiinably. However the case may be with the West Indian and 
oticr exotic forms, no races have been discovered 
in this country eufiSclently marked to require 
designation by name. But we may, perhaps, 
with Mr. Ridgway (Proc. Phila. Acad. 1870, 
li9), recognize var. isabelUnus, as a Middle i 
American coast form occurring in the Gulf States, 
although of course it shades directly into the 
ordinary plumage (qq rufous on crown; several 

lateral tail feathers variegated, the black zone an *'"'"■ •*p«'™"' """'' 
inch wide ; black spots on back and sides very sparse ; breast ochracoous ; 
9 with the black bars above unusually broad, upon a ferrugineous ground). 
\ViL8.,ii, 117, pi. 16, f. 1; iv, 57, pi. 32, f. 2; Nutt., i, 58; Aud., i, 90, 

pi. 22; Cass, in Bd., 13; Coop., 462 sparverius. 

Femoral Falcon. Ashy-brown or pale slate, according to age ; forehead 
and superciliary line white, deepening to orange-brown on the nunculars ; 
two ashy stripes on side of head ; wings and tail with numerous white bars ; 
under wing coverts bufly with numerous black spots ; throat and breast white 
or tawny ; belly with a broad black zone ; tibiic and crissum orange-brown. 
Length 15 or more; wing lOJ ; tail 7J. A widely distributed South and 
Central American species, reaching just over our Mexican border ; it belongs 
to the same section of the gonus as the sparrow hawk, but is not at all like 
this or any of the foregoing species. Cass, in Bd., 11, pi. 1 ; Dresser, Iliis, 
1865,333; Coues, Proc. Phila. Acad. 18C6, 42; Coop., 461. fbmoralls. 

16d. Oenus BUTEO Cuvier. 

■ Five outer primaries eniarginate on inner web ; bill high ; nostrils oval, hori- 
zontal, with eccentric tubercle ; feet robust. (Subgenus Craxirex.) 

Harris^ Buzzard. Dark chocolate-browu, nearly uniform; iving coveiis 
and tibise brownish-red; upper tail coverts, base and tip of tjiil, white; 
young duller brown, varied with fulvous; 9 nearly 24; wing 15; tail 10; 
$ smaller. A South and Central American species, reaching our Gulf 
border. Very different from any of the following species; approaching the 
Polybori in habits. Aud., i, 25, pi. 5 ; Bd., 46. unicinctus var, iiarribii. 

"" Four outer primaries emargiuate on inner web. 

Cooper's Buzzard. Very pale ; below, pure white, the tibite tawny, the 
throat, breast and flanks with a few dark streaks ; a blackish patch ou under 
wing coverts ; crown and hind neck with the feathers largely white at base, 
■with dark tips and streaks; upper tail coverts white, rufous-tinged, dark- 
barred; tail mostly white, with ashy clouding, marked with rufous and 
darker in lengthwise pattern, and with dark subterminal zone ; back dark 
brown with an ashy shade ; 21J ; wing 15 ; tail 9. Santa Clara Co., Cala. ; 
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one epeeimen known, which has not been referred to any described species, 
but which cannot be considered aa establishing one. Cass., Proc. Phila. 
Acad. 1856, 253, and in Bd., 31 ; Coop., 472 cooperii. 

Harlan'H Buzzard. Genera! color blackish, nearly uniform, the tail nearly 
concolor with the rest of the plumage, or mottled lengthwise with ashy, 
rufous and white, and having a dark suhterminal bar (in the yonng brown 
banded with black) ; inner webs of quills extensively white. Of nearly the 
size and form of the following species; tibial feathers remarkably long and 
flowing. "Louisiana ;" Aud., Orn. Biog. i, 441, v, 380, pi. 86, and B. Amer. 
i, 38, pi. 8 ; NtTFT., i, 105. An obscure species, variously interpi-eted by 
different writers. See Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. v, 220; Cass., 111. 101, and 
in Bd., 24 ; Bryant, Proc. Bost. Soc. N. H. viii, 109 ; Coues, Proc. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 45; Ridgwat, ibid. 1870, 142; Coop., 473. Different "black 
hawks" appear to have received this name, but Mr. Ridgway informs me that 
he believes he has the true harlanii, and that it is a good species, harlanii. 

Ited-tailed Buzzard. lien Hawk. Adult dark brown above, many feathem 
with pale or tawny margins, and upper tail coverts showing much whitish ; 
below white or reddish- white, with various s|K)ts and streaks of different 
shades of brown, gcnenilly forming an irregular zone on the abdomen ; 
tail above bright chextnut red, with suhterminal black zone and narrow whitish 
tip, below pearly gray; wing coverts dark; young with the tail grayish- /io 
brown barred with darker, the upper parts with tawny streaking. A large 
stoutly-built hawk; ? 23; wing 15J; tail 8J ; J 20; wing 14; tail 7. 
WiLS., vi, 76, 78, pi. 52, f. 1, 2 (adult and young) ; Nun., i,.102 ; AuD., 
i, 32, pi. 7; Cass, in Bd., 25. This is the ordinary bird, abundant in 
Eastern North America, where it is subject to comparatively little variation. 
In the West, a form with the throat dark colored, and the under parts exten- 
sively rufous, is B. monfanus Cass,, Proc. Phiia. Acad. 1856, 39, and in 
Bd., 26 (but not of Nuttall). Coop., 409; B, " sicainmmi" Cass., III. 
98 {not the true meainsonii; see below). Another western, melanotic form, 
in which the whole plumage is dark chocolate-brown, with the tail red niid 
sometimes a largo red patch on the breast, is B. calunis Cass., Proc. Phila. 
Acad, vii, 1855, 281, and in Bd., 22 ; figured in Pacific R. R. Rep. x, pt. 
iii, pi. 14; CouES, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1866, 44. An unpublished variety 
from Cape St. Lucas is B. lucajianus Ridqwat, Mss. . . borbalis. 

lied-Shouldered Buzzard. General plumage of the adult of a rich fulmus 
cast; above, reddish-brown, the feiithers with dark brown centres; below a 
lighter shade of the same, with narrow dark streaks and white bars ; quills 
and tail blackish, conspicuously banded with pure white, the bend of (he 
wing orange-brawn. Young plain dark brown above, below white with dark 
streaks; quills and tail barred with whitiiih ("winter falcon, "i^. hpemalis 
WiLs., iv, 73, pi. 35, f. 1 ; Aud., Orn. Biog. i, 364, pi. 71 ; I", fmleoides 
NuTT., i, 100). Nearly as long as B. borealix, but not nearly so heavy; 
tarsi more naked ; ? 22 ; wing 14 ; tail 9 ; ^ 19 ; wing 13 ; tail 8 (average) . 
Eastern North America, very abundant. WrLa.,vi, 86, pi, 53, f. 3; Nutt., 
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i, 106 ; AuD., i, 40, pi. 9 ; Cass, in Bd., 28. In adult plumage, (his hand- 
some hawk is uniniatakable ; but the student may require to look closely 
after the young. The western form, oven darker "red" than the eastern, is 
B. degans Cass,, Proc. Phila. Acad, 1855, 281, and in Bd., 28, figured lu 
P. R K. Rep. X, Gala. Route, pi. 2 ; Coop., 477 lineatus. 

Jiand-tailed Buzzard. Black or blackish, upijcr parts uith nn' indefinite 
number of pure white spots; bases of primaries white with black bars; tail 
of the adult with three broad white bars, of the young with several narrower 
imperfect ones; young varied with rusty? Smaller than any of the fore- 
going, more slightly built, and otherwise obviously different; about 18; 
wing 15 ; tail 9. California {Cooper), Arizona {Coues), and southward. 
ScLATEK, Trans. Zool. Soc. 1858, 2G3, pi. 59 (Mexico) ; Coues, Proc. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 46; Coop., 479 zonoceecds. 

••• Three outer quills emarginate oa iniuT wel>. 

Sivainson's Buzzard, Extremely variable in color, but usually showing 
a broad dark pectoral band contrasted with light surroundings, and numer- 
ous (8-12) narrow dark tail bars. A smaller bird than the foregoing 
(except zonocercus) ; 9 about 20 ; wing 16 ; tail 8J ; g less. Not so stoutly 
built; wings and tail relatively longer. Chiefly Western North America; 
also, Canada and Massachusetts. It comes nearest B. vulgaris of Europe. 
B. vulgaris Sw, and Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 47, pi. 27 ; Nutt., ii, 559 ; Aud., 
i, 30, pi. 6; Falco luleo Aud., Orn. Biog. iv, 208, pi. 372; B. monlanus 
Nutt., i, 2d ed. 112; B. swainsoni Cass, in Bd., 19 (not of 111. 98); 
Coop., 476; Bd., P. R R. Rep. x, pt. iii, pis. 12, 13. B. bairdii Hot, 
Proc. Pbila. Acad. 1853, 451 (Wisconsin) ; Cass., III. i, 99, 257, pi. 41, 
and in Bd., 21, is the young, difl'ering materially in color. B. insignaius 
Cass., III. 102, 198, pi. 31, and in Bd., 23 (Canada ; Nebraska ; California) ; 
Coop., 474, is a melanotic plumage bwainsonii. 

Broad-winged Buzzard. Above, umbrr-brown, the feathers with paler, 
or even with fulvous or ashy-white, edging, those of the bind head and nape ,' 

cottony-white at base ; quills blackish, most of the inner weba white, barred IJ,' 

with dusky; tail with about three broad dark zqnes alternating with narrow 
white ones, and white-tipped ; con/tpicuous du»ky maxillary patches; under 
parts white, or tawny, variously streaked, spotted or barred with rusty or 
rufous, this color usually predominating in adult birds, when the white 
chiefly appears as oval or circular spots on each feather; throat generally 
whiter than elsewhere, narrowly dark-lined. In the young, the upper parts 
are duller brown, varied with white, the under parts tawny-whitish with 
linear and oblong dark spots, the tail grayish-brown with numerous dark 
bars. 9 18 ; wing 11 ; tail 7 ; $ less. Eastern North America, and 
throughout Middle America to Panama ; common. A rather small but stont 
species, with short broad wings, very diflcrent from any of the foregoing, 
and easily recognized; the maxillary patches are a strong feature. Wils., 
vi, 92, pi. 54, f. 1; Nutt., i, 105; Aud., i, 43, pi. 10; Cass, in Bd., 29. 
F(dco latissimua WiLS., ?. c. (later copies) .pennbtxvanicds. 

KET TO N. A. BIRDS. SS 
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Obs. I cannot admit Buteo oxyptema (Cass., Froc. Fhila. Acad. 1855, 282, and 
in Bd., 30 ; Fort Fillmore, N. M.) as a valid species, although I am not prepared 
to assign it as a synonym of any one of the foregoing. The type and only recog- 
nized specimen is apparently a yonng bird, very near sicatji«Miii, if not the same. 
(Compare B. fuliginoaus Scl., Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, p. 356.) 

leo. Qenos ASGHIBUTEO Brehm. 

•,• Large hawks with the tarsi feathered in (Yont to the toes ; upward of 2 feet 
long; wing 16-18; tail 8-10. Four outer primaries eronrginate on inner web. 

Jtough-legged Jivzzard. Below, white, variously dark-marked, and often 
with a broad black abduinina! zone ; but generally do femigineous. North 
America; abundant. The black hawk, ^. sancti-Johannis, is a melanotic 
state, in which the whole plumage 13 nearly uniform blackish. This does 
not appear to have been observed in the European bird, of which ours is a 
variety. The name adopted, it must be observed, is not intended to 
discriminate .this black plumage, but to distinguish the American bird from 
the European lagopus, as a geogrnphical race. Falco lagopvs WiL9., iv, 59, 
pi. 33, f. 1 ; T, 216, pi. 53, f. 1, 2 j F. niger Wils., vi, 82 ; Buleo lagopus 
Sw. and KiCB., F. B.-A. ii, 52, pi. 28; NuTT., i, 97, 98 ; Aud., i, 46, pi. 
11. Cass, in Bd., 32, 33; Coop., 483. . laoopus var. sancti-johanms. 

Ferrugineous Buzzard. Below, pure white, scarcely or not marked, 
excepting that the legs are rich rufous with black bars, in marked contrast ; 
above, varied with dark brown, rufous, and white ; quills brown, with much 
white ; tail silvery-ash, clouded with brown or rufous. Young duller above, 
more marked below, tibias not so strongly contrasted in cblor. Our hand- 
somest and one of our largest hawks, inhabiting West«rn U. S., especially 
California, Arizona and IJew Mexico. Cass., 111. 159, pi. 26, and in Bo., 
34 ; Codes, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1866, 46 ; Coop., 482. . fehruoineus. 

leObis. aenuB ASTXraaWA VieUlot. 
Gray Hawk. Nostrils horizontal, without tubercle, upper outline stniight, 
lower semicircular; 4 outer primaries emarginate on inner web. Adult 
above cinereous, darkening ou the rump; below closely barred with cinere- 
ous and white; tail blackit>h, with about three white bars, its upper and 
under coverts white; quills ashy-browa, nith darker bars and much white 
edging on inner webs ; crown with a lateral white stripe ; cere and feet 
yellow; 9 18; wing 10; tail 7^; $ less. Young above umber-brown, 
below whit« with longitudinal brown stripes ; tail light brown with numerous 
dark bands ; tibiiB barred. A handsome species, resembling a goshawk, but 
belonging to the buteouine group ; admitted to our fauna in 1858 (^A. nitida 
Cass, in Bd., 35; Coop., 486) upon the strength of its occurrence in 
Northern Mexico, but only lately detected in the United States. Illinois, 
RiDOWAT, Am. Nat. 1872, 430. S. Arizona, breeding (Bendire, tnepist.). 
A. plagiata Scul., Mus. P.-B. Asturinoe, 1 ; Scl. aud Salv,, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1869, 130. (Not in the Key.) plagiata. 
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lei. Oenus ONYCHOTES Rldgway. 
Gruber's Buzzard, "Nostrils nearly circular, witb a conspicuous (not 
central) tubercle; tarsus very long and slender; toes moderate; claws 
very long, strong and sharp, but only slightly curved; tibial feathers short, 
close, not reaching beyond the joint; wing very short, much rounded, 
and very concave beneath; 4th quill longest, lat shorter than 9th; tail 
moderate, rounded; outstretched feet reaching beyond tail." No white 
about head or neck ; general color dark bistro-brown, darkest on crowu and 
buck, below paler and more rusty ; primaries uniform black above, below 
showing white basally; tail crossed by 7-8 obscure narrow dark bars; 
wing 10 ; tail 5^ ; tarsus 2^. One specimen known, supposed to come 
from California. Kidgwat, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1870, 149. . obuberii. 

162. Qenus FANDI017 Savlgny. 
Ospreif. Fish Hawk. Plumage lacking aftershafta, compact, imbricated, 

oily, to resist .water; that of the legs short and close, not forming the 
flowing tuft^ seen in most other genera, that of the head lengthened, 
acuminate; primary coverts stiff and acuminate. Feet immensely large and 
strong, the tarsus entirely naked, granular-reticulate, the toes all of the same 
length, unwebl>ed at base, very scabrous underneath, the outer versatile; 
claws very large, rounded underneath. Hook of the hill long; nostrils 
touching edge of the cere. Above, dark brown ; most of the head and neck, 
and the under parts, white, latter sometimes with a tawny shade, and streaked 
with brown. 2 feet long ; wing 18-20 inches ; tail 8-10. Temperate North 
America, abundant ; migratory, piscivorous. Wits., v, 13, pi. 37 ; Nutt., 
i, 18 ; AuD., i, 64, pi. 15 ; Cass, in Bd., 44 ; Coop., 454. . haliaetds. 

163. Oenns AQUIItA. Auotomm. 
Golden Eagle. Tarsus completely feathered. Dark brown with a pur- 
plish gloss ; lanceolate feathers of head and neck, golden-brown; quills 
blackish; in the young, tail white, with a broad terminal black zone. 
About 3 feet long; wing upward of 2 feet; tail a foot or more. North 
America, rather northerly, in winter south ordinarily to about 35°. WiLfl., 
vii, 13, pi. 55, f. 1; Nutt., i, 62; Aud., i, 50, pi. 12. A, canadensis 
Cass, in Bd., 41 ; Coop., 449 curysaetds. 

164. Qenua HAIiIAETUS Savigny. 
Bald Eagle. Tarsus naked. Dark brown ; head and tail white after the 
third year ; before this, these parts tike the rest of the plumage. About 
the size of the last species. Immature birds average larger than the adults; 
Vi the famous "Bird of Washington" (Aud., Orn. Biog., i, 58, pi. 11, and B. 

Amer., i, pi. 13, Kentucky) is a case in point. North America, common; 
piscivorous; a pimlical parasite of the osprey; otherwise notorious as the 
emblem of the Republic. Wils., iv, 89, pi. 36; vii, pi. 55 ; Nott., i, 72; 
AuD., i, 57, pi. 14; Cass. IuBd., 43; Coop., 451. . . leucocepqalds. 
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CATHARTIDJ:, AMERICAN VULTURES. 
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The American \^lltu^es differ in bo many essential respects from those of the 
Old World, that they should unquestionably rank as a separate family, whatever 
may be the propriety of uniting the others with the Falcomdw. In a certain sense, 
they represent the gallinaceoiis type of structure ; our species of Catkartes, for 
instance, bear a curious supcrflcial resemblance to a turkey. They lack the strength 
and spirit of typical Raptorea, and rarely attack animals capable of offering resist- 
ance ; they are voracious and indiscriminate gormandizers of carrion and animal 
ref\ise of all sorts — efficient and almost indispensable scavengers in the warm 
countries where they abound. They are uncleanly in their mode of feeding ; the 
nature of their food renders them ill-scented, and when disturbed they eject the 
fffitid contents of the crop. Although not truly gregarious, they assemble in multi- 
tudes where food is plenty, and some species breed in communities. When gorged, 



they appear heavy and indisposed to exertion, usually passing the period of diges- 
tion motionless, in a listless attitude, with the wings half-spread. But they spend 
most of the time on wing, circling high in the air ; their fiight is easy and graceful 
in the extreme, and capable of being indefinitely protracted. On the ground, they 
habitually walk instead of progressing by leaps. Possessing no vocal apparatus, 
the vultures are almost mute, emitting only a weak hissing sound. The plumi^e in 
Catkarlea is sombre and unvaried ; its changes are slight ; the sexes are alike in 
color ; the 5 is not larger than the J . The famous condor of the Andes, Sarcor. 
hamphus ijryphus, the king vulture, S. jiapa, and the following species of Vathartes, 
with their one or two South American analogues, compose the family. 
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Order COLUMBJE. Columbine Birds. 

An essential character of birds of this order is seen in the structure of the bill : 
homy and convex at the tip, eomewbat contracted in the continuity, furnished at the 
base with a soft awollen membrane in which Ibe nostrils open. There are four toes, 
three anterior, generally cleft, but occasionally with a slight basal web, and one 
behind, with few exceptions perfectly insiatont or not obviously elevated. The feet 
are never lengthened ; the tarsus is commonly shorter than the toes, either scuteltate 
or extensively feathered anteriorly, reticulate on the sides and behind, the envelope 
rather membranous than corneous. The plumage is destitute of aftershafls. The 
syrinx has one pair of intrinsic muscles. Tbere are two carotids. The sternum is 
doubly notched, or notched and fenestrate ; there are other osteological characters. 
The regimen is exclusively vegetarian. Terrestrial progression gradient, never 
saltatory. As commonly accepted, the order is composed of throe families. The 
strange dodo, I>irfu« tnepfus, recently extinct, represents oue, Dididre; another, 
Didunculidce, consists of the only less singular tooth-billed pigeon, Diduiiculus strigi- 
roatris, of the Navigator Islands ; the third is the Columbidw. Some, like Liiye- 
borg, enlarge the order, under name of Pallastr<e, to receive the Cracidte (see 
beyond), and Megapodidce, big-feet or mound-birds of the East Indies ; mainly on 
account, it would appear, of the position of the hallux in these families ; but the 
balance of evidence favors their reference to the gallinaceous birds. There is no 
question that the columbine are very closely related to the rasorial birds, but it 
seems best to draw the line between them as above indicated ; and I shall accord- 
ingly close the great Insessoriai series with the 

Family COLnMBID.S!. Pigeons. 

The family may be framed simply by exclusion of the DiduncuUdm and Dididce. 
With one exception, all our species will be immediately recognized by their likeness 
to the familiar inmates of the dove-cot. One seemingly trivial circumstance is so 
constant as to become a good clue to these birds : the frontal feathers do not form 
antiiB by extension on either side of the culmen, but sweep across the base of the 
bill with a strongly convex outline projected on the culmen, thence rapidly retreat- 
ing to the commissural point. The plumuleless plumi^e is generally compact, with 
thickened, spongy rhachis, the insertion of which will seem loose to one who skins 
a bird of this family. The head is remarkably small ; the neck moderate ; the 
body full, especially in the pectoral region. The wings are strong, generally 
lengthened and pointed, conferring a rapid, powerful, whistling flight ; the peculiar 
aerial evolutions that these birds are wont to perform, have furnished a synonym for 
the family, Oyrantes. The tail varies in shape, from square to graduate, but is 
never forked; as a rule there are 12 re ctrices, frequently increased to 14, rarely 
to 16. The feet show considerable modification when the strictly arboricolc are 
compared with the more terrestrial species ; their general character has just been 
indicated. The gizzard is large and muscular, particularly in the species that feed 
on seeds and other hard fruits ; the gullet dilates to form a capacious circumscribed 
crop. This organ at times secretes a peculiar milky fluid, which, mixed with 
macerated food, is poured by regurgitation directly into the mouth of the young ; 
thus the fabled "pigeon's milk" has a strong spice of fact, and in this remarkable 
circumstance we see probably the nearest approach, among birds, to the character- 
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iction of mammalia. "The voice of the turtle is heard in the land" as a 
i cooing, so characteristic as to have afforded another name for the family, 
es. Pigeons are altricial, and monogamous— doubly monogamous, aa is said 
•th sexes incuhate and care for the yonng ; this is a strong trait, compared 

prfficocial and often ijolygamons nature of rasorial birds. Tliey are amorous 
lose passion generally results in a tender and constant devotion, edifying to 
ilate, but is oflen marked by high irascibility and pugnacity —traits at 
! with tlie amiable meekness which doves are supposed to symbolize. The 

a rule, is a rude, friiil, flat structure of twigs ; the eggs are usually two in 
, sometimes one, white. 

! entire number of pigeons known to exist is about 300 ; of these the 
i.rchipelago already counts 118, while only 28 are found in India, 23 in Au»- 
jss than 40 in Afiica, and not more than 80 in the whole of America." 
cus in the small district of which New Guinea is the centre, where more 
burth of the species occnr. Mr. Wallace accounts for this by the absence 
eating forest mammals, snch as monkeys and squirrels ; and finds in the 
3 the reason .why pigeons are so scarce in the Amazon valley, and there 
represented by species feeding much on the ground and breeding in the 
lower tlian monkeys habitually descend. "In the Malay countries, also, 
'e no great families of fruit' eating Pasxerts, and their place seems to be 
r the true fruit-pigeons, which, unchecked by rivals or enemies, often form with 
'aci the prominent and characteristic features of the Avifauna." (Newtox.) 
i are three prominent groups of pigeons. The Treroninix are exclusively 
OU3 and arboricole species, with short, soft, broad-soled and extensively 
d feet, 14 rectriccs, and soft lustreless plumage, of which green is the 
eristic color. These are all Old World ; the genera are Treron and Ptilono- 
,h their subdivisions ; " 64 species are confined to the Austro-Malayan, 
i inhabit the Iudo-]^[alayan, subregion ; in India 14, and in Africa 6 species 
d ; 30 inhabit the Pacific Islands, and 8 occur in Australia or New Zealand, 
ew Guinea has 14 species." (Wallace.) The GouriniK are more or less 
al species, of both hemispheres, embracing a considerable number of more 
jeneric forms. In the New Guincan Ooura coronata there are 16 rectrices, 
head is crested ; in the singular C'uhpnas nkobarica, feathers of the upper 
■e acuminate, elongate and even pendulous ; each of these is sometimes 
le tyiw of a family. There are several other Old World forms, such as 

Phapfi, Henicophaps, Geophaps, Lophophaps, Oci/phapa and Chalcophaps; 
lus Stam<»nas is an interesting American one. The Columbines are the 
ecialized and most generally distributed group, comprising numerous species 
h the domestic pigeon (Columba livia) is a type. Of these the Australian 
ITRU8 antardicns, if really belonging here, is one of the most peculiar; 
Kijfrt and Turtur are leading Old World genera. The North American 
excepting the first two following, are probably QouriuoB in the current 
ion of tliat term ; but in the uncertainty attending its precise Umitation as 
■d with Columbinm, I shall not attempt to distinguish subfamilies. In gen. 
e tarsi are short and slightly foatheretl above, a characteristic of arboricole 
i in the rest, longer and entirelj- naked, as usual in the terrestrial species ; 
nany of these there is a naked space above the eyes. The males of nearly 
pedes show a beautiful iridescence on the neck ; the sexes are distinguish- 
color ; the young resembles the female. 
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167. Genus COEITMBA I>iimaeufl. 

Band-tailed Pigeon. Ashy-blue, tinged with olive an tho back; hend, 
neck and under parts purplish, whitening on tlie belly ; hind neck metallic 
golden, with a conspicuous white collar; tail with a dark bar, beyond this 
brownish-white; bill and feet yellow, former black-tipped: 9 and yonng 
lessor not pnrplish, the nuchal band often obscnre or wanting; 15; wing 
84 ; tail 6J, nearly even ; tarsus 1, feathered above. Rocky Mountains to 
tho Pacific, U. S. and southward; common. Bonap., Am. Orn..i, 77, pi. 8; 
NuTT., i, 624 ; AuD., iv, 312, pi. 279 ; Bd., 597 ; Coop., 506 . . fasciata. 

Red-billed Pigeon. Slaty-blue, olive on the back and scapuhtrs; head and 
neck all round, breast and wiug-patch, chocolate-red ; no nnchal iridescence ; 
"bill, feet and eyes, purple ;" 14 ; wing 8 ; tail 5JJ. Mexico, to U. S. border ; 
Cape St. Luciis. Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1851, 116 ; Bd., 598, pi. 61 ; 

Coop., 508 flavirostris. 

White-crowned Pigeon. Dark slaty-hUie, paler below; crown pure white; 
hind neck purplish-brown, lower down metallic golden, each feather black- 
odgcd; iris white; hill and feet reddish, former bine-tipped; 13J ; wing 7i ; 
tail 5i ; ? similar. West Indies and Florida Keys. Bonap., Am. Om. ii, 11, 
pi. 15; NuTT., i, 625; Aud., iv, 315, pi. 280; Bd., 599. leucocephala. 

168. Oenns ECTOFZSTES Swainson, 

Wild Pigeon, Adult $ dull blue with olivaceous tinge on back, below 

dull purplish-red whitening on vent and' crissnm ; sides of neck golden and 

ruby ; some wing coverts black-spotted ; quills blackish, with slaty, whitish 

and rufous edging; middle tail feathers bhiish-black, the others white or 



" Fiu. 115. Willi Figeoo. 

ashy, the inner webs basally black with a chestnut patch; bill black; feet 
yellow ; 9 and young duller and more brownish or olivaceous above, below 
dull grayish, with a tawny tinge anteriorly, or quite gray ; very j'oung have 
the feathers skirted with whitish ; 15-17 ; wing 7-8 ; tail about the same, 
cuneate, of 1^ narrow acuminate feathers. "Wanders continually in search 
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226 coLUMBiD*, pioeGns.— OEN. 169, 170, 171, 172. 

of food throughout all parts of North America ; wonderfully abundant at 
times in particular districts" (Audubon) ; chiefly, however, temperate 
Eastern North America; eminently gregarious. WiLS., v, 102, p!. 44; 
NuTT., i, 629; Aud., v, 25, pi. 285; Bd., 600 mioratohiub. 

169. Geniu ZSJSSDUILA Bonaparte. 
Carolina Dove. Brownish-olive, glossed with blue on the crown and 
nape; below purplish-red, becoming tawny-white oq the vent and crissum; 
neck metallic golden ; a velvety black 
spot ou the auriculars, and others on 
the wing coverts aud scapulars ; middle 
tail feathers like the back, the rest 
ashy-blue at base, then crossed by a 
black bar, then white or ashy-white ; 
bill very slender, black ; feet canuine ; 
$ and young differ as in the wild 
pigeon; 11-13; wing 5-0; tail 6-7, 

rw.l*B. C«oUn«Dove. ^j^^p^^j ^^ j^^ j^^ ^.jj piggo,,^ but of 

14 feathers ; eircumorbttal space naked. Temperate North America, veiy 
abundant. WiLS., v, 91, pi. 43; Nutt., i, 626; Aud., v, 36, pi. 286; 

Bd., 604 CAROLINEN8I8. 

170. OeniiB ZENMDA Bonaparte. 
Zenaida Dove. Olive-gray with a reddish tinge, crown and under parts 
viuaceous-red, sides and axillars bluish ; a velvety black auricular spot, and 
others on the wing eovcrts and tcrtiaries ; secondaries tipped with whit«; 
neck with metallic lustre; middle tail feathei-s lil^e the back, others bluish 
with whiter tips, a black band intervening; 10; wing 6; tail 4, rounded. 
West Indies and Florida Keys. Bonap., Am. Orn. ii, pi. 15, f. 2 ; Nutt., 
i, 625; Aud., V, 1, pi. 281; Bd.,602 AMABiUfl. 

171. Genua MEIiOFEIiEIA Bonaparte. 
Wliile-winged Dove. A broad oblique white bar on the wing, formed by 
ends of greater coveita and aUila. Tail feathers, except the middle, broadly 
tipped with white ; general plumage resembling that of the Carolina dove ; 
11-12; wing 6-6 J; tail 5, rounded. Southwestern U. S. and southwaixl. 
Coluinha h-udeaui Aud., vii, 352, pi, 496. Bd., 603. . . leucopteea. 

172. OenuB CRAXJEBELBIA. Swainson. 
Ground Dove. Grayish-olive, glossed with blue on the bind head and 
neck, most feathers of the fore parts with darker edges, those of the- breast 
with dusky centres; forehead, sides of head and neck, lesser wing coverts 
and under parts purpliah-red of variable intensity, piiler or grayish in the ? ; 
under surface of wings orange-brown or chestnut, this color sufl'using the 
quills to a great extent, upper surface sprinkled with lustrous steel-blue 
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spots ; middle tail feathers like the hack, others hluish-black ; feet yellow ; 
hill yellow with dark tip; diminutive; 6-6J; wing 3 J, with inner second- 
aries nearly as long as the primaries; tail 2^, rounded. Southern U. S., 
Atlantic to Pueific, but chieSy coastwise; N. to the Caroliuas, and accident- 
ally to Washington, D. C ; common. Wils., iv, 15, pi. 46 ; Nutt., i, 635 ; 
AuD., V, 19, pi. 283; Bd., 606; Coop., 516. Var. pallescem Bd., Proc. 
Phila. Acad. 1859, 305; Coop., 517; Cape St. Lucas. . . passbrina. 

173. GtonuB SCABDAFELIiA Bonaparte. 
Scaly Dove, General coloration much as iu the ground dove, but all the 
hody-feathers with sharp dark border producing a scaled appearance ; tail 
long and cuncate, with (14?) narrow acuminate feathers, as iu the common 
dove, broadly tipped with white, except the middle pair; wing shaded as in 
the ground dove. Small; 8; wing and tail about 4. Mexico to U. S. 
border. Bd., 605 ; Elliot, pi. 37 ; Coop., 519. . squamosa var. inca. 

174. Genua OEOTBYGOIT Qosse. 
ICey West Dove. Above, viuaceous-red with highly iridescent lustre of 
various tints; below pale purplish fading to creamy; an infraocular stripe 
and the throat white; 11; wing and tail about 6, latter rounded. West 
Indies and Key West. Columba montana, Aud., v, 14, pi. 282. Nutt., 
i, 2d ed. 756 ; Bd., 607 maktihica. 

176. OenuB STABlTCENAa Bonaparte. 
Blue-headed Ground Dove. Crown rich blue bounded by black ; a white 
stripe under the eye meeting its fellow on the chin ; throat black, bordered 
with white; general color olivaceous-chocolate above, purplish-red below, 
lighter centrally; 11; wing SJ; tail 4^. West Indies and Florida Keys. 
A remni'ktible form, grading towards the gallinaceous birds in structure and 
habits ; bill short ; wings and tail very short, former rounded and concave, 
latter nearly even; legs very long and stout; tarsus bare, reticulate; hind 
toe not strictly insistent. Aud., t, 23, pi. 284; Nutt., i, 2d ed. 769; 
Bd., 608 crANOOEPUALA. 
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Subclass n. AVES TERRESTRES, or CUBSORES. 

TERRESTRIAL BIRDS. 

is second aeries includes all living birds, between the Columixe and the Lam- 
tres, excepting, probably, the ostriches and their allies. Like the other two 
DHS called "subclasses" in the present work, it is insusceptible of definition 
aracters of more than the slightest morpbol(^ical importance, and conse- 
ly has nothing of the taxonomic value commonly attaching to groups so 
1. It may be considered, however, to represent the teleological generalization, 
a certain number of birds, differing greatly in structure, are collectively 
led in a way that fits them for similar modes of life — that several difi'erent 

of structure are bent to subserve a particular end. In a certain sense, there- 
be Cursores may be said to hold together more by analogical relationship 
by special morphological affinity ; and among them there is certainly greater 
tity of structure than that existing between some of them and the birds 
ing upon the confines of Lisessores and Xatatores. On the one band, the 
aceous birds shade directly into the columbine, while on the other, the 
jtores are perfectly linked with the Xatatores by means of the flamingoes, 
iplied in their name, the birds of this series are especially terrestrial in habit, 
ing most of the time on the grpund, not on trees or the water ; although most 
;m fly vigorouslj', and some swim well. A character of general applicability 

combination of long or strong legs (as compared with fnaesaores), with the 
>m of the knee and lower thigh fVom the bwiy (as compared with 2fataJores). 
lallux as a rule is reduced in length and eleiated in position, and is oflen 
t altogether — a modification rarely found outside this group ; the fVont toea 
enerally webbed at base, often cleft, occasionally lobed or even full-webbed, 
iding the strutbious birds, which cannot well be brought into this connection, 
tries represents two commonly received orders. 

Order QALLDfJ. Oallinaoeous Birds. 

uivalcnt to the old order Rasorea, exclusive of the pigeons — this name being 
id IVom the characteristic habit of scratching the ground in search of food ; 
ctinfi the lower terrestrial pigeons with the higher members of the great 
r-snipe group. On the one band, it shades into the Columbia so perfectly that 
sy has proposed to call the two together the " Gallo-columbine series;" on 
ber hand, some of its genera show a strong plover-ward tendency, and have 
been placed in Limicolix. The birds of this family are more or lesa perfectly 
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tcrrestnal ; the legs are of mean length, and stout ; tbe toes four (with rare excep- 
tions), three in front, generally connected by basal webbing, but sometimes free, 
and one behind, almost always short and elevated, occasionally absent. The tibiie 
are rarely naked below ; the tarsi often feathered, as the toes also sometiaies are ; 
but ordinarily both these are naked, scutellate and reticulate, and often developing 
processes {spurs) of horny substance with a bony core, like the boma of cattle. 
The bill as a rule is short, stout, convex and obtuse ; never cered, nor extensively 
membranous ; the base of the ciilmen parts prominent antifc, which frequently fill 
tbe nasal fossiB ; when naked the nostrils show a superincumbent scale. The head is 
fi^queutly naked, wholly or partly, and often develops remarkable fleshy processes. 
The wings are short, stout and coucave, confeiTing power of rapid, whirring, but 
unprotract«d, flight. The tail varies extremely ; it is entirely wanting in some 
genera, enormously developed in others; the rectrices vary in number, but are 
commonly more than twelve. The sternum, with certain exceptions, shows a 
peculiar conformation; the posterior notches seen in most birds, are inordinately 
enlarged, so that tbe bone, viewed vertically, seems in most of its extent to be 
simply a narrow central projection, with two long backward processes on each side, 
the outer commonly hammer-shaped ; this form is modified in the tinamous, curas- 
80WS, mound-birds and saud-gronse, and not at all shown in the hoazin. The palate 
is schizognathoua ; there ore other distinctive osteological characters. As a rule, the 
digestive system presents an ample special crop, a highly muscular gizzard, and 
large cocea ; " the inferior larynx is always devoid of intrinsic muscles" (Huxley), 
Excepting the Pterodida ( f) , there are aftcrshafls, and a cirelet around the oil-gland. 
GaliincE are prtecocial. A part of them are polygamous — a circumstance shown in its 
perfection by the sultan of the dunghill with his disciplined harem-; and in all such 
the sexes are conspicuously dissimilar. The rest are monogamous, and the sexes of 
these are as a rule nearly or quite alike. The eggs are very numerous, usually laid 
on the ground, in a rude nest, or none. The order is cosmopolitan ; bat most of its 
groups have a special geographical distribution ; its great economic importance is 
perceived in all forms of domestic poultry, and principal game-birds of various 
countries; and it is unsurpassed in beauty — some of these birds offer the most 
gorgeous coloring of tbe class. The characters of the order have been ably' 
exposed by Blanchard, Parker, Huxley and other distinguished anatomists. I 
will briefly recount the exotic families. 

1. The tinamous, TinamidtR, are so remarkably distinguished by certain cranial 
characters that Huxley was induced to make them one of his four primary divisions 
of carinate birds. The palate ia " completely struthious ;" the sternum has a 
singular conformation. An obvious external feature, in many cases, is the entire 
lack of tail feathers (only elsewhere wanting among grebes) ; in others, however, 
these are developed. Confined to Central and South America, and represented by 
about forty species, of six or eight genera. 

2. The wonderful hoazin of Guiana, Opislhocomus cristt^iia, is tbe sole repre- 
sentative of a family OpisCliocomidie, one of the most isolated ond puzzling forma 
in ornithology, sometimes placed near tbe Musophagida, but assigned by maturer 
judgment to tlie fowls, which it resembles in most respects. The sternum and 
shoulder-girdle are anomalous ; the keel is cut away in front ; the furcula anchylosc 
with the coracoids (very rare) and with the manubrium of the steraum (unique) ; 
the digestive system is scarcely less singular. 

3. The bush-quails of the Old World, Tumicidm, differ widely fn)ra other 
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OaUince, resembling the saiid-grouse and tinamous in aome respects, and related to 
the plovers in others. A singular circumstance is a lack of the extensive vertebral 
anchyloses usual in birds, all the vertebrie remaining distinct (Parker). The crop 
is said to be wanting in some, as is also the hind toe. There are some twenty 
eurrent species of the principal genus, Tumix, to which Gray adds the African 
Ortyxeloa meiffrenii, and the Australian Pedionomus lorqualus; the latter is placed, 
by some, with the Grall<e. 

4. The sand-grouse, Plerodidce, inosculate with the pigeons, as the Tumu^da 
do with the plovers. The digestive system is fowl-like ; the sternum in Pterodes 
departs from the rasorial type to approach the columbine, the modification being 
even more marked than in the nest family ; the pterylosis is pigeon-like, lacking 
aftershafts {IIuxlf>/),OT haring small ones {Nifzsch). The wings are very long and 
pointed, the feet short, with reduced hallux, and variable feathering. Confined to 
Europe, Asia and Africa : the principal genus, Pterodes, has about a dozen species ; 
the only other, Syrrkajites, has two. 

5. The mound-birds, Megapodidce, as the name implies, have lai^e feet, with 
little cuned claws, and lengthened insistent hallux. They share this last feature 
with the CracldcB (beyond) ; and the osseous structure of these two families, except 
as regards pneumaticity, is strikingly similar. Both show a modification of the 
sternum, the inner one of the two notches being leas instead of more than half as 
deep as the sternum is long, as in typical GalUtKe. Confined to Australia and the 
East Indies ; Megapodius is the principal genus, of a dozen or more species ; there 
are three others, each of a species or two. 

G. The guinea-fowl, Numididar, of which a species, N'umida meleagria, is com- 
monly seen in domestication, are an African and Modagascan type. While the 
foregoing families are strongly specialized, this one, like the turkey family, more 
closely approaches the true fowl, and both may be only subfamilies of Phasianidm. 
The bones of the pinion have a certain peculiarity ; the frontal generally develops 
a protuberance ; there are wattles, but no spurs ; the tail is very short ; the head 
naked. There are six or eight species of Numida, in some of which the trachea is 
convoluted fn an appendage to the furcula ; AcrylUum vrdlurina, Agelastes mdea- 
grides and Phasidua niger, are the remaining ones. 

7. Finally, we reach the Pha-iianidce, or pheasants, a magnificent family of 
typical Gattince, of which the dome^ic fowl is a characteristic example. These 
birds do not show any of the foregoing special characters ; the feet, nasal fossie, 
and usually a part, if not the whole, of the head, are naked; the tarsi commonly 
develop spurs ; the hallux is elevated ; the tail, with or without its coverts, some- 
times has an extraordinary development or a remarkable shape. There are fifty or 
sixty species, distributed in numerous modern genera, about twelve of which are 
well marked ; they are all indigenous to Asia and neighboring islands, focussing in 
India. In the peacock, Pavo cristatus, the tail coverts form a superb train, capable 
of erection into a disk, the most gorgeous object in ornithology ; in an allied genus, 
Potyphctron, there are a pair of spurs on each leg. The argus pheasant, Argusartus 
giganteus, is distinguished by the enormous development of the secondary quills, as 
well aa by the length of the tail feathers and peculiarity of the middle pair. The 
combed, wattled and spurred barn-yard fowl, with folded tail and flowing middle 
feathers, are descendants of Gallus bankica, type of a small genus. The tr^o- 
pans, CeTeomis, are an allied form with few species ; the macartneys, Euplocomus, 
with a dozen species, are another near form, as are the impeyans, Lopliophorus, 
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with a Blender ai^ette od the head, like a peacock's. The naturalized English 
pheasant, P. cokkicKS, intro<laced into Britain prior to A. D. 105G, is the type* of 
Phaeianus, in which the tail feathers are very long and narrow ; in one species, 
P. Teevesii, the tail is said to attain a length of six feet. The golden anil 
Amherstian pheasants, Clii-ysolophus pktus and amherstim, are singularly beautiful, 
even for this group. The other genera are CrossopHlon and Pucrasia. New species 
are still coming to light. 

Family CBACID.S!. Curassows. Ouans. 
This type is peculiar to America, where it may be considered to represent the Mega- 
podidte, though differing so much in habit and general appearance. The affinities 
of the two arc indicated above, and some essential characters noted. According to 
the latest authority on the fapiily, Messrs. Kciater and Salvin, it is divisible into 
three subfamilies: Cracince, curassows and hoccos, with four genera and 
twelve species ; Oreophasints, with a single species, Oreophasis derbianua, and the 

Subfamily PENELOPIX^, Ouans, 
with seven genera and thirty-nine species, one of which reaches our border. 

176. Qenos OBTAIiIDA Keirem. 
Texan Guan. Chiacalaca. Head crested, its sides, and strips on the 
chin, naked, but no wattles ; tarsi naked, scutcllate ; hind toe iusistent, about 
i the middle toe; tail graduated, longer than tho wings, x)f 12 feathers. 
Length nearly 2 feet ; wing 8J inches ; tail 11 ; tarsus 2^ ; middle toe the 
same. Dark olivaceous, paler and tinged with brownish-yellow below, 
plumbeous on the head ; tail green, tipped with white except on the middle 
pair of feathers; bill and feet plumbeous. Mexico, to Texas. O. vetula 
LAWR.,Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1851, 116; O.poUocephalaCASS.ylW. 267, pi. 44; 
O. maccallii Bd,, 6H vetui.a. 

Family UELEAORID^. Turkeys. 

Head and upper neck naked, carunculato ; in our species with a dewlap and 
erectile process. Tarsi naked, scutellate before and behind, spurred in the $ . 
Tail broad, rounded, of 14-18 feathers. Plumage compact, lustrous ; in our species 
with a tuft of hair-like feathers on the breast. One genus, two species. M. ocdla- 
tua is a very beautiful species of Central America. 

177. GenoB UELEAOBIS IiinnEBUB, 
Turkey. Upper tail coverts chestnut, with paler or whitish tips; tail 
feathers tipped with brownisli-yellow or whitish ; 3-4 feet long, etc. Wild 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and southward ; domesticated elsewhere. 
There is reason to believe that tho Mexican bird is the original of the 
domestic race; it was upon this form, imported into Europe, that Linnajus 
imposed the name gallopavo (Fa. Suec. No. 198; Syst. Nat. i, 1766, 268), 
which has generally been applied to the following feral variety. jV. 
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usually some tawny, especially on the wii 
tail with a terminal oi-angc-brawa buod 
wing 7 ; tail 5 ; 9 rather less, no con- 
tinnous black below, hut variegated 
with blackish, white and tawny; above, 
much as in the $ , but more tawny. N. 
Am,, northerly; in Brit. Am., W. to 
Alaska; in U. S., W. to Rocky Mts. ; 
S. into the northern tier of states ; 
Maine, and casually to Massachusetts. 
NuTT., i, 667; Aud., v, 83, pi. 294; 

Bd., 622 CANAUEN8I3. 

Var. FRANKLiNii. Tail less rounded, 
lacking the terminal orange-brown band, 
and its upper coverts conspicuously wliite-ti 
Bd., 623; Coop., 629. 

••Tail normally of 20 (18-22?) feather 

Dasky Grouse. <J blackish, more or 
a peculiar slaty-black ; throat and sides 
belly slate ; tail clouded with slate and 
slate bar ; 18-20 ; whig 9-10 ; tail 7-8 ; 
iu color, but not so uniformly dark, havir 
tion in places. Rocky aud other Mount 
i, 666 ; AuD., v, 89, pi. 295 ; Bd., 620 j 

Var. RiCHARDSONii. Tail nearly square, 
slate tipping. Central Rocliy Mountains aac 

179. Genua CE17TR0C: 
iSage Cock. Cock of the Plains. Tai 
the wings, of twenty stiffened, gradual 
sides of lower neck with a patch of pecu 
of which terminate iu bristly filamonta, 
$ ; tarsi full feathered. Very large ; t 
each about a foot ; 9 much smaller. 1 
and tawuy ; below, a large black abdomi 
the sterile plains and sage-brnsh {An 
S. to about 35° (Mojavo river ; Cooper), 
pi. 58 ; NuTT., i, 666 ; Aud., v, 106, pi 

ISO. Oenus FBDia 
•,• Neck witJiout peculiar feathers ; tail \ 
rcctrices, and a middle pair, apparently d 
beyond the rest; tarsi fully feathered. L 
Below, white, with numerous darlc marks ; 
white, or tawny ; quills duaky, with whiti 
central tail feathers like the back, others wh 
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Korthem Sharp-tailed CHrouse. The markings black, white and dark 
im-nrn with little OF DO tflWDy ; spols OH the under parts Dumeroiis, blackish, 
td; throat white, speckled. Arctic America; not S. to the U.S. 
phasianeUua Linn., Syst. Nat. i, 160; Elliot, Proc. Fhila. Acad. 
03. P. icn«ico«w SucKLEY, tiifi. 1861, 361. . phasianellub. 
C0LruBIA^'I:s. Common Sharp-tailed Grouse. The markings black, wbite, 
«cially tawny ; below, the epots fewer, brown, U-ahaped ; throat buff. 
iaiitllve KcTT., i, 669 ; Ari>., v, 110, pi. 298. Bd., 626. P. columhianua 
I. c. ; Coop., 532. This is (he ordinary U. S. bird, abundant on the pmiriea 
Bconsin and Kansas westward. It is accurately discriminated fVom the 
rtliern form by Dr. Snckley and Mr. Elliot, who, however, incorrectly 
that the two forms are distinct species ; they are geographical races 
from each other according to well known laws of climatic variation. 

ISl. Qenns CWTDOTSIA. Beichenbach. 
ited Grouse. Prairie Hen. Neck with a peculiar tuft of loose, 
icd, acuminate feathers, beneath which is a patch of bare, biigbtly 
skin, capable of great distension; tail short, rounded, of eighteen 
not acuminate, feathers ; tarsi barely feathered to the toes. Length 
wing 8-9; tail about 5. Above, variegated with black, brown, 
ir ocbroy, and wbite, the latter especially on the wings; below, 
Egularly barred with dark brown, white and tawny; throat tawny, 
pecklcd, or not ; vent and crissum mostly wbite ; quills fuscous, with 
lots on the outer webs ; tail fuscous, with narrow or imperfect white 
y bars and tips; sexes alike in color, but 9 smaller, with shorter 



no, 1*8. Foot of Prairie Hen. 



ts. This well known bird formerly ranged across the United States, 
country, from the Atlantic to the Eastern foothills of the Rocky 
ns, and now abounds on the prairies, from Illinois and Wisconsin, 
le Kansas at least, if not found on the dryer plains westward. It 
11 almost extirpated in the Middle and Eastern States, though 
ccurs sparingly in isolated localities in New York, New Jersey, 
ranin, Long Island, Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard, etc. Its 
ce, and the excellence of its flesh, render it an object of commercial 
Lcc. Though there may be little probability of its extinction, Icgis- 
tainst its wanton or ill-timed destruction would bo a measure ot 
propriety. WiLS., iii, 104, pi. 27; Nutt., i, 662; Acd., v, 93, 
Bd., 628 cui-iDO. 
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182. GtonuB BOITASA Stephens. 

Ruffed Grome. Partridge; New England and Middle States. Pheasant; 
Southern States. Sides of the iieclt with a tuft of numerous (15-30), 
broad, soft, glossy-black feathers ; bead with a full soft crest ; tail about as 
long as the wings, amply rounded, of (normally) eighteen soft broad 
feathers; tarsi naked below. Length 
16-18 ; wing 7-8. Sexes nearly 
alike ; variegated reddish- or gray- 
ish-brown, the back with numerous, 
oblong, pale, black-edged spots ; 
below, whitish barred with brown ; 
tail with a broad subterminal black 
zone, and tipped with gray. A 
woodland bird, like the species of 
Tetrao, abundantlv distributed over 

■" Fia. 140. Knifed Groase. 

Eastern North America, well known 

under the above names in dilTereut sections ; but it is neither a partridge nor 
a pheasant. The "drumming" sound for which this bird is noted, is not 
vocal, as some suppose, but is produced by rapidly beating the wings 
together, or against some hard object, as a fallen log. Wils., vi, 46, pi. 
49; NuTT., i, 657; Aud., v, pi. 293, 72; Bd., 630. . . , UMBELLD8. 

Var. UUBELLOIDE9. Fale ; slaty-gray the prevailing shade. Rocky Mountain 
region. Douglas, Linn. Trans, x^■i, 1829, 148 ; Bd., 925. 

Var. SABiNEi. Dark; chestnut-brown the prevailing shade. Pacific Coast 
region. Dougias, ibid. 137 ; Bd., 631 ; Coop., 540. 

183. Genus IiAGOFlTS Tielllot. 

*a* No peculiar feathers on neck ; tarsi and toes densely feathered; tail short, 
little rounded, normally of 14 broad feathers, with long upper coverts, some of 
which resemble rectrices. Boreal and alpine grouse, "shaped nearly as in Conoce, 
remarkable for the seasonal changes of plumage, becoming in winter snow-white. 
There are only five or six species, at most, and probably fewer; we certainly 
have the three here given. 

Willow Ptarmigan. Tail black; no black stripe on bead; bill very 
stout, culmcn ^, or more, its depth at base as much as the distance from 
nasal fossa to tip. In summer, the fore parts rich chestnut or orange-brown, 
variegated with blackish, the upper parts and sides barred with blackish, 
tawny and white ; most other parts white. 15-17 ; wing 8 ; tail 5. British 
America, into northernmost U. S. Ndtt., i, 674; Add., v, 114, pi. 299; 
Bd., 633. i. sfl/ce<j Sw. and Rich., Fn. Bor.-Am. ii, 351. . . albds. 
Rock Ptarmigan. Tail black; $ with a black transocular stripe; bill 
slenderer, culmen about %, depth at base less than distance from nasal fossa 
to tip. In summer, the general plumage irregularly bauded with black, 
reddish-yellow, and white. Rather smaller than tho foregoing. Arctic 
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America. Sw. and Rich., Fn. Bor.-Ain. ii, 354, pi. 64; Nuir., i, 610; 
AUD., T, 122, pi. 301; Bd., 635. iL. amcncffiiua Add., v, 119, pi. 300; 
based on L. mulus Sw. and Rich., Fn. Bor.-Am. ii, 350. . rdpestkis. 
White-tailed Ptarmigan. Tail white at all seasons ; in winter, no black 
anywhere; in summer, barred with dark brown and ochrey ; bill slender, 
and other proportions nearly as in the last. A species of alpine distribution 
in western North America, from the Arctic regions to New Mexico (lat. 57°). 
Sw. and Rich., Fn. Bor.-Am. ii, 356, pi. 63; Ndtt., i, 612; Add., v, 
125, pi. 302; Bd., 636 ; Coop., 542 leucdrds. 

Subfamily ODONTOPHORIN^. American Partridges. 
Head completely feathered, and usually created, the crest frequCDtly asnuming a 
remaritable shape. Nasal fossos not filled with feathers, the nostrils covered with 
a naked scale. Tarsi and toes naked, the latter scarcely or oot fringed. 

Our partridges may be distinguished, among American Gallince, by the foregoing 

characters, but not from those of the Old World ; and it is highly improbable that, 

as a group, they are Beparable ttom all the forms of the latter by any decided 

peculiarities. I fiad that the 

principal supposed character, 

namely, a toothing of the under 

mandible, is very faintly indicated 

in some forms, and entirely want- 

iug in others. Pending final issue, 

however, it is expedient to ree<^- 

nize the group, so strictly limited 

geographically, if not otherwise. 

m.150. F<,o.«dbmofP«iridKe. g^^^.^^^j ^^^^^^j^] ^nd important 

genera occur within our limits, but these partridges are most numerous in species 
in Central and South America. Odontopkorus is the leading genus, with perhaps 
15 species ; E tipsy cJiortyx and Dendrortyx are other cxtra-limital forms ; and in all, 
some forty-odd species are known. In habits, they agree more or less completely 
with the well knowu bob-white. Our species are apparently monogamous, and go 
in small flocks, called "coveys," usually consisting of the members of one family ; 
thoy are terrestrial, but take to the trees on occasion ; nest on the ground, laying 
numerous white or speckled e^s ; are chicOy granivorous, but also feed on buds, 
soft fVuits, and insects ; and are non-migratory. 

184. Genus OBTYX Stephens. 
Virginia Partridge, or Quail. Sob-ichite. Quail; New England and 
Middle States, wherever the ruffed grouse is called "partridge," Partridge; 
Southern States, wherever the niffed grouse is called "pheasant." Coronal 
feathers somewhat lengthened, and erectile, but hardly forming a true crest. 
Forehead, superciliary line and throat, white, bordered with black; crown, 
neck all round, and upper part of breast, brownish-red, other under parts 
tawny-whitish, all with more or fewer doubly crcscentic black bars ; sides 
broadly streaked with brownish-red ; upper parts variegated with chestnut, 
black, gray and tJiwny, the latter edging the inner quills, ? known by 
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having the tbroat buff instead of white, less black about the fore parts, and 
general colors lesa intense ; rather smaller than the $ . 9-10 ; wing 4J— 5 ; 
tail 2J-3. EaBtem United States to high central plains ; the characteristic 
game bird of this country. Kggs white. WiLS., vi, 21, pi. 47; Nutt., i, 
647; Add., t, 59, pi. 289; Bd., 646 viroinianus. 

Var. FLORIDANC9 CouES, n. V. Rather smaller, tbe $ about tlie size of the ? 
virrjinianua, but bill relatively larger, and jet-black ; colors darker, all the black 
markings heavier. Florida (>4Hen) ; an approach totheCubau form {O.embanensia). 

Var. TEXANua Lawb,, Ann. Lye, N. Y., vi, 1853, 1 ; Bd., 641. Size of Jlorida- 
nus; colors paler, the prevailing shade rather gray than brown ; upper parts much 
variegated with tawny. Tesas. 

Ob3, Among the thousands of bob-whites yearly destroyed, albinotic or melan- 
otic, and other abnormally colored specimens, are frequently found; but tbe 
percentage of these cases is nothing unusual, and the sportsman must be cautioned 
against supposing that such birds have any status, in a scientific point of view, 
beyond their illustration of certain perfectly well known variations. Such speci- 
mens, however, are interesting and valuable, and should always be preserved. 

186. OenuB OBEOBTYX Baird. 
Plumed Partridge. Mountain Quail of the Californinns. With an 
arrowy crest of two slender keeled feathers, 3-4 inches long in the ^ 
when fully developed, shorter in the 5 . An 
elegant species, much larger than tbe bob- 
white, inhabiting the mountninons parts of 
California and Oregon. A foot long; wing 
over 5 inches ; tail over 3 ; whole foot about 
3 ; 9 rather less. Hinder half of body above, 
with wings and tail, rich dark olive-brown, 
the inner edges of the inner quills brownish- 
white; hinder half beluw puiplish-chcstnut, 
barred with white, black and tawny ; fore 
parts above and below slaty-blue (above 
more or less glossed with olive, below fiuely 
marbled with black), the chin and throat 

purplish-chestnut, edged with black and ^'^"^ i-iumed Partridge. 
bounded by a white stripe meeting its fellow under the bill ; 9 sufficiently 
similar. AuD., v, 69, pi. 291; Nutt., i, 2d ed. 791; Bd., 642; Coop., 
546 Picrus. 

188. Qenus LOFHOBTTZ Bonaparte. 
",• With an elegant crest, recurved helmet-wise, of several (G-IO) keeled, 
clubbed, glossy black imbricated featliors, more than an inch long when fully 
developed; in the 9, smaller, of fewer feathers. Bulk of the bob-white, but 
longer; 10-llJ; wing4ormore; tail 3 or more, g with tbe chin and throat 
jet-black, sharply boiilored with while ; a white line across the vertex and along 
the sides of the crown, bordered behind by black ; 9 without these head-markings. 
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Californian Partridge. Valley Quail of the CaliforDians. $ with a 
email white liue from bill to eye ; forehead whitish with black lines ; occiput 
Bmoky-brown ; nuchal and cervical feathers with very dark edging and shaft 
lines, and 6no whitish speckling ; general color of upper parts ashy with 
gloss, the edging of the inner quills brownish-orange; 
lue ; under parts tawny deepening centrally into rich 
ange-chestnut, all the feathers 8hari)ly edged with jet- 
3 back, with sharp white stripes ; vent, flanks and cris- 
rk stripes. Besides lacking the definite head-markings, 
b sienna color of the under parts, which are whitish or 
iUjicirclcs as in the $ \ the breast is olive-gray. Ijower 
lia and Oregon, East nearly to the Colorado Giver; 
r this and the next species speckled. Aud., v, 67, 
2d ed. 789; ^v>., 644; Coop., 549. . californiccs. 
\ge. Arizona Quail. $ without white loral line ; fore- 
head black with whitish lines; occiput chest- 
nut; nuchal and cervical feathers with dark 
shaft lines, but few dark edgings or none, 
and no white speckling; general color of 
upper parts clear ash, the edging of the 
inner quills white ; fore breast like the back ; 
under parts whitish, middle of belly with a 
large jet-black patch ; sides rich puqilish- 
chestiiut with sharp white stripes ; vent, 
^ Sanks and crissum white with dusky streaks. 
Besides lacking the definite head-markings, 
the ; wants the black abdominal area, where 
the feathers are whitish with dark lengthwise 
touches. New Mexico and Arizona, both in 
mountains and valleys, very abundant; E. 
to Pecos and San Elizario, Texas, beyond 
iitiidHo. which replaced by the Massena partridge; 
and slightly beyond; N. to 35° and probably a little 
xico, Cass., III. 45, pi. 9 ; Cotjes, Proc. Phila. Acad. 
18C6, 46; Bd., 615; Coop., 553 qambelh. 



87. QenaB CAJXIFEFI^ Wagler. 

Blue Quail. With a short, full, soft crest. Grayisb- 
in places with a brownish shade, the sides with white 
bole plumage marked with semicircular black edging of 
ng a scaled appearance ; inner edges of inner quills, and 
i; crissum nisty with dark streaks. J not particularly 
ng 5 ; tail 4. Texas, Now Mexico, Arizona and south- 
29, pi. 19; Ed., 646; Coop., 556. . . squamata. 
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188. Oenaa CYBTOHTX Gould. 

Massejm Partridge, i with the head singularly striped with hkck and 
white ; the upper parts variegated with bkck, white and tawny, and with 
paired black spots on the wings; below 
velvety black, purplish -chestnut along 
the middle line, and with numerous 
sharp circular white spots ; 9-10 long ; 
wing 6 ; tail 2i ; tarsus 1^. 9 smaller, 
and entirely different in color, but 
easily recognized by the peculiar generic 
characters; tail very short, soft, almost 
hidden by its coverts ; wing coverts 
and inner quills highly developed ; toea 
short ; claws very large ; head with a 

short, full, soft, occipital crest. Texas, ^'O' "»■ Mne^™' r«rtri<ige. 
New Mexico, Arizona and southward. N. at least to 35°. Cass., III. 21, 
pi. 4; Bd., 647; Coop., 558 massena. 

Ob3. The Welcome Partridge, Evpsychortyx cristahis {Ortyx neoxenva Add., v, 
71, pi. 292) and several other species, have been admitted to our fauna upon 
unsatisfactory evidence, or erroneous reports. Some of tbera, however, may yet be 
found over our Mexican border. 

Order GRAILATORES. Wading Birda. 

A character of nearly unexceptional applicability is nakedness of the leg above 
the heel, or tibio-tarsal joint (sii^rajfo). The bare space is generally of consider- 
able length, but in several genera the ends of the feathers reach to the joint, while 
in others the tibiie are completely feathered. The legs are usually long ; as a rule 
the neck is lengthened pari passu; nnd the length of the bill is also in some 
measure correspondent. In its current acceptation, the order does not appear suscep- 
tible of further, or of any vciy exact, definition. Besides its several leading and 
characteristic groups, it contains a number of singular outlying forms, mostly 
represented each by a single genus, the location of which has not been satisfactorily 
determined. Present indications are, however, that all the grallatorial birds will 
fall in one or another of llave groups, to be conventionally designated as sub- 
orders. All of these occur in this country ; their nature may be approximately 
indicated, as follows : — 

I. LIMICOUE. Shore-birds. Commonly known aa the great "plover-snipe 
group," from the circumstance that the plnvialine and scotopacine birds form the 
bulk of the division. The species average of small size, with ronnded or depressed 
(never extremely compressed) bodj-, and live in open places on the ground, usually 
by the water's edge. With rare exceptions, the head ia completely feathered ; the 
general ptcrylosis ia of a nearly uniform pattern. The ostcological characters are 
shared to some extent by certain swimming birds, as gulls and auks ; the pal.ite is 
schizognatboiis ; the carotids are double ; the syringeal muscles, not more than one 
pair. The physiological nnttue is prrecocial ; the e^s, averaging four, as a rule ■ 
are laid on the ground in a mde nest or bare depression ; the young hatch clothed 
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and able to run about. Tbe food is insects, worms, and other small or soft animals, 
either picked up from the surface, or probed for in soft sand or mud, or forced to 
rise by stamping with the feet on the gronnd ; from this latter circumstance, tbe 
birds have been named Cakalores (stampere). With a few exceptions, the wing is 
longr thin, flat and pointed, with narrow stiff primaries, rapidly graduated from 1st 
to 10th ; secondaries in turn rapidly lengthening from without inward, the posterior 
border of the wing thus showing two salient poiats separated by a deep emargina- 
tion. The tail, never long, is commonly quite short, and has from 12 (the usual 
number) up to 20 or even 2G feathers (in a remarkable group of snipe). The legs 
are commonly lengthened, sometimes extremely so, rarely quite short, and are 
usually slender; they are indifferently scutellate or reticulate, or both. The 
feathers rarely reach the sufirogo. The toes are short (as compared with the case 
of herons and rails, of the nest group), the anterior usually eemipalmate, fre- 
quently cleft to the base, rarely palmate or lobate ; tbe hinder is always short and 
elevated, or absent. The bill varies much in length and contour, but is almost 
always slender, contracted from the frontal region of the skull, and as long as, or 
much longer than, tbe head, representing the " pressirostral " and " longirostral " 
types of Cuvier. Furthermore, it is generally in large part, if not entirely, covered 
with softish skin, often membranous and sensitive to the ver}' tip, and only rarely 
hard throughout. Tlic nostril is generally a slit in the membranous part, and 
probably never feathered. 

Most of the families of this division are well represented in this country, and 
will be found fully characterized beyond. The extra-limital ones are : — OlididK, 
bustards, an im[iortant group of Europe, Asia and Africa, containing some 20 
species ; it has a certain gallinaceous beat, aud stands, like the Tarnicid(z. near the 
boundary line of the two orders. The remarkable genus Chionia, of two South 
American species, forms the family Cliionidm (or sbeath-bills, so called because the 
bill is invested by a homy sheatli forming a false cere), with some gallinaceous rela- 
tionships, and appears to belong here, near the oyster- catchers. The Thinocorida, 
or " lark-partridges," as they are called, consisting of the South American genera 
Thinocorus and Allagis, of few species, appear to be plovcr-Iikc birds, near the 
glarcoline group of the latter. The singular African Dramas ardeota, representing 
a family Dromadidte, of uncertain position, is sometimes placed near the avocets, 
sometimes with the herons, and is occasionally removed to another order. 

II. IIERODIONES. Herons and their alliea. The species average of lai^ 
size, some of them standing amongst the tallest of birds (excepting ostriches). 
The body is usually compressed; the legs, neck and bill are commonly extremely 
long. The general pterylosis is peculiar, in the presence, nearly throughout the 
group, of the remarkable ponder down tracts, and in some other respects. A part, 
if not the whole of the head, is naked, as much of the neck also IVequently Is. 
Tlie toes are long and slender ; the hallux is long, and either not obviously elevated, 

1..„ ^^^p„^n.. ■,^c■,^lQf^^_ ^ foQt, of insessorial character results, and the species 

ecs, where the nest is usually placed. The physiological nature 
g hatch naked, unable to stand, and are fed in the nest. The 
. mollusks and other animal matters, generally procured by 
k thrust of the sharp bill, given as the birds stand in wait, or 
; hence they arc sometimes called Gradalores (stalkers). The 
Itrirostral pattern ; it is as a rule of lengthened, wedged shape, 
a end, if not hard throughout, with sharp cutting edges, and it 
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enlai^es regularly to the forehead, where the skall contracts gradually in alopiug 
down to meet it. The palate is dcsmognathous. The wings normally show a 
striking difference from those of Limicol(B, being long, broad and ample, much 
as in the next gronp. 

The herons (ArdeidtB, beyond), are typical of this group. The only extra-Irmital 
family is that of the Oiconiidce, or storks ; these are birds standing very near the 
ibises and spoonbills (beyond), and distinguished from the herons, among other 
circumstances, by the absence of powder-down tracts. Excepting the jabira of 
tropical America, Mycteria americana, the storks are all Old World, and chiefly 
inhabit worm countries ; there are only 8-10 species, representing nearly as many 
genera of authors ; among these, Anastomus and Hiaior are remarkable for a wide 
interval tjetween the cutting edge? of tht; bill,' wbich only come into apposition at 
base and tip. The singular African .ScopMs nmbre.Ua, type of a subfamily at least, 
is often placed among the herons, but its ptcrylosis is that of the storks. The 
cranes, which have been associated with Herodionea on account of their stature and 
other superficial resemblances, unquestionably belong to the next division, where 
also several doubtful forms appear to fall. 

ni. ALECTORIDES. Cranes, Rails and their aUieg. A portion of these birds, 
representing the crane tj-pe, have a general resemblance to the foregoing, but are 
readily distioguisbed by the technical characters given beyond under the bead of 
Omidce, and in essential respects accord with the rest, representing the rail type. 
The latter are birds of medium and small size, with compressed body, and the head 
feathered. The neck and legs are not particularly lengthened, but as a rule the 
toes are remarkably long, enabling the birds to run lightly over the soft oozy ground 
and floating vegetation of the reedy swamps and marshes they inhabit. This 
length of the toes has given a name, Maa-odaclyli, to the group ; their shy retiring 
babit of skulking among the rushes has caused them to be sometimes called 
LatitoTes (skulkers). Their nature is prtecocial ; the eggs are numerous, usually laid 
on the ground, in a rude nest. The nourishment is essentially the same as that of 
the LimicolcB, but it is simply picked up from the surface, not felt for in the mud, 
nor stamped out of the ground. The hallux is usually lengthened, and but little 
elevated ; the feet are conspicuously lobate in some forms. The wings are usually 
short, rounded and concave ; the tail is very short, few-feathered, often held cocked 
up, and wagged in unison with a bobbing motion of the head that occurs with each 
step taken. The Alectorides are schiz<^nathous. 

This country affords typical representatives of the two leading forms, that of the 
cranes, and of the rails, coots and gallinules, as given beyond ; there are, however, 
a number of remarkable outliers, that may be briefly mentioned, as follows ; — 
The k^u, Rhinoclitetus juhaXus of New Caledonia, and the carle, Eurypyga ketias 
of Guiana, are each the type and single representative of a family which seems near 
the cranes in principal osteological characters {Huxley'), although pterylographi- 
cally they are more lifee herons, both possessing powder-down tracts {BartleU) ; 
and Eurypyga, in particular, resembles herons in other respects. More closely 
allied to the cranes are the trumpeters, Psopkiidce, of one genus and few species of 
South America, with the cariamas, Cariamid(x, of the same country, represented 
only by the Cariama cristata and the Chunga burmeisterii. The homed screamers, 
Palamedeidtp., of South America, consisting of three species, Patamedea comuta, 
Chauna chavaria and C. derbiana, seem to be nearer the rails, and also closely 
approach the water birds ; one of them is by some considered the nearest living 
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ally of the mesozoic Archt^opteryx. Some gigantic extinct birds belong in the 
neighborhood of the rails and coots. Decidedly rail-like and better known birds 
are the jacanas, Parridas, noted for the length of the toes, and especially of the 
clawB ; they have a sharp spur on the wing. There are less than 12 species, nsnally 
referred to several genera, of various parts of the world. Finally, the sun-birds, 
IlelioTJiithidce, are a small but remarkable family of one or two genera and about 
four species of tropical America, AfVica, and southern Asia. They have been 
classed, on account of their lobate feet and a certain general resemblance, with the 
grebes ; but the feet are like those of coots, and their whole structure shows that tbey 
belong with the ralliform birds. This completes an enumeration of the Mectorides. 

Suborder LIMICOL^. Shore Birds. (See p. 239.) 

Fami^ CHARADBIID.S!. Plover. 

This is a targe and important family of nearly a hundred species, of all parts of 
the world. Its limits are not settled, there being a few forms sometimes referred 
here, sometimes made the types of distinct families. I exclude from it the genera 
ThinocorvB, Atlagia, and C7iioni8, noted on a preceding page. The glareoles 
{QlareoUntK if not Giareolida) are a remarkable Old World form, like long-legged 
swallows, with a cuckoo's bill ; the tail is forked ; there are four toes ; the wings are 
extremely long and pointed ; the tarsi are scutellate ; the middle claw denticulate. 
The coursers, Cursortinae, are another Old World type, near the bustards, of one 
or two genera and less than ten species. In both of (hese the gape of the mouth is 
longer than in the true plovers ; the hind toe, as usual for this family, is absent in 
the coursers. The thick-knees, (EdicnemincB, are truly plover-like birds, with one 
exception belonging to the Old World, comprising about eight species of the genera 
(Edicnemus and Eaacus, All the remaining pluvialine birds appear to fall in the 

Subfamat, CHARADRIIN^. True Plffver. 

Toes generally three, the hinder absent (excepting, among our forms, gen. 1S9, 
193) ; tarsus reticulate, longer than the middle toe ; toes with a basal web ; tibiaa 
naked below. Bill of moderate length, much shorter or not longer than the head, 
shaped somewhat like that of a pigeon, with a convex bomy terminal portion, con- 
tracted behind this ; the nasal fossse rather short and wide, filled with soft skin in 
which the nostrils open as a slit, not basal, and perforate. Gape very short, reaching 
little beyond base of culmen. Whigs long and pointed, reaching, when folded, to or 
beyond the end of the tail, and sometimes spurred ; crissal feathers long and fiill ; 
tail short, generally nearly even and of 12 feathers ; body plump ; neck short and 
thick ; head large, globose, sloping rapidly to the small base of the bill, nsaally 
fblly feathered. Size moderate or small. 

Our species (excepting Aphrtza, if really belonging here) are very closely related, 
and will be readily recognized by the foregoing characters. There are in all perhaps 
sixty species. The moat singnlar of them is the Anarki/nckfis frontalis, in which 
the bill is bent sideways. Thinomis zelandice of New Zealand, JPkegomia mitchelHi 
and Oreopkilue totamrostris of Chili, are peculiar forms. Species of Cliettuaia, 
Lobivanellus, and Hoptoplerus have fleshy wattles, or a tubercle, often developed into 
a spine, on the wing, or both ; some of these, and others, are crested. These are 

[NOTT. Thegeniu <7nu, inadTsrtenlly niunlwreil S29iDUic Eef, trill be found Dext after genua 3S8.) 
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all near VafieUtts proper, and a part oftbein are 4-toed. Our 
along the Beashore, by the water's edge in o 
fields. They all perform extensive migrati 
the spring and fall, and most of them breec 
less gregarious except when breeding. Th 
voice is a mellow whistle ; the food is chiefl 
commonly four in number, speckled, very lar 
placed with the small ends t<^ether in a slight 
The aexea ore generally similar, but the eh 
Ob3. The European lapwing, Vanellas < 
Alaska, where, however, specimens were not L 

188. Genus SQUAl 
Black-beUted Plover. Beelle-headed 
Bull-head. Ox-eye. A small hind toe, 
Adult in breeding season (rarely seen in 
parts black, upper parts variegated 
with black, and white or ashy ; tail 
barred with black and white ; quills 
dusky, with large white patches. Adult 
at other times, and young : below white, 
more or less shaded with gray, the 
throat and breast speckled with dusky ; 
above blackish, speckled with white or 
yellowish ; the rump white with dark 
bars; legs dull bluish. Old ■ birds 
changing show every grade, from a few 
isolated black feathers on the under part 
11-12 ; wing 7 or more ; tail 3 ; bill \-\\ 
A bird commonly dilTiised over most par 
57,f. 4; AaD.,v, 199, pi. 315;NuTT.,ii, 

194 

( 
hea 
aba 
bell 
of 
run 
bac 
the 
gm 
ash 

FlO. IK. GolJei] Plorer; winter plumage. Q[;h' 

in the last species. 10-11 ; wing 7 or 
tarsus 1§ ; middle toe and claw 1^. ^ 
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great flocks in the fall, a well-known and highly-rated game bird. It is 

icaa distinct ; the axillare are gray. 

of the Asiatic ; rather larger and 

59, f. 5; Norr., U, 16; Aud., v, 

. , . , FULVtra var. yiegimicus, 

AX-ms Bole. 

; bead and neck nith black bands in 

i the middle toe, {jEgialUis.) 
il coverte tawny or orange-brown, 
nd tip, suffused with orange-brown 
in a part of their length, and with 
1—3 black bars ; secondaries mostly 
white, aud primaries with a white 
space ; forehead white ; a black bar 
across the crown, and two broad 
black bands on the neck and breast ; 
bill black ; feet pale grayish-blue. 
9-10; wing 6 or more; tail H, 
much rounded ; tarsus about 1^. 
North America, very abundant, 
especially on the Plains ; breeds 
anywhere, but rarely in New Eng- 
land ; name derived from its pecu- 
TT., ii, 22; Aud., v, 207, pi. 317; 

VOCIFEEUS. 

lerging into fnlvons on the nape ; a 
ick pectoral belt, grayish-brown iin 
eye; legs flesh-colored ; bill black, 
iig 08 the head ; 7-8 ; wing 4J— 5 ; 
Ltlantic and Gulf States, common ; 
o New England ; also on the Pacific 

73, f. 5 ; NuTT., ii, 21 ; Aud., v, 
WU^ONIUH. 

Ringneck. Dark ashy-brown witii 
il and pectoral black bars, iu the 
rayish-brown in the young, but still 
e ; bill moderately shoft and stout, 
'ellowish ; toes coiispicuonsly semi- 
)ug as the wings, rounded. North 

WiLS., vii, 65, pi. 59, f. 3; Nutt., 

Bd., 674. . . . BEMIPALUATU8. 

jale ashy-brown ; the black bands 
as in the last, hut very short aud 
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stumpy; edges of eyelids coloFed; no evrdent web between inner and middle 
toes, and oaty a slight one i^etween middle and outer.; size of the last, or 
rather less. Eastern and Middle itforth America; abundant on the Atlantic 
coast, breeding northward. WiLS.,, v, 3D, pi.. 37, f. 3; Ndtt., ii, 18; 
AuD,, V, 223,.pl. 3?1 ;..Casb. in Bd., 695. . ..... melodos. 

Snowy Plover., ^V^ith. a general resemblance to the last, this species is 
rather darker, (not so dark as in semipalmcUus) , and the bind head is tinged 
with fulvou8,,afl in «ii7soniua; it may be at once recognized by. its entirely 
black bill, slender,, about 8 long.; legs dark; several lateral tail feathers 
entirely white; 6j-7.long.; wing 4^i ; tail 2 or less. California coast, 
where I fonnd it abundant in winter: Ibis,. 1866, 274. It belongs to a 
different sub-group from the foregoing, and appears to be identical with the 
common Kentish plover of Europe, A., cantiana; but I have bad no 
opportunity of a direct comparison. Cass, in Bd., 696. . . camtiana. 
•" Tarsus about twice as long as the middle toe, (Podaaocya.) 
Mountain. Plover. Bill black, slender, an inch long ; middle toe and claw 
the same; tarsus 1§ ; tibise bare over J; about 9 ; wing 6 ; tail 3, nearly 
square. Above brown, all the feathera skirted with rusty, which also shades 
the breast; other under purts, forehead, and short line over eye, white; a 
coronal (and pectoral?) black band in mature plumage; quills and tail 
blackish, former with white shafts, latter tipped with whitish. Middle 
Kansas to the Pacific, common on dry plains and even in deserts; inde- 
pendent of water; feeds on insects, especially grasshoppers. I found it in 
New Mexico in June, and abundantly in California in Kovember. The 
eggs, hitherto undescribed, measure 1.40 to 1.50 in the greater axis, by 1.10 
ia the transverse-; color an olive drab with a slight brown shade, thickly 
marked, especially toward the larger end, with small sharp speckling and 
fine dotting of blalikisb, dark brown and neutral tint. (Described from two 
Specimens in the Soiitbsoniau collection, taken by Hayden, July, 1859, in 
Nebraska); Charadriua montanus AtJD., v, 213, pU 318 ; ^giaUtis montamts 
Gabb; in Bd., 693; Podasocys montanus Codes, Proc. Fhila. Acad. 1866, 
96; EiiLiOT, pi.. 39 asiaticcs var. montanus. 

193. Qenus AFHXUZA Audubon. 
SurfBirdy Dark ashy-brown, streaked with white on the head and neck, 
and in summer with chestnut and black on the back ; upper tail coverts 
white; under parts white, often ashy-sliaded, and variously marked with 
blackish ; tail black and white ; bases and shafts of primaries, most of the 
secondaries, and tips of greater coverts, white ; bill black, flesh-colored at 
base below; legs dusky-greenish; 9-10; wing about 7; tail 3 or less; 
bill 1 ; tarsus 1^, reticulate ; hind toe present ; front toes cleft to the base. 
Varies greatly in plumage with age and season. A remarkable bird, appar- 
ently a plover, connecting this family with the next, and also related to 
the sandpipers. Extensively dispersed on the coasts and islands of the Pacific. 
Cabs, in Bd., 698; Aphriza (ownaendii Amd., \, 'i'i%,\)\.Z'ii. . vikoata. 
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Var. HELAKOCEPBALD3. Black-heoded Turnitone, Without any of the chestnut 
coloration of the last, the parts that are pied in interpres being blackish ; the white 
parts, however, as before. Apparently a permanent melanism. Pacific Coast. 
Cass, in Bd., 702. 

FamU7 RECUBVIROSTiaD.S]. AvocetB. Stilts. 
Another small family, characterized by the extreme length of the slender legs, 
and the extreme alendemess of the long acute bill, which is either straight or 
curved upward. Jtecurviroslra is 4-toed, and full-webbed ; the bill is decidedly 
recurved, flattened, and tapers to a needle-like point ; the body is depressed ; the 
plumage underneath is thickened as in water birds. The species swim well. 
Simantopus is 3-toed, semipalmatc, the bill nearly straight, and not flattened ; in 
relative length of leg it is probably not surpassed by any bird whatsoever. These 
two genera, each of three or four species of various parts of the world, with 
the Cladorkynckus pectoroXia of Australia, 
I compose the family. 

198. Oen. BECUBVIROSTBA LinneeuB. 
AvQcet. Blue-stocking. "White ; back 
aDd wings with miicli black ; head and neck 
cinnaiuon-brown iu the adult, ashy in the * 
young {R. ocddentalts Cass., III. 232, pi. 
Fio. ISO. ~ Bill and foot or Avocet. 40); bill black ; legs blue; eyes red; 

16-18; wing 7-8; tail 35; tarsusSJ. Temperate N. Am. Wilb., vii, 126, pi. 
63, f. 2; NuTT.,ii, 74; AuD.,vi, 24, pi. 353; Cass, in Bd., 703. americama. 

197. Genua HZMAUTOPTTB Briseon. 
Stilt. Longshanks. Lawyer. Glossy black ; 
forebeud, sides of head and neck, rump and 
under parts, white; tail white or ashy; bill 
black ; legs canDioe. Young with back and 
wings brown. 13-15 ; wing 8-9 ; tail 3 ; 
tarsus 4., United States. "Wils., vii, 48, pi. 
58, f. 2; AuD., vi, 31, pi. 354; Nutt., ii, 8; 
Cass, id Bd., 704 nioicicollis. 

Fam. FHALAROPODID.S!. Fhalaropes. 

This is likewise a small family ; the three species 
comprising it resemble eandpipers, but are imme- ""' '"■ """" 

diately distinguished by the lobate feet ; the toes are fVimished with plain or scalloped 
membranes, like those of coots and grebes, but not so broad. The body is depressed, 
and the under plumage thick and duck-like Xo resist water, on which the birds swim with 
perfect ease and grace. The wings and tail are like those of ordinary sandpipers ; the 
tarsi are much compressed ; there is basal webbing of the toes besides the marginal 
membrane ; the bill, and some other details of form, diflbr in each of the three species. 
These birds inhabit the northern portions of both hemispheres, two of them at 
least breeding only in boreal regions, but they all wander far southward in winter. 
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STEQAlTOFirS VieiUot. 

branes straight-edged ; bill very slender, 

5 ; tail 2 ; bill, tsrsus, and middle toe, each, 

ipper tail coverts and under parts whit«; 

rii the Bide of the neck spreading into rich 

purplish-chestnut,whichalso vari< 

egates the back, and shades the 

throat ; young lacking these last 

colors. N.Am. WiL8.,,ix, 72, 

pi. 73, f. 3; NuTT., ii, 245; 

AuD., v, 299, pi. 341 ; Cabs, in 

Bd., 705 wiLSONii. 



Northern Pkalarope. Mem- 
ider, subulate. Length about 7 ; wing 4J ; 
e toe, ea«h, under 1, black. Adult dark 
le back variegated with tawny ; upper tiil 
' white ; side of the bead and neck with a 
generally meeting on the jugulum; breast 
g lacking the chestnut. NortherD M. Am., 
NAP., Am. Om. iv, 82, pi. 25; f. 2; Nutt., 
Cass, in Bd., 706. . . htperboreds. 

DUS FOAIiABOPUS. 

icalloped ; bill comparatively stout, flattened, 
th 7-8; wing 5; tail 23; bill 1, yellowish, 
h. Adnlt with the under parts purplish- 
ivhite in the young ; above variegated with 
n N. Am., U. S. during the migrations. 
UTT., ii, 236; AuD., v, 291, pi. 339; Cass. 

FULICARirS. 

■OFACID.S;. Snipe, etc. 

ll-definod and perfectly natural assemblage, one 
lilies, agreeing with plover- in most essential 
nn the pluvinline birds. In general, the bill is 
times longer than the bead, and in those cases 
I'er, it does not show the particular, somevchat 
r Charadriinm, being slender and soft-skinned 
igbt, but frequently cuned np or down. The 
row channels, range from one-half to almost the 
grooves usually occupj- the sides of the under 
correspondingly long and narrow, and nearly 
[looving, and peculiar sensitiveness are the prime 
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cbaracteristics of the scolopaciue bill. The gape, never ample, ia generally very 
short and narrow, reaching little, if any, beyond the baae of the bill. The nostrila 
are short narrow slita, exposed. The bead ia completely feathered to the bill 
(except ID one speciea), at the base of which the ptLlosia stops abruptly, without 
forming projecting anttee. The wings commonly show the thin pointed contour 
described under Limicolce, but they are occasionally short and rounded. The tail, 
always short and soft, has as a rule 12 rectricea ; in one genus, however, there are 
from 12 to 26. The crura are rarely feathered to the suflrago. The tarsi are 
scuteUat« before and behind, and reticnlate on the sides, except in the curlews, 
where they are scntellate only in front ; they are probably never entirely reticulate 
(the normal state In plover). The hallux is absent in only two or thi-ee instances ; 
the anterior toes commonly show one basal web, and often two, but in many species 
tbey are entirely cleft. The scolopacine birds are of medium and small aize, 
ranking with plover in this respect ; none attain the averse stature of Herodkmes. 

The general economy of these birds is similar to that of plover; a chief 
peculiarity being probably their mode of procuring food, by feeling for it, in the 
majority of cases, in the sand or mud with their delicately sensitive, probe-like bill. 
The eggs are commonly fonr, parti-colored, pointed at one end and broad at the 
other, placed with the small ends together in a slight nest or mere depreaaion on 
the ground ; the young run about at birth. The sexes, with very rare exceptions, 
are alike in color or nearly so, and the ? is usually a little larger than the J ; but 
the sexual distinctions are very jarely strong enough to be perfectly reliable (remark- 
able exception in gen. 218). Color distinctions with age, likewise, are rarely 
marked ; but on the contrary, seasonal plumages are, in many cases, as throughout 
the sandpipers, very strongly indicated, the nuptial dress being entirely different 
. fh)m that worn the rest of the year. Excepting a few speciea that frequent dry open 
places like many plover, these birds are found by the watfr's edge where the ground 
is soft and oozy — in moist thickets, low rank meadows, bogs and marshes, by the 
riverside, and on the seashore. Some are solitary, but the majority are gregarious 
when not breeding, and many gather in immense flocks, especially during the 
extensive migrations that nearly all perform. The voice is a mellow pipe, a sharp 
bleat, or a harsh scream, according to' the species. Few birds surpass the snipe in 
sapid quality of flesh, and many kijids rank high in the estimation of the sportsman 
and epicure. The family is cosmopolitan, but the majority inhabit the northern 
hemisphere, breeding in boreal regions. There are about ninety well-determined 
species of scolopacine birds, referable perhaps to fifteen tenable genera, although 
many more than this are often employed. Various attempts to divide the group into 
sub-families have met with little success, owing to the close intergradation of the 
several types. Alt the leading forms of the family, with most of the lesser genera, 
are represented in this country, and are indicated by the specific descriptions given 
beyond ; while its entire composition may be pointed out and rendered perfectly 
intelligible by a brief summary: — 

a. In woodcock (gen. 201-2) and true snipe (203) the ear appears below and 
not behind the eye, which is placed far back and high up; and if the brain be 
examined, it will be found curiously tilted over so that its anatomical base looks 
forward. The bill is perfectly striught and much longer than the head, deep-grooved 
to the very end, which is either knobbed, or widened juat behind the tip, where 
there is a furrow in the flattened culmen. The membranous covering is abundantly 
supplied with nerves ; this organ constitutes a probe of delicate sensibility, an 
efficient instrument of touch, used Uy feel for food below the surface of the ground. 
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In the dried state, the sod skin shrinks tight like parchment to the bone, and 
becomes stndded with small pits. The gape of the month is extremely short and 
narrow ; the toes are cleft ; the legs, neck and wings are comparatively short, and 
the body is rather full. There are no obvious seasonal or sexnal differences in 
plumage. Not completely gregarious ; no sncb flights of woodcock and tme 
snipe occur as are usually witnessed among sandpipers and bay-snipe ; they 
inhabit the bog and brake rather than the open waterside ; they cannot be 
treacherously massacred by scores, like some of their relatives ; they are knowing 
birds, if their brains are npset, and their successfhl pursuit calls into action all the 
better qualities of the true sportsman. There is but one species of PkUohda ; two 
or three of Scohpax, and about twenty of GalUnago. The curious circumstance 
occurs, among the latter, that the tail feathers range from 12 to 26 in different 
species ; and in those with the higher numbers, several pairs arc narrow and linear — 
a character upon which the genus Spilura rests. — The singular genus Rhynchaa, 
with two species, R. capensU (Africa) and R. semicollaris (S. America), may belong 
here. — Macrorltamphus (204), containing only our species, and one other, Jtf. semi- 
palmatus of the Old World, has the bill exactly as in GaMinago, but is distinguished 
by more pointed wings, and difierently proportioned legs, with basal webbing of 
the toes. It stands exactly between the tme snipe and 

b. The godwits (213), in which we find the same very long, wholly grooved, 
and extremely sensitive bill, which, however, is not dilated at the end, nor f\irrowed 
on the cnlmen, and is bent slightly upward ; the gape, as before, is exceedingly con- 
stricted. The toes show a basal web. These are rather large birds, with the colors 
and general aspect of curlews, but the bill is not decurved and the tarsi are scutel- 
late behind. They frequent marshes, hays and estuaries, and are among the 
misceUaneons assortment of birds that are collectively designated "bay-snipe." 
There are only five or six species, of the single genus Limosa. The Tavkiacinerea 
of various parts of the Old World, with the bill recun-ed almost as in an avocet, 
stands between the godwits and tattlers. 

c. The sandpipers (gen. 205-212) are a rather extensive group, notable for the 
variation in minor details of form, that it shows with almost every species — a cir- 
cumstance that has caused the erection of a number of unwarranted genera. Here 
the bill retains much of the sensitiveness of a snipe's, and the gape likewise is 
much constricted ; but the bill is much shorter, averaging about equal to the head. 
One trivial circumstance aflbrda a good clue to this group ; the tail feathers are plain 
colored, or with simple edgings, while in almost all the species of other groups these 
feathers are barred crosswise. In this group the seasonal changes of plumage are 
very great; the proportions of the legs, and webbing of the toes, are variable 
witb the species, but as a rule, the toes are cleft to the base (not so in 205, 206), 
and four in number (except 212), The sandpipers belong particularly to the 
northern hemisphere, and breed in higji latitudes j they perform extensive migra- 
tions, and in winl«r spread over most of the world. Among them are the most 
diminutive of waders. They are probably without exception gregarious, and otleu 
fleck the beach in vast multitudes ; they live by preference in open wet places, 
rather than in fens and marshes, and feed by probing, like snipe ; the voice is 
mellow and piping. They are pretty well distinguished from both the foregoing, 
though gen. 203 connects with the snipe through 201 ; but shade directly into the 
following group; for instance, gen. 218-19-20, if not also 217, have been calle<1 
Tringa, and "sandpiper." Nearly ail the forms of sandpiper are described in 
detail beyond. There arc in all about 20 species. The only generic forms not 
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represented in this country are the Limicola platyrhyncha, the peculiarity of which 
is expressed in its name ; and the Eurinorhyncliua pygmveus, a wonderfiil and 
exceedingly rare apecies, in which the bill is expanded and flattened at the end, 
somewhat as in the apooabill. The singular PhUomaclius pugnax should perhaps 
rather come here than among 

d. The tattlers, with which it is ranged, beyond. In this, the latest and most 
varied group, the bill has comparatively little of the sensitiveness of that of all the 
foregoing, and the gape is longer, extending obviously beyond the base of the 
culmen, and sometimes to nearly below the eyea. It varies much in length and 
shape, but it is usually longer than the head, and very slender, not often grooved 
to the tip, and is either straight, or bent slightly upward. The body and its 
members are commonly more elongate than in the foregoing, the toes have a basal 
web or two, and the hinder is always present. The tail is usually barred. They are 
noisy, restless birds of the marshes and sand-flats and mud-bars of estuaries, and 
apparently do not probe for food to any extent ; they gain their name from their 
harsh voice. The yellowshanks is a typical example of the group ; most of the 
species cluster close about this type, and ought to go in the single genus Totanus. 
Gen. 217, 219, 220, are another slight group. The only extra-limital form is the 
Prosobonia kucoptera, of the Sandwich Islands, a curious species, apparently near 
220. There are about 18 species in all, universally distributed. Finally, 

e. The curlews (gen. 222) are distinguished by the downward curvature, extreme 
slenderness, and usually great length of the bill, with the slight scntellation of the 
tarsus. In size and general appearance they are near the godwlts ; they inhabit 
all parts of the world. They all belong to the genus Numenius, which has about a 
dozen species — excepting the Ibidorhyndia strvtkeraii oi Asia, which is a three-toed 
curlew, not showing the coloration characteristic of the rest. 

201. Q6QUB PHILOHELA. Graf. 

American Woodcodc. JBogsncker. First three primaries attenuate and 
fuleate ; wiugs short ; when closed, the quills hidden by the coverts and 



Fia. lai. Wi>odcack; with altenaale 

tertiaries ; tibiee feathered to the joint ; tarsi shorter than middle toe, 
scutellate before and behind ; toes slender, free to the base ; bill much longer 
than the head, stout and deep at base, grooved nearly its whole length, the tip 
knobbed ; gape very short and narrow ; ear under the eye, which is set in the 
back upper corner of the head ; colors above variegated and harmoniously 
blended black, brown, gray and russet ; below pule warm browu of variable 
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^ 10-11; 9 11-12; exteut 16-18; wing 4i-5; bill 2^-3; tarsus 
iddle toe and claw IJ ; weight 5-9 oz. Bogs, swamps, wet woodland 
;ld3. Eastern U. S. and Canada. Wils., vi, 40, pi. 48, f. 2; Ntjtt., 
; Add., vi, 15, pi. 352; Cass, in Bd., 709 minoe. 

202. Qeoua SCOLOFAX IdnneBus. 
opean Woodcock. First pnnaary alone attenuate ; wings more pointed 
1 the last; one-third larger; weight 12-15 oz. This bii-d has not 
,0 been formally introduced to our fauna in any systematic treatise; 
ire are sovera] authentic instances of its capture in this country, and 
nquestioniibly entitled to a place here, as a straggler from Europe. 
iBwis, American Sportsman, ed. of 1868, p. Hj9, footnote (New 
) ;LAWH.,Ann. Lye. N. Y. 186(>, 292 (Rhode Island and New Jersey) ; 
, Am. Jouni. Sci. xli, 1866, 25 (Newfoundland). Sportsmen who get 
of this sort, will do well to report the fact at once. Of all the snipe- 
rds of this country, called "Scolopax," the present is the only one to 
the name is strictly applicable bcsticola. 

203, QenuB GAI^IiINAaO Iieaob. 

encan Snipe. Wilton's Snipe. Bill much longer than the head, 
tly straight, soft to the end, where it is somewhat widened and grooved 
' ; gape narrow, not reaching beyond base of culmen ; ear under eye ; 
feathered not quite to the joint ; tarsus a little shorter than middle toe 
aw; toes perfectly free. Crown black, with a pale middle stripe; 
back varied with black, bright bay and tawny, 
the latter forming two lengthwise stripes on the 
scapulars ; neck and breast speckled with brown 
and dusky ; lining of wings barred with black and 
white ; tail usually of 16 feathers, barred with 
black, white and chestnut; sides waved with 
dusky; belly dull white ; quills blackish, the outer 
white-edged. Length 9-11; wings 4J-5J ; bill 
about 2J; whole naked portion of leg and foot 
about 3. This is the genuine snipe, of all the 
birds loosely so called; its name of "English" 
snipe is a misnomer, as it is indigenous to this 
■y, and distinct from any European species, though closely resembling 
f them. Open wet places of North America, at large; migratory. 
,, vi, 18 ; pi. 47, f. 2 ; Nutt., ii, 185 ; Add., v, 339, pi. 350 ; Cass. 
I., 700. Scolopax drummondii and S. douglasii Sw., F. B.-A., ii, 
S. leucurusli}., ibid. bOl wilsosh. 

204. Qenna IfACRORHAKFHTTS Leaoh. 
i-breasted Snipe. Gray Snipe. Brown-back. Dowitclter. A very 
■like bird, with the bill exactly as in Gallinago, but readily distinguished 
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generically : legs long ; tibiie bare upwards of 3 of an inch ; tarsus longer 
than middle toe and claw ; outer nud middle toes connected l>y an evident 
membrane ; tail of 12 feathers. Tail and its coverts, at all seasons, conspic- 
uously barred with black and white (or tawny) ; lining of wings, and axillars, 
the same ; quills dusky, shaft of first primary, and tips of secondaries except 
the long inner ones, white; bill and feet cfreenish-blnck. In summer, 
brownish-black above, variegated with bay; below, brownish-red, variegated 
with dusky; a tawny superciliary stripe, and a dark one from bill to eye. 



In winter, plain gray above, and on the breast, with few or no traces of 
black and bay, the belly, line over eye, and under eyelid, white. 10-11 ; 
wing 5-5J ; tail 2J; hill about 2^ ; tarsus IJ; middle toe and claw 1}, 
A variety of this bird is almost a foot long, the bill upward of 3 inches 
(M. acohpaceus Lawk., Ann. Lye. 1852, 4, pi. 1; Cass, in Bd., 712). 
North America, at large"; abundant, migratory; it generally flies in large 
compact flocks, like the sandpipers and shore-birds generally, rather than 
singly or in wisps like the true snipe ; and prefers the shores of bays and 
estuaries, instead of wet meadows. WiLS., vii, 45, pi. 58, f. 1; Nutt., ii, 
181; AuD., vi, 10, pi. 351 ; Cass, in Bd., 712 griseus. 

806. Oenus 1IICROFAX.A1IU. Baird. 
iStilt Sandpiper. Bill much as in the last genus, but shorter, less 
evidently widened at the end and not so distinctly furrowed on top, some- 
times perceptibly curved; legs very long; tibite bare an inch; tarsus as long 
as the bill, both 1J-1§ ; feet semipalmate, the front toes being connected by 
two evident webs; middle toe 1. Length 8-9; wing 5; tail 2i ; plumage 
resembling that of the lust species, its changes the same. Adult in summer: 
above blackish, each feather edged and tipped with white and tawny or bay, 
which on the scapulars becomes scalloped; auriculars chestnut; a dusky 
line from bill to eye, and a light reddish superciliary one ; upper tail coverts 
white with dusky bars ; primaries dusky with blackish tips ; tail feathers 12, 
ashy-gray, their edge and a central field white ; under parts mixed reddish, 
black and whitish, in streaks on the jugulum, elsewhere in bars; bill and 
feet greenish-black. Young, and adult in winter: aahy-gray above, with or ■ 
without traces of black and bay, the feathers usually with white edging ; line 
over the eye and under parts white, the jugulura and sides suffused with the 
color of the back, and streaked with dusky; logs usually pale. N. Am., 
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generally dispersed, but apparently not very common anywhere j "West Indies 
in winter; U. S. during the migratiuDs; breeds in high latitudes. Ain>., 
V, 271, pi. 334; Nctt., ii, 138, 140, 141 ; Sw., F. B.-A. ii, 379, 380, pi. 
66; Ca83. in Bd., 726; Codes, Pi-oc. Phila. Acad. 1861, 174. himamtopcs. 

206. Oenufl EREUZrETES lUiger. 
Semipalmaied Sandpiper. Peep. BUI, tarsus and middle toe with its. 
claw, about eqnal to each other, an inch or less long, but bill very variable, 
and apt to be shorter — |-J ; feet semipalmate, with two evident webs; 
length 5i-6i ; wing 3J-3i ; tail 2, doubly emargiuate, the central feathers 
projecting. Adult in summer : above, variegated with black, bay, and aahy 
or white, each feather with a black field, reddish edge and whitish tip; 
rump, and upper tail coverts except the lateral ones, blackish ; tail feathers 
ashy-gray, the central darker ; primaries dusky, the shaft of the first white ; 
a dusky line from bill to eye, and a white superciliary line; 
below, pure white, usually rufescent on the breast, and with 
more or less dusky speckling on the throat, breast and sides, 
, in young birds usually wanting ; in winter the upper parts 
mostly plain ashy-gray ; but in &ay plumage and under any 
variation, the species is known by its small size and 
no. 1G&. semipalmate feet. The extreme variation in the length of 
the bill is from i to Ii, or 86 per cent, of the average (5). N. Am., 
everywhere an abundant and well known little bird, thronging our beaches 
during the migrations. Tringa semipalmata WiLS., vti, 131, pi. 63, f. 4; 
NuTT., ii, 136; AuD., v, 277, pi. 336; Ereuneies petrijicatus Cass, in 
Bd., 724; E.puaillus Coues, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1861, 177. Yas.occidenldiis 
Lawk., iiiti, 1864, 107; Elliot, pi. 41 pusillds. 

207-11. Oenus VBINQA IdmueuB. 

•Bill, tarsus, aod middle toe with claw, of about equal length. (Actodroma*.') 
t Upper tail coverts (except the lateral Beries) black or very dark brown; 
jugulum with an ashy or brownish suffusion, and dusky streaks. 

Least Sandpiper. Peep. Smallest of the sandpipers ; 5 J— 6 ; wing 3i-3i ; 
tail 2 or less; bill, tarsus, and middle toe with claw, about %; bill black; 
legs dusky-greenish; upper parts in summer with each feather blackish 
centrally, edged with bright bay, and tipped with ashy or wbit« ; in winter, 
and in the young, simply ashy ; quills blackish, the shaft of the first white; 
tail feathers gi-ay with whitish edges, the central blackish, usually with 
reddish edges; crown not conspicuously difiereut from hind neck; chestnut 
edgings of scapulars usually scalloped ; below, white, marked as above 
stated. North America, very abundant ; this species and the last are usually 
confounded under the common uame of " sandpeeps," and look much alike ; 
but a glance at the toes is sufficient to distinguish them. Tringa jninvlilla 
ViBiLLOT; CouBS, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1861, 191 ; T. pusilla WiLS., v, 32, 
pi. 37, f. 4; Add., v, 280, pi. 337; T. minxUa Sw., F. B.-A., ii, 385; 
NuTT., ii, 119 ; T. wilsoni Nctt., ii, 121 ; Cass, in Bd., 721. minutilla. 
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Baird's Sandpiper. Medium; 7-7^; wing4J-43; tail 2i; bill, tarsus, 
and middle toe with claw about % \ bill and feet black ; colors almost exactly 
as in the last species ; edgings of upper plumage rather tawny than chestnut ; 
jugular suffusion pale, rather fulvous, the streaks small and sparse, some- 
times almost obsolete. North and South America ; rare on the Atlantic 
coast (Long Island, Benshaw; Am. Nat. vi, 306). Tringa scMnzii 
WooDH., Sitgreaves Rep. 1853, 100. T. bonaparCei Cass, in Bd., 722 (in 
part), r. macwfata, ScHLEGEL, Mus. Pays-Bas, Scdopaces, 39 (in part). 
A. bairdii. Codes, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1861, 194 ; 1866, 97 ; Sclatek, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1862, 369 (Mexico) ; 1867, 332 (Chili, etc.) ; Dall and Bans., 
Trans. Chicago Acad, i, 292 (Alaska) ; Allen, Bull. M. C. Z., 1872, 182 
(Kansas); Harting, Ibis, 1870, 151 (S. Africa I) bairdii. 

Pectoral Sandpiper. Jack Snipe. Grass Snipe. Large; 8J-9 ; wing 
5-5J ; bill, tarsus, and middle toe with claw about 1 J ; bill and feet greenish ; 
crown noticeably different from cervix ; edging of scapulars bright chestnut, 
straight-edged; chin whitish, definitely contrasted with the heavily ashy- 
shaded and sharply dusky-streaked jugulum. North America, abundant. 
Nim., ii. 111 ; AuD,, v, 259, pi. 359 ; Cass, in Bd., 720. . maculata. 

tt Upper tail coverts white, with or without dusky marks; jugulum sharply 
streaked, but with little or no ashy suffusion. 

While-rumped Sandpiper. Medium; size of bairdii; feet black; bill 
black, light-colored at base below; plumage as in the foregoing species, 
excepting the above particulars. Au ashy wash on the jugulum is hardly 
appreciable except in young birds, and then it is slight ; the streaks nro 
very numerous, broad and distinct, extending as specks nearly or quite to 
the bill, and as shaft lines along the sides ; while the white upper tail coverts 
are a dingnostic feature. Eastern N. Am. to the Bocky Mountains. 
Western? An abundant species ^long the Atlantic Coast. T. schinzii 
Sw., Fn. Bor.-Am. ii, 384; Nctt., ii, 109; Aod., v, 275; T. bonaparlii 
Ca83, in Bd., 275 bonapartki. 

Cooper's Sandpiper. Largest ; 9 J ; wing 5f ; tail 2f ; bill IJ ; tarsus IJ ; 

Like the last in color. Long Ishind ; only one specimen known. It is 

uncertain whether this is a good species or an unusual state of T. canulus 

or A. maculata. Bd., 716 ; Couks, Proc. Phila. Aead. 1861, 202. cooperii. 

" Bill, tarsus, and middle toe, obviously not of equal length. 

X Tarsus shorter than middle toe j tibite feathered. {ArquateUa.) 

Purple Sandpiper. Bill little longer than head, much longer than tarsus, 
straight or nearly so ; tibial fenthers long, reaching to the joint, though 
the legs are really bare a little way nbove ; tarsus shorter than middle toe ; 
8-9 ; wing 5 ; tail 23, rounded ; bill IJ ; tarsus % ; middle toe 1 or a little 
more. Adult : above ashy-black with purplish and violet reflections, most of 
the feathers with pale or white edging; secondaries mostly white; line over 
eye, eyelids, and under parts white, the breast and jiignlum a pale cast of 
the color of the back, and sides mnrked with the same. In winter, and 
most immature birds, the colors arc similar but much duller; very young 
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ecapulnra; belonr, uDifortn broivnUh-red, iniich as ia tho robin, fudiiig into 
white OD tho flanks and crissum ; upper tail coverts white with dusky bars ; 
tail ftjathera and Becondarios grayish-ash with white edges ; quilU blackish, 
gray on the inner weba and with white shafts; bill and feet blackish. 
Young: above clear ash, with numerous black-and-white semicircles; below 
white, more or leas tinged with reddish, dusky-speckled on breast, wavy- 
barred on sides. Atlantic coast, abundant. Wils., vii, 36, 43, pi. 57, f. 2, 
5 J NuTT., ii, 125 ; Aud., v, 254, pi. 328 ; Cass, in Bo., 715. . oandtos. 

aia, Oeniis CAIiIDBIS Cuvier. 

Sanderling. Ruddy Plover. No hind toe ; otherwise, form exactly as 

in Tringa proper; 7J-8 ; wing 4J— 5 ; tail 2J ; bill about 1; tarsus 1 or 

rather less; middle toe and claw %, Adult in summer: head, neck and 

upper parts varied with black, ashy and bright 

reddish ; below from the breast pure white ; tail 

' except central feathers light ash, nearly white ; 

[irtmarics gray with blackish edges and tips, the 

shafts of all and bases of most, white ; secondaries 

white except a space at the end, and greater coverts 

broadly white-tipped ; bill and feet black. Adult 

in winter, and young : little or no reddish ; speckled 

with black aud white, or ash and white, below 

Fio.iaT. Foot of SaniJorling. , ., ,. . i- j <l ■ i 

white, sometimes tawny-tmged on the jugulum. 
N. Am., coastwise, abundant. WlLS., vii, 68, 129, pi. 59, f. 4 ; pi. 63, f. 3 ; 
Ndtt.. ii, 4; AuD., v, 287, pi. 338; Cass, in Bd., 723. . . arbnaria. 

213. Q«nu8 IitUOSA BrisBon. 
Great Marbled Qodwil. Marlin. Tail barred throughout with black and 
rufous ; rump and upper tail coverts like the back ; no pure white anywhere. 
General plumage rufous or cinnamon-browu ; below, nearly unmarked and 
of very variable shade, usually deepest on 
the lining of the wings ; above, variegated 
with black and brown or gray ; quills rufous 
and black ; bill flesh colored, largely tipped 
with black; feet dark. Large; 16-22; wing 
about 9 ; tail about 3J ; bill 4r-5, grooved 
nearly to the end, usually slightly recurved ; 
tibiiB bare 1-1 J ; tarsus 2J-3i, scutellate 
before and behind; toes IJ, stout. Tem- 
perate North America, abundant; conspic- 
uous by its size and coloration among the 
waders that throng the shores and muddv 

, , - , , . , . Pio. 168. Oreit Harbled OadwU. 

or sandy oars ot bays and estuaries during 

the migration ; breeds in the U. S. as well as northward. Wils., vii, 30, pi. 

56, f. 1 ; Nun., ii, 173 ; Aud., v, 331, pi. 348 ; Casb. in Bd., 740. fedoa. 
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abundant, migratory ; like the last, a restless noisy denizen of the marshes, 
bays and estuaries. WiLS., vi, 57, pi. 58 ; Nutt., ii, 148 ; Aud., v, 316, 
pi. 345; Cass, in Bd., 731 mblanoleucos. 



^"^^ 



Fio. liO. Greater Tell-tale. 



Lesser TeU-iale. Tellowshanks. A miniature of the last ; colors pre- 
cisely the same ; legs comparatively longer ; hill grooved rather farther. 
Length under 12 ; wing nnder 7 ; tail under 3 ; bill under 2 ; tarsus about 2 ; 
middle toe and claw, and bare tibia, each, 1}. Eastern (and Western?) 
M. Am., abundant, in the same places as the last. Wils., vii, 55, pi. 57 ; 
Nutt., ii, 152; Add.,v, 313, pi. 344; Cass, iu Bd., 732. . . flavipes. 

Greens/tanks. Size and form almost exactly as in the last species; bill 
longer, about 2^ ; colors nearly the same, hut hill and legs greenish; rump 
and lower back, as well as the biil and its coverts, white, with more or fewer 
dark marks. Florida. T. glatlts Aud., r, 321, pi. 346; Nutt., ii, 68; 
Glottis jloridanus Cass, in Bd., 730. There is no reason to suppose that 
this biixl is any thing more than a straggler to this country; Audubon'ei 
specimen is absolutely identical with European ones .... OHLOBOPUS. 

•"•Toes with inner web nidimcatary ; legs blackish. (Rhyacophilus.) 

Solitary Tattler. Bill perfectly straight, very slender, grooved little h6yond 
ita middle ; 8-9 ; wing 5 ; tail 2^ ; bill, tarsus, and middle toe, each about 
1-li ; tibiaj bare %. Dark lustrous olive-brown, streaked on the head and 
neck, elsewhere finely speckled, with whitish; below, white, jugulum and 
sides of neck with brownish suffusion, and dusky streaks, rump and upper 
tail coverts like the hack ; tail, 
axillars and lining of wings beauti '{^|^ 
fully barred with black and white, \ 
quills entirely blackish ; bill and feet ' 
blackish ; young duller above, leas 
speckled, jugulum merely suffused w 

.^, . . , XT * ■ Fro 1 1 Sollt»i7 Taltlor 

With grayish- brown. N. America, 

abundant, migratory ; a shy, quiet inhabitant of wet woods, moist meadows 
and secluded pools, rather than of the marshes ; breeds in mountainous 
portions of the U. S., and northward. Wils., vi, 53, pi. 58; Nutt., ii, 
159; Aud., V, 309, pi. 343; Cass, in Bd., 733 solitakius. 
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^BUrOOIDES Sonaparte. 
irt, straight, grooved nearly to tip ; 7-8 ; 
)ill, tarsus and middle toe, each, about 1. 
actly as in a cuckoo) with a coppery lustre, 
'er eye, and entire under parts, pure white, 
ick spots, larger and more crowded in the 9 
in very young birds ; secondaries broadly 
white-tipped and inner primaries with a 
white spot ; most of the tail feathers like 
the back, with subterminal black bar and 
white tip; bill pale yellow, tipped with 
black ; feet flesh-color. N. Am., extremely 
abundant everywhere near water, and 
breeding throiighont the country ; famil- 
eetwcet, teeter-tail, tip-up, etc., these last 
to its habit (shared by allied species) of 
istom as marked as the continual bobbing of 
and others. Nest a slight affair of dried 
a field or orchard, but generally near water ; 
colored, blotched with blackish and neutral 
1; Ndtt., ii, 162; Add., v, 303, pi. 342; 

MACULARIDS. 

SUiOMACHUS Hoebring. 

Mil straight, about as ]oug as the head, 

ichiug behind culmen ; outer and middle toe 

burred ; g in the .breeding seasou with the 
, nnd the neck with an extravagant ruff of 
idlcssly variable in color; about 10; wing 
IS 1}; middle toe and claw 1^ ; 9 smaller, 

ruff. A widely distributed bird of the Old 
; occasionally killed on the coast of New 

; some half dozen instances are recorded. 
737; Lawr., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1852, 220 
. Nat. vi, 306 (Massachusetts) . . puonax. 

ICTITUBTTS Bonaparte. 
'and Plover. Field Plover. Bill straight, 
rooved J its length, the gape very deep, 
eyes, the feathers extending on the upper 
wer, which do not fill the interramal space ; 
a wing, graduated ; tarsi much longer than 
are nearly the length of the latter ; length 
ill l-lj ; middle toe and claw the same ; 
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tar&ns about 2. Above blackish, with a slight greenish reflection, varie- 
gated with tawny and whitish; below, pale tawny of varying shade, 
bleaching on throat and belly ; jugiilum with streaks, breast and sides with 
arrowheads and bars, of blackish ; axillars and lining of wings pure 
white, black-barred; quills blackish, with white bars on the inner webs; 
tMl varied with tawny, black and white, chiefly in bars ; hill and legs pale, 
former black-tipped. N. Am., abundant, migratory; a highly esteemed 
game bird found usually in flocks, in fields, not necessarily near water; 
feeds chiefly on insects. Wits., vii, 63, pi. 59, f. 2; AuD., v, 248, pi. 
327; NuTT., ii, 168; Cass, in Bd., 737 babtramius. 



aao. GenuB THTIfGITBS Cabania, 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper. Bill extremely small and slender, appearing 
the more so because of the extension of the feathers on its base — on the 
upper mandible, quite to the nostrils, nevertheless not reaching nearly bo far 
as on the sides of the lower, and the interramal space completely filled ; 
gape reaching beyond base of culmen ; basal webbing of toes rudimentary, 
hardly noticeable; tail rounded, with pnijecting central feathers; 7—8; 
wing 5— 5J ; t;iil 2^ ; tarsus IJ ; middle toe and claw, and bill, under an inch. 
Quills largely white on the inner web, and with beautiful black marbling or 
mottling, best seen from below; tail unbarred, gray, the central feathers 
darker, all with subterminal black edging and white tips ; crown and upper 
parts blackish, the feathera with whitish and tawny edging, especially on the 
wings; sides of the head, neck all ronnd, 
and under parts, pale rufous, or fawn color, 
speckled on the neck and breast with dusky ; 
bill black; feet greenish-yellow. N. Am., 
generally distributed in open country, but 
apparently not abundant; a remarkable bird _ „ , .„ ^ . 

'■'■,'' . . FiO. ITS, Bnir-breaBlod Sundplper. 

both in form and coloration, in the latter 

respect somewhat resembling the foregoing, with which it shares many 

habits. NDTT.,ii,113;AuD.,v,264,pI. 331; CASS.inBD., 739. rufescens. 

221. Genus HETBBOSCELtTS Baird. 
Wandering Tattler. Bill straight, stout, compressed, grooved about 8 "ta 
length, gape reaching beyond base of culmen; legs rather short, nigous, 
reticulate, scutellatc only in front of the tarsus; outer toe with an evident 
basal web, inner with a rudimentary one ; lOJ ; wing 6J ; tail 3i ; bill 1 J ; 
tarsus li ; tail unbarred ; plumage variable, generally uniform plumbeous- 
gray above, below white shaded on breast and sides, or barred on the latter, 
with the color of the upper parts. A species of almost univeraal distribution 
on the coasts and islands of the Pacific, described under at least twelve 
different names, without counting its various generic appellations. H. 
brevipes Cass, in Bd., 734. incanus. 
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222. Oenoa 1SVT£ENIUB LinnsuB. 
Long-iilled Curlew. Sickle-bill. Bill of extreme length and curvature, 
measuring from 5 to 8 or 9 inches; total length about 2 feet; wing a foot 
or Ies3; tail about 4 inches; taraua 2^2^, scutcIUte only in front. 
Plumage very similar to that of the godwtt ; 
prevailing tone rufous, of varying intensity in 
different birds and on different parts of the same 
bird, usually more intense under the wing than 
i elsewhere ; below, the jugulum streaked, and 
the breast and sides with arrow-heads and bars, 
of dusky; above, variegated with black, especi- 
ally on the crown, back and winces; tail barred 

Fio. 171. LongblUed Curlew. ■' ,,, .- , 

throughout with black and rufous ; secondanes 
rufous ; primaries blackish and rufous ; no pure white anywhere ; bill black, 
the under mandible flesh colored for some distance; legs dark. Temperate 
N. Am., abundant; breeds in the U. S. "VViLS., viii, 23, pi. 64; Ntrrr., 
ii, 94; Aud., vi, 35, pi. 355; Cass, in Bd., 743. . . . lonoirostris. 

Hudsonian Curlew. Jack Curlew. Bill medium, 3 or 4 inches long; 
length 16-18 ; wing 9 ; tail 3J ; tarsus 2i-2J. Plumage as in last species 
in pattern, but general tone much paler; quills barred. N. Am., abundant; 
breeds in British America ; U. S. chiefly during the migrations. Scolopax 
borealis Wils., vii, 92, pi. 56; N. intermedins Nutt., ii, 100. Add., vi, 
42, pi. 356; Nutt., ii, 97 ; Cass, in Bd., 744 htjdsonicus. 

Esquimaux Curlew. Dough-bird. Bill small, under 3 inches long; 
length 12-15 inches ; wing under 9 ; tail 3 ; tarsus 2. Plumage iu tone and 
pattern almost exactly as in the last species, but averaging more rufous, 
especially under the wings, and primaries not barred. N. Am., abundant; 
distribution much as in the last species. Swains., Fn. B.-Am., ii, 378, pi. 
65 ; Nutt., ii, 101 ; Add., vi, 45, pi. 357 ; Cass, in Bd., 744. borealis. 

Suborder HERODION^ES. Herons and (heir AUies. 
The character of this group has been indicated on p. 240. 

Family- TANTALID.S!. Ibises. Spoonbills. 

Under this head 1 associate the genera Tantalus, Platalea and Ibis, with its 
subdivisions ; all of these, especially the first, ore very nearly related to the storks 
{Ckoniidce) ; the last two agree more closely with each other, in the remarkable 
smallness of the tongue, and other characters. In all, the pteryloais is more or 
less completely atork-Iifce. The head is more or leas perfectly bare of feathers in 
the adult state, downy in young. Birds of medium and very large size, long- 
legged, long-necked and small-bodied, like the cranes, storks and herons, with 
ample, more or less rounded wings, of which the inner quills are very large ; tail 
very short, usually, if not aln-ays, of 12 broad rectrices; tibia; bare for a long 
distance ; tarsi reticulate, or scutellatc in iVont only ; toes four, the anterior webbed 
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at base, the binder lengthened and inserted Iot 
cranes) ; middle claw not peetinate as in the li 
trine inhabitants of the warmer i)art3 of th{ 
other animals. The sexes are alike ; the 
young different. The manifest modiScation 
of the bill is the principal external character 
of the three subfamilies into which the group 
is divisible. 

Subfamily TANTALIN^. Wood Ibises. 
Bill long, extremely stout at base, where 
it is as broad as the face, gradually tapering 
to the decurved tip, without pasal groove or 
membrane, the nostrils directly perforating 
its substance. One genus and three or four 
species of America, Africa, Southern Asia, 
and port of the East Indies. 

224. Genus TAITTAIi'D'S Linneus. 

Wood Ibis. Adult with head and 
part of the neck naked, corrugate, bluis 
plumage eutirely white, excepting the quil 
which are glossy black ; young with the h 
dark gray, the quills and tail blackish ; 
inches; bill 8-9; tarsus 7-8. Wooded 
states, N. to Ohio and the Caroliiias, W. I 
rious ; nests in trees and bushes. WiLa 
AuD., vi, 04, pi. 361 ; Bd., 682. . . 

Subfamily IBIDIJH 
Bill long, very slender, curved throughout, 
tip (thus closely resembling a curlew's). The 
among which minor details of form vary coi 
having been made the type of some genus. The 
the tarsi scutellate in fl-ont, and Geronticus, w 
species vary in the nakedness of the head, it 
herons, and in none is it complete, as in the p 

226-e. Genus IBIE 
Glossy Ibis. Plumage rich dark chcsti 
with purplish reflections ou the head, \ 
young similar, much duller, or grayish-b 
neck, which are white-streaked. Claws s 
only about the eyes and between the forkf 
wing 10-11; tail 4; bill 4 J ; tarsus 3i ; 
generally but irregularly distributed, chie 
wise; N". casually to New Ejigland. B 
NuTT., ii, iiS; Aud., vi, 50, 358 ; Bd., 
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the beautiAil cresta and dorsal plumes that ornament many species, but which, as a 
rule, are worn only during the breeding season. These features will eufflce to deter- 
mine the Ardeidm, taken in connection with the more general ones indicated under 
hewi of Herodiones, and the details given beyond. 

The boat-billed heron of Central America, with a singnlar shape of the bill that 
has su^eatcd the name, and the four pairs of powder-down tracts, constitutes one 
subfamily, Cancrominae. The still more remarkable Balfenkeps rex, of Africa, with 
an enormous bead and bill, thick neck, and one pair of such tracts, is probably 
assignable here as a second subfamily, BcUcBnicepinm ; but it approaches the storks, 
and may form a separate intermediate family. The disputed cases of Mhinocketu», 
Ewjfpyga and Scopiis have been already mentioned ; these five forms aside, the 
bcrona all fall in the single 

Subfamily ARDEINjE. True Heronn. 

Bill longer than head, straight, or very nearly bo, more or less compressed, acnt«, 
cultrate (with sharp cutting edges) ; upper mandible with a long groove ; nostrils 
more or less linear, pervious. Head narrow and elongate, sloping down to the bill, 
its sides flattened. Lores naked, rest of head feathered, the fVontal feathers 
extending in a rounded outline on the base of the culmen, generally to the nostrils. 
Wings broad and ample ; the inner quills usually as long as the primariea, when 
closed. Tail very short, of twelve (usually), or fewer soft broad feathers. Tibise 
naked below, sometimes for a great distance. Tarsi scutellate in fhjnt, and some- 
times behind, generally reticulate there and on the sides. Toes long and slender ; 
the outer usually connected with the middle by a basal web, the binder very long 
(for this order), inserted on the level of the rest. Hind claw lai^r and more 
curved than the middle one (always?) ; the middle claw pectinate. 

The group thus defined offers little variation in form ; all the numerous genera 
now in vogue have been successively detached from Ardea, the typical one, with 
which most of them should be reunited. The night herons (235-6) differ 
somewhat in shortness and especially stoutness of bill; while the bitterns (237, 
and the South American genus Tigrisoma) are still bett«r marked. There are 
about seventy-five species, very generally distributed over the globe, but especially 
aboqnding in the torrid and temperate zones. Those that penetrate to cold 
countries in summer, are regular migrants ; the others are generally stationary. 
They are maritime, lacustrine And paludicole birds, drawing their chief sustenance 
from animal substances taken from the water, or from soft ground in its vicinity ; 
such as fish, reptiles, testaceans and insects, captured by a quick thrust of the 
spear-like bill, given as the bird stands in wait or wades stealthily along. In 
conformity with this, the gullet is capacious, but without special dilation, the 
stomach is small and little muscular, the intestines are long and extremely 
slender, with a lai^e globular cloaca, and a ciecum. Herons are altricial, and 
generally nest in trees or bushes (where their insessorial feet enable them to 
perch with case) in swampy or other places near the water, often in large 
communities, building a large flat rude structure of sticks. The eggs vary in 
number, coincidcntly, it would seem, with the eize of the species ; the larger 
herons generally lay two or three, the smaller kinds five or six; the ei^ are 
somewhat elliptical in shape, and usually of an unvariegated bluish or greenish 
shade. The voice is a rough croak. The sexes are nearly always alike in color 
(remarkable exception in gen, 238) ; but the species in which, as in the bittern. 
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the plumage is nearly unchangeable, are very few. Indeed, probably no birds show 
greatei' changes of plumage, with age and season, than nearly all the herons. 
Their bcautiftil plumes are only worn during the breeding season; the young 
invariably lack them, and there are still more remarkable changes of plumage 
in many cases. Thus, the young may be pure white while the adults are dark 
colored, as in the small blue heron; and sometimes even, as in the remarkable 
case of our reddish egret, most individuals change from white to a dark 
plumage afler two years, while others appear to remain white their whole lives, 



FlO, ITS, Great Bine HetOD. 

and others again are dark from tlic nest. Iilany species are pure white at all 
times, and to these the name of " egret " more particularly belongs ; but I should 
correct a prevalent impression that an egret is anything particularly different 
from other herons. The name, a corruption of the French word "aigrette," simply 
refers to the plumes that ornament most of the herons, white or otherwise, and 
has no clossiQcatory meaning; its application, in any given instance, is purely 
conventional. The colors of the bill, lores and feet are extremely variable, not 
only with age or season, but as individual peculiarities ; sometimes the two legs of 
the flame specimen are not colored exactly alike. The ? is commonly smaller than 
the (J. The normal individual variability in stature and relative length of parts 
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is very great ; anil it has even been noted that a specimen may have one leg larger 
tUan the other, and the toes of one foot longer than those of the other — a ch-cum- 
atance perhaps resulting from the common habit of these birds, of standing for a 
long time on one leg. 



228-34. Genua ABSEA IilDiieeaB. 
" Species of large size, and varied dark colors. {Ardea.) 
Great Blue HeroJi. Back without peculiar plumes at any aeasou, but 
scapiiUra lengthened and lanceolate ; an occipital crest, two feathers of which 
are loug and filanisutous; long loose fcjithers on the lower neck. Length 
about 4 feet ; extent 6 ; bill 5 J inches ; tarsus 6J ; middle toe and claw 5 ; 
wing 18-20; tail 7. 9 mach smaller than $. Adult of both sexes grayish- 
bliiB above, the neck pale purplish-brown with a white throat*line, the head 
black with a white frontal patch, the under parts mostly black, streaked 
with white ; tibiie, edge of wing, and some of the lower neck feathers, 
orange-brown ; bill and eyes yellow, culmen dusky, lorea and legs groeni sh. 
The young differ considerably, but are' never white, and cannot be confounded 
with any of the succeeding. Entire temperate N'orth America, abundant; 
migratory in northerly portions. WiCS., viii, 68, pi. 65; Nurr., ii, 42; 
AuD.,vi, 122, pi. 3tiy; Bd., fi68 herodias. 

Florida Heron. Similar'; larger; bill 6^ ; tarsus 8 or more ; tibiee bare 
nearly j their length ; middle toe not § the tarsus ; below, white, the sides 
streaked with black ; neck ashy ; head, with the crest, white, the forehead 
streaked with black. Southern Florida {Wurdemann) . Bd., 669. It 
seems improbable that this is anything more than a special state of the last 
species, but as it is uaoresa to exchange one doubtful opinion for another, 
I retain it, pending linnl determination wdbdemannii. 

"Species (large or small) white at all times. {^Audabonia, Herodias and 
Oarzelta.) 

Great W/iite Heron. Size and form nearly as in the foregoing ; no greatly 
elongated occipital feathers nor lengthened scapulars ; bill 6J ; tarsus 8i ; 
tibiie bare 6. Color entirely pure whito; bill and eyes yellow; culmen 
greenish at base; lores bluish; legs yellow, greenish in front. Southern 
Florida. Aud., vi, 110, pi. 368 ; NuTT., ii, 39 ; Bd., 670. occidbntalis. 

Great While Egret. While Heron. No obviously lengthened feathers 
on the head at any time; in the breeding season, back with very long 
plumes of decomposed feathers drooping far beyond the tail ; neck closely 
feathered; plumage entirely white at all seasons; bill, lores and eyes, 
yellow; legs and feet black. Length 36-42 (not including the dorsal 
tmin) ; wing 16-17 ; bill nearly 5 ; tarsus nearly 6 ; rather lai-ger speci- 
mens constitute var. calt/oriiica Bn., 667. Distribution the same as that 
of the snowy heron; abundant. \ViL8., vii, 106, pi. 61, f. 4; Ntnr., ii, 
47; Aud., vi, 132, pi. 370; Bd., 666 boretta. 

Lilde WhiCe Egret. Saowy Heron. Adult with a long occipifcd crest of 
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decotuposed fenfhers, and simitar dorsal plumes, latter recurved wbeo per- 
fect ; similar, but not recurved plumes on the lower neck, wbicli is bare 
behind ; lores, eyes and toes yellow ; bill and legs black, former yellow at 
base, latter yellow at the lower part behind. Plumage always entirely white. 
Size of the little bine heron. S. States ; Cala. ; Middle States, in summer; 
N. occasionally to New England; abundant. Wij^s., vii, 120, pi. 62, f. 4; 
NuTT., ii, 49; Add., vi, 163, pi. 374; Bd., 665. . . . camdidissima. 

*** Species ander 3 feet long, of varied dark colors when adalt, in some cases 
white when young. (B'ydranassa, Florida and Butoridea.) 

Louisiana Egret. Adult slaty-blue on the back and wings, mostly white 
below and along the throats-line ; crest and most of the neck reddish-purple, 
mixed below with slaty; the longer narrow feathers of the crest white; 
lower back and rump white, but concealed by the dull purplish- brown 
feathers of the tmin, which whiten towards the end ; bill black and yellow ; 
lores yellow; legs yellowish-green, dusky in front. Young variously 
different, but never white. Length about 24 (exclusive of the long train) ; 
wing 10-11; bill 4-5; tarsus 4; middle toe and claw 3. S. Atlantic and 
Gulf States, chiefly maritime, very rarely K. to the Middle districts. A. 
ludoviciana 'WiLB., viii, 13, pi. 64, f, 1 ; Xott., ii, 51 ; Aud., vi, 156, pi. 
373; Bd., 663 ledcogastra var. leuoopbymna. 

Reddish Egret. Adult grayish-blue, rather paler below, head and neck 
lilac-brown, ends of the train yellowish; bill black on the terminal third, 
the rest flesh-colored, like the lores ; iris white ; legs blue, the scales of the 
tarsus blackish ; length about 30 ; wing 14r-15 ; bill 4 ; tarsus 5i. Young 
usually entirely white, for a year or two ; some individuals permanently so; 
bill as in the adult ; legs greenish, with yellowish soles ; in this state the bird 
A. pealei Bonap., Am. Oni. iv, 96, pi. 26, f. 1 ; Nim., ii, 49 ; Gambel, 
Proc. Phila. Acad. 1848, 127 ; Bd., 661. Florida aud Gulf States, strictly ; 
maritime, abundant. Ardea ru/escens Aud., vi, 139, pi. 371 ; DemiegreUa 
rufa Bd., 662 bufa. 

LiUle Blue Heron. Head of the adult with lengthened decomposed 
feathers, those of the lower neck, and scapulars, elongate and lanceolate ; 
no dorsal plumes ; neck bare behind below ; length about 24 ; wing 
11-12 ; bill 3 ; tarsus 3^-4. Adult slaty-blue, becoming purplish on the 
head and neck ; bill aud loral space blue, shading to black at the end ; 
eyes yellow ; legs black. Young pure while, but generally showing blue 
traces, by which it is distinguished fi-om the snowy heron, as well as by 
the color of the bill and feet, though at first the legs are greeuish-blue 
with yellowish traces. S. Atlantic and Gulf States, abundant; N. casually 
to New England in summer. Wils., vii, 117, pi. 62, f. 3 ; Ndtt., ii, 58; 
AuD., vi, 148, pi. 372; Bd., 671 o^bulea. 

Green Heron. Adult in the breeding season with the crown, long soft 
occipital crest, and lengthened narrow feathers of the back lustrous dark 
green, sometimes with a bronzy iridescence, and on the back often with a 
glaucous cast ; wing coverts green, with conspicuous tawny edgings ; neck 
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■ purpltsb-cbestnut, the throat-line variegated with duuky or whitish ; under 
parts mostly dark brownish-ash, belly variegated with white ; quills and tail 
greenish-dusky with a glaucous shade, edge of the wing white ; some of the 
quills usually white-tipped ; hill greenish-black, much of the under maudible 
yellow; lores and iris yellow; legs greeniah-ycllow; lower neck with 
lengthened feathers In front, a bare space behind. Young with the head less 
crested, the back without long plumes, but glossy greenish, neck merely 
reddish-brown, and whole under parts white, variegated with tawny and 
dark brown. Length 16-18 ; wing about 7 ; bill 2^ ; tarsus 2 ; middle toe 
and claw about the same; tibise bare 1 or less. U. S., and a little beyond, 
abundant in summer; resident in the South. WiLS., vii, 97, pi. 61, f. 
1; NuTT., ii, 63; Add., vi, 105, pi. 367; Bd., 676. . . . vibkscens. 

23S^. Qenus DTOTIABDEA Swaiuson. 

Night Heron. Qiia-hird. Squawk. No peculiar feathers excepting 2-3 
very long filamentous plumes springing from the occiput, geueriilly imbricated 
in one bundle ; bill very stout ; tarsi reticulate below in front ; length about 
2 feet; wing 12-14 iuehes; bill, tarsus and middle toe about 3. Crown, 
scapulars and interscapulars, very dark glossy green; general plumage 
bluish-gray, more or less tinged with lilac; forehead, throat-line and most 
under parts, whitish ; occipital plumes white; bill black; lores greenish; 
eyes red ; feet yellow. Young very different ; lacking the plumes; gmyish- 
brown, paler below, extensively speckled with white ; quills chocolate-brown, 
white-tipped. U. S., and somewhat northward, abundant; resident in the 
South, migratory elsewhere. A. nycticorax WiL8., vii, 101, pi. 61, f. 
2, 3; ACD., vi, 82, pi. 363; A. discors Nutt., ii, 54; N. gardeni Bd., 
678 ; A. ncevia Bodd., Planches Enluminiies, 939. . orisea var. smwa.. 

Yellow-crowned Night Heron. Adult with the head crested, some of the 
feathers extremely long, and back with long loose feathers, some of which 
reach beyond the tail ; bill short, extremely stout ; tarsi mostly rcticulnte, 
longer than middle toe ; about as laige as the last ; bill 2| ; tarsus 3 j ; 
middle toe 3. Grayisb-plnmlieous, darker on the back, where the feathers 
have black centres and pale edges, and rather paler below, the head and 
upper neck behind black, with a check-patch, the crown, and most of the 
crest, white, more or less tinged with tawny ; bill black, eyes orange, lores 
greenish, feet black and yellow. Young speckled, as in the last, but show- 
ing the different proportions of the bill and feet. "VVils., viii, 26, pi. 65, 
f. 1; Nun.', ii, 52; Add., vi, 89, pi. 364; Bd, 679. . . . violaceus. 

337. Genua BOTACltUS Stephens. 
BiUern. Indian Hen. Stake-driver. Bog-bull. Plumage of the upper 
parts singularly freckled with browu of various shades, blackish, tjiwuy aud 
whitish ; neck and under parts ochvey or tawny white, each feather marked 
with a brown dark-edged stripe, the throat-line white, with brown streaks, 
a velvety black patch on each side of the neck above ; crown dull brown. 
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eiiperciliarj stripe; tail brown; quills greeniah-black, with a 
;hatle, browii-tippod ; bill black and yellowish, legs greenish, soles 
3-28 long; wing 10-13; tail 4 J, of only 10 feathers; bill about 
about 3 J, Temperate 'N. Am., abundant. Kot gregarious ; nests 
Kind ; eggs 4-5, drab-colored. Wils,, viii, 35, pi. 65, f. 3 ; Nutt., 
D., vi, 94, pi. 365 ; Bd., 674. Endicott, Am. Nat. iii, 169. minor. 



238. Oenus ARDETTA Qray, 
iilfern. No pcculiiir feathers, but those of the lower neck long 
as in the bittern ; size very small ; 11-14 inches long; wing 4-5; 
ss; bill 2 or less; tarsus about 1^. Sexes dissimilar. $ with 
ly crested crown, biick and tail, glossy greenish-black ; neck 
ost of the wing coverts, and outer edges of inner quills, rich 
ither wing covei-ts brownish-yellow; front and sides of neck, and 
:s, brownish-yellow, varied with white along the throat-line, the 
e breast with a blackiah-brown patch ; bill and lores mostly pale 
i culmcn blackish ; eyes and soles yellow ; legs greenish-yellow ; 
: black of the back entirely, that of the crown mostly or wholly, 
y rich purplish-chestnut, the edges of the scapulars forming a 
vWito stripe on either side. U. S., common. Wils., viii, 37, pi. 
Ndtt., ii, 66 ; AuD., vi, 100, pi. 366 ; Bd., G73. . . exilis. 

Family GRUID^. Cranes. 

1y intimntcd, cranes are related to rails ia essential points of structure, 
c resembling herons in their general aspect. They are all large birds, 
of immense stature ; the legs and neck are extremely long, the wings 
the tail short, usually of twelve broad feathers. The head la generally, 
ted and papillose or wattled in the adult, with a growth of hair-like 
in some caaea, an upright tuft of curiously bushy plumes. The general 
compact, in striking contrast to that of herons ; but the inner remiges, 
ts, are enlarged and flowing. In some species, the sternum is enlarged 
id to receive a fold of the windpipe, as in swans. Bill equalling or 
le head in length, straight, rather slender but strong, compressed, con- 
)site the nostrils, obtusely ])ointcd ; nasal fosste short, broad, shallow ; 
r the middle of the bill, large, broadly open and completely pervious ; 
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tibiae naked for a great distance ; tarsi scutellate in front ; toes aliort, webbed at 
base; hallux very short, highly elevated. AJjout 14 species of various parts of 
the world ; only 2 of them American. Most of them fall in the genua Grus; the 
elegant " demoiselle " cranes of the 0\A.\foT\di,-ArUhropoideB virgo wad paradhae, 
and the African Bakarica pavonina, are the principal exceptions. 

223. Qeniu GRITS Iohiiebub. 

WJiile or Whooping Crane, Adult with tho bare part of the head 
extending in a point un the occiput above, on each side below tho eyes, and 
very hairy. Bill very stout, goays convex, ascending, that part of the 
under mandible as deep as the upper opposite it. Adult plumage pure white, 
with black primuries, primary coverts and alula; bill dusky greenish; legs 
black; head carmine, the hair-Hke feathers blackish. Young with the head 
feathered; general plumage gray? varied with brown. Length about 
50 inches; wiug24; tail 9; tarsus 12; middle toe5; bill 6. Temperate 
N. Am., but apparently of irregular distribution, not well made out; said 
to be common in the South Atlantic and Gulf States. Wils., viii, 20, pi. 
64, f. 3 : KuTT., ii, 34 ; Add., v, 188, pi. 313 ; Bd., 654. . amer:oano6. 

Jirown or Sandhill Crane. Adult with the bare part of the head forking 
behind to receive a pointed extension of the occipital feathers, not reaching 
on tho sides below the eyes, and sparsely hairy. Bill moderately stout, with 
nearly stmiglit and scarcely ascending gonys, that part of the under mandible 
not so deep as the upper at the same place. Adult plumage plumbeons-gray, 
never whitening ; primaries, their coverts, and alula, blackish. Young with 
head feathered, and plumage varied with rusty brown. Rather snmlier than 
the last. Temperate N. Am., rare or irrcgular in the east, very abundant 
in tho south and west. Nutt., ii, 38; Aud., v, 188 (in part), pi. 314; 
Bo,, 655. Also, G. fi-aleivulm Cass, in Bd., 656 (young), canadenris. 

Family ABAMIDM. Courlan. 

Consisting of a single genus, witii probably only one species, of the warmer 
portions of Amenca ; closely allied to the rails in all essential points of structure, 
and perhaps only forming a subfamily of Ridlidm. Bill twice as long as the head, 
slender but strong, compressed, grooved for about half its length, contracted 
opposite the nostrils, the terminal portion enlarged, and decurved ; nostrils long, 
linear, per^-ious; head completely feathered to the bill; tibite half bare; tarsus 
scutellate anteriorly, as long as the bill ; toea cleft, the binder elevated ; wings 
short, rounded, with falcate Ist primary ; tail short, of 12 broad feathers. 

230. Genus AHAMUS TielUot. 
Scolopaceous Courlan, Crying-bird, Chocolate-brown with a slight oliva- 
ceous or other gloss, paler on tho face, chin and throat, most of the plumage 
sharply streaked with white ; 24-28 long; wing 12-14; tail 6-7; bill and 
tiirsus, each, about 5. Florida. Bonap., Am. Oni. iv, 111, pi. 26 ; Nutt., 
ii, 68; Aud., v, 181, pi. 312; Bd., 657. . scolopaceus var. giganteus. 
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Fami^ KALLID.S!> Bails, etc. 

This is a large and important family, abundantly represented in most parts of 
the world, l^hey are birds of mcditim and small size, generally with compressed 
body and large strong legs (the muscularity of the thighs is very noticeable), 
enabling them to' run rapidly and thread with ease the mazes of the reedy marshes 
to which they are almost exclusively confined ; while by means of tiieir very long 
toes they are prevented from sinking in the mire or the floating vegetation. The 
wings are never long and pointed as among Limicoloe, being in fact of the shortest, 
most rounded and concave form found among waders ; and the flight is rarely 
protracted to any great distance. The tail is always very short, generally of 10 or 
12 sofl feathers. Details of the bill and feet vary with the genera ; but the former 
is never sensitive at the tip, and the latter have the hallux longer and lower down 
than it is in the shore-birds. Tlic nostrils are pervious, of variable shape. The 
head is completely feathered; the general plumi^e is ordinarily of subdued and 
blended coloration, lacking much of the variegation commonly observed in shore- 
birds ; the sexes are usually alike, and the changes of plumage not great with age 
or season. The fbod, never probed for in the mud, but gathered from the surface 
of the ground or water, consists of a variety of aquatic animal and vegetable 
substances. The nest is a rude structure, placed on the ground, or in a tuft of reeds 
or other herbage ; the eggs are numerous, generally variegated in color ; the young 
are hatched clothed. The general habit Is gregarious, and migratory ; many species 
occnr in vast multitudes, though their skulking ways, and the nature of their 
rcsoits, withdraw them from casual observation. Some species swim habitually. 

There appear to be upward of 150 species of the family, falling in several well 
marked groups. The Ocydromin<e arc an Old World type of some 35 species, 
ranking with some authors as a distinct family. Mr. Gray makes the African 
Simantomis hmmatopus the type and single representative of another subfamily. 
Exclnding the Parridte and IleliomUhidw (seep. 241), both of which are sometimes 
brought under li^idm, aa subfamilies, the three remaining groups are repi-escnted 
in this country, 

Subfamay RALLIN^. Sails. 
This is the largest, and central or typical, group, to which most of the foregoing 
paragraph is especially applicable. The species are strictly paludicolc ; the 
compression of the body is at a maximum ; the form is blunt and thick behind, 
with a very short tip-up tail, and tapers to a point in front ; the whole figure being 
thus adapted to wedge through narrow places. The wings are extremely short and 
rounded, and the oniinary flight appears feeble and vacillating, though the migra- 
tions of many species are very extensive. The flank-feathers are commonly 
enlarged and conspicuously colored | the thighs are very muscular ; the tibite are 
generally if not always naked below ; the toes are long, completely cleft, without 
lobes or any obvious marginal membranes. The bill occurs under two principal 
modifications : in lialbis proper it is longer than the head, slender, compressed, 
slightly curved, long-grooved, with linear nostrils ; in most genera, however, it is 
shorter or not longer than the head, straight, rather stout, with short broad nasal 
fosste, and linear-oblong nostrils — altogether somewhat as in gallinaceous birds. 
The culmen more or less obviously parts antial extension of the frontal feathers, 
but never forms a frontal shield, as in the coots and gallinules. Of the 39 
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American species (^Sda 
merely a straggler. Tl 



Clapper Rati. Sal 
dark olive-brown and 
pale dull ochrey-bro' 
the breast; flanks, 
axillara aod lining 
of wings, fuscous- 
gray, with sharp 
white bars ; quills 
aod tail plain dark- 
brown ; eyelids and 
short superciliary 
line whitish ; young 
birds are mostly 
soiled whitish be- 
low; when just 
from the egg, en- 
tirely sooty black. 
li-16 long; wing 5- 
claw 2-2 J; 9 small 
extremely abundant a 
to Massachusetts ; ( 
whitish, creamy or 
brown, with a few ob 
NUTT., ii, 201 i AuD 

King Bail. Fresh 
last species, but mi 
variegated with olive 
under parts rich ruft 
the belly, and whiteni 
barred. Rather large 
WiLS., vii, pi. 62, f. 

Virginia Mail. C 
miniature. Length 
tarsus 1^-1} ; middle 
migratory ; many win 
Ndtt., ii, 205; Aud. 



Carolina Rail. Ci 
varied with black, w 
axillars and lining of 
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crissum rufcscent. Adult with the face and central line of throat hlack, the 
rest of the throat, line over eye, and especially the breast, more or less 
intensely slate-gray, the sidea of the breast usually 
with some obsolete whitish barring and speckling ; 
young withont this black, the throat whitish, the 
breast brown. Length 8-9 ; wing 4-4i ; tail about 
2 ; bill §^ ; tarsus li ; middle toe and claw 1%. 
Temperate N. Am., exceedingly abundant during 
the migration in the reedy swamps of the Atlantic 
FiQ. ITS. Carolina itaii. 6tates. WiLS., vi, 27, pi. 48, f. 1 ; Ndtt., ii, 209 ; 

AuD., V, 145, pi. 306; Cass, in Bd., 749 cakolina. 

Yellow Rail. Above, varied with blackish and ochrey-browu, and thickly 
marked with narrow whit« semicircles and transverse bars; below, pale 
ochrey-brown, fading on the belly, deepest on the breast, where many 
feathers are dark-tipped ; flanks dark with numerous white bars ; crissum 
varied with black, white and rufous. Small, about 6 long ; wing 3J ; tail 1 J ; 
bill } ; tarsus I ; middle toe and claw 1}, Eastern N. Am., not abundant. 
BoNAP., Am. Orn. iv, 136, pi. 27, f. 2; Sw. and Rich., Fn. B.-A. ii, 402; 
NuTT., ii, 215 ; Aud., v, 152,pl. 307 j Cass, in Bd., 750. kovebobacensis. 
Slack Hail. Blackish ; head and under parts dark slaty, paler or 
whitening on the tliroat; above, speckled with white, the cervis and upper 
back varied with dark chestnut; lower belly, crissum, flanks and axillars, 
white-barred; quills with white spots. Very small; about 5J ; wing 23-3; 
tail 1 J ; tarsus 3- S. and Cent. Am. and West Indies; rarely observed in 
the U. S. Washington, D. C, {Coues and I*renliss) ; Kansas, {AUen). 
Add., V, 157, p]. 308; Cass, in Bd., 749 jamaicensis. 

242. Oenns OBEX Beohstein. 
Com Crake. Yellowish-brown, varied with black; below, cinereous- 
whitish, palest on the throat and belly ; wings extensively rufous both above 
and below; fianks and crissum barred with the same; 10-11; wing 5^6 ; 
tail 2 ; bill 1 ; tarsus 1^. Europe ; Greenland ; accidentally on the Atlantic 
Coast, U. S. Ca88., Proc. Phila. Acad. 1855, 265 (New Jei-sey), and in 
Bd., 751; Baird, Am. Journ. Sci. 1866, xli, 25 fbateksis. 

Subfama^ OALLINULIN^. OalUnulea. 
Forehead shielded by a broad, bare, horny plate, a prolongation and expansion 
of the culmen. Bill otherwise much as in the shorter-billed rails, like Porzana; 
general form much the same, though the body is not so compressed ; toes slender, 
simple or slightly margined. The two following genera differ considerably, and 
each becomes the type of a subfamily with those who elevate the gallinules to the 
rank of a family ; but this does not seem to be required. In OaGinula, the nostrils 
are linear, and the toes have an evident marginal membrane, Porphyria (not "Por- 
phyrula") has broadly oval nostrils and no obvious digital membranes; the legs 
are notably longer, with shorter toes ; the bill is thicker, etc. There are about 
thirty species of gallinules, of various parts of the world. 
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243. Genua GAUiLNUIiA BtIbbi 
Florida Gallinule. Head, neck and under parts, 
on the former, paler or whitening on the belly ; back 
and t»il dusky; crissum, edge of wing, and stripes 
bill, frontal plate, and ring round tibife, red, the formt 
tarsi and toes greenish. 12-15 long ; wing 6J-7i ; t 
about 1^ ; tarsus about 2. S. Atlantic and Gulf sta 
Massachusetts. Bonap., Am. Orn. iv, 128, pi. 27, 
AuD., V, 132, pi. 304j Ca68. in Bd., 752. . (chloi 

244. Oenua FORFUYHIO Temmi 
Purple Gallinule. Head, neck and under parts bi 
blackening on the belly, the crissum white; above, 
cervix and wing coverts tinted with blue; frontal s 
tipped with yellow ; legs yellowish. Young with the 
back brownish, the under parts mostly white, mixed 
wing 65-7 ; tail 2i-3; bill from gape about IJ ; tar 
toe and claw about 3. S. Atlantic and Gulf States 
England {Maine, Boakdman, Am. Nat. iii, 498). 
f. 2j Nutt., ii, 221; Aud., v, 128, pi. 303 ; Cass, in 

Subfamily FULIGIN^. CooU. 
Bill and fVontal plate much as in the gallinulcs ; bod} 
depressed, the under plum^e thick and duck-like, to resiai 
water ; feet highly natatorial ; tarsus shorter than middh 
toe ; toes, including the hinder, lobate, being furnished wltl 
large semicircular membranous Baps. The coots are emi 
nently aquatic birds, swimming with ease, by means of tbeii 
lobate feet, like phalaropes and grebes. There are abou' 
ten species, of both hemispheres, all referable to the 

246. Oenus FTTLICA Linueeus. 
Coot, Dark slate, paler or grayish below, black- 
ening on the head and neck, tinged with olive on the 
back ; crissum, whole edge of wing aud tips of second- 
aries, white ; bill white or flesh color, marked witl 
reddish-black near the end; teet dull olivaceous: 
young similar, paler and duller. About 14; wing 7 
the gape l|-li ; tarsus about 2 ; middle toe and claw 
N. Am., abundant. Wils., ix, 61, pi. 73, f. 1 ; Nu 
138, 305 ; Cass, in Bd., 751 
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class m. AVES AQUATION, or NATATOE£S. 

AQUATIC BIRDS. SWIMMERS. 

the third and last series, containing all remaining carinate birda of the 
sologic epoch, is a group that ma; readily be defined upon the principles 
ive modification already explained under head of Avea Terrestrea; 
as in the cases of the other two "subclasses," it does not rest upon 
9 of much morphological significance. The birds composing it are 
1 a strict sense, fitted to progress upon or through the water, and to derive 
er part of their sustenance fVom the same sonrce; many of them are 
f independent of land, except for the purpose of reproduction. Manifest 
IS to be fulfilled in adaptation to an aquatic mode of life, are anch a con- 
i of the body as will enable the bird to rest upright on the water, boat- 
I such conformation of the l^s as will render them a pair of paddles 
ui simple pillars of support, together with water proof clothing of the 
ccordingly, all swimming birds hare a more or less broad and depressed 
pecially flattened underneath. The coat of feathers is compact and 
IS to water, either by its close imbrication, or its thickening with broad 
I abundant down-feathers, or its plentiful lubrication with oil from the well- 
1 gland on the rump ; in general, these three circumstances conspire to the 
Mlt. The modifications of the legs are especially interesting. In general, 
bs are transformed into oars by means of webs stretching from tip to tip 
>nt toes, and sometimes also from the inner toe to the hallux. This com- 
mation is so nearly universal that it alone would characterize the Swim- 
e it not that in one family the same result is effected by means of broad 
«ad of plain webs, and for the fact that a very few genera of waders are 
less completely palmiped. Since these broad webs woald interfere in 
och other were the legs as close together and as parallel as they are in 
rds, another feature is introduced. The limbs are widely separated, in 
;, not only by the unusual width of the body, but by an outward obliquity 
imbers themselves ; divergence begins at the hip-joint in the direction of 
of the femur, and increases thence to the terminal segments. Greater 
ng required to push the body through the water than is needed to simply 
t, first on one 1^ and then on the other, as in ordinary walking, the femur 
led tp become rather a fulcrum for advantageous application of power, 
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than a lever for increase of motion. This shorteniDg is generally so marki 
the knee is entirely withdrawn within the general skin of the body — a i 
characteristic of Bwimming birds ; and in the best swimmers, the whole limb : 
boried almost to the beet-joint. Finally, the natatorial limb becomes a nid 
well as an oar, serving to steer the bird's course through the water, as much 
toil guides flight through the air. This is accomplished by the backward set 
legs — they project so far posteriorly, in many cases, that in standing on lai 
birds necessarily assume a nearly upright position. The wings, tail and bil 
according to families, as noticed under the several heads, beyond, while th< 
Important points of the osseous and digestive systems are similarly dive: 
The Natatorial plan is primarily carried out in /our different ways, afford 
many orders. All of these, and all their families excepting one, are repre 
within our limits. The missing family is that of the Sp7ieniscid<e, or pet 

Order LAMELLIBOSTBES. Anserine Birds. 

Bill tameUate: that is, both mandibles furnished along their torn iai edge 
series of laminar or teeth-like projections, alternating and fitting within each 
Covering of bill membranous, wholly or in greatest part. Tongue fleshy, n 
with homy tip, and serrate or papillate edges corresponding to the denticul 
of the bill. Feet palmate ; hallux elevated, free, simple or lobed (rarely at 
Wings never exceedingly long, rarely very short. Tail generally shoi 
many-feathered. (Esophagus narrower than in the lower flesh-eating < 
usually with a more or less specially formed crop ; gizzard strongly muE 
intestines and their cmca long ; cloaca capacious. Legs near ceutre of equilil 
position of body in walking horizontal or nearly so. Reproduction pra; 
Sexual habit frequently polygamous. Diet various, commonly rather vegt 
than animal. There are two remarkably diverse families of lamellirostral 

Family FHCENICOFTERIDiE;. FlamlngoeB. 

Hill very large and thick, entirely invested with membrane (without the 
terminal nail of the AnatidcB) which extends around the eyes, and abrupt! 
downward at the middle. Legs and neck exceedingly long. Tibite largel 
below ; tarsus broadly scutellate, much longer than the toes. Front toes com] 
webbed ; hallux very small, or wanting. Wings moderately long, ample. 

This is a small but very peculiar group of about six species, inhabiting v 
warm parts of the world. The external characters are so nicely balanced bf 
those of wading and swimming birds, that the flamingoes have been placed it 
ently in both groups ; but nearly the whole organization corresponds essei 
with that of the duck tribe, the grallatorial relationship, in form and habits, t 
so evident, being rather of analogy than of affinity. In length of legs anc 
these birds exhibit even an exaggeration of the characters of cranes, stori 
herons. The bill is unique in shape ; its abrupt bend brings the upper e 
in contact with the ground in the act of feeding. The nest is a heap of 
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Blight nasal aperture remainB. Sometimes the top of the skall shows crescentic 
depressions for lodgment of the supraorbital gland, the secretion of which lubricates 
the nasal passages ; but this feature is never so marked as in moat of the pisciv- 
orons swimmers. The sternum is both long and broad, more or less transverse 
posteriorly, with a simple notch or fenestra on each side; sometimes its keel is 
curiously hollowed out for a purpose stated beyond. The vertebrae vary a good 
deal in number, owing to the variability of the cervicals, which run up to 23 in some 
swans. The pelvis is ample, arched and extensively ossified, with small foramiua, 
showing nothing of the straight, constricted, lai^ely fenestrated figure prevalent 
among lower water-birds. 

The tongue is large and fleshy ; its main bone (glosso-hycU) is highly developed ; 
its sides show a fVinge of processes correspondiug to the lamellte of the bill. The 
gullet is not so ample as in the flesh-eating swimmers. The gizzard resembles that 
of a fowl in its sh[q)e and great muscularity ; the muscles are deep-colored, and well 
show the typical disposition of large hemispherical lateral masses converging to 
central tendons. The c<ECa vary with the genera according to food ; they are very 
long — 12 or 15 inches — in some of the herbivorous species. The male genital 
armature merits special notice. "In some Natatores which copulate on the water 
there is provision for more efficient coitus than by simple contact of evert^ed cloacie j 
and in the Anatidix a long penis is developed. It is essentially a saccular produc- 
tion of a highly vascular part of the lining membrane of the cloaca. " * ' Jn 
the passive, state it is coiled up like a screw by the elasticity of associated 
ligamentous structure. " * * A groove commencing widely at the base follows 
the spiral turns of the sac to its termination ; the sperm ducts open upon papillm 
at the base of this groove. This form of penis has a muscle by which it can be 
everted, protruded and raised." {Oioen.) Among the most interesting structures 
of the Anatidc^ axe the curious modifications of the windpipe, prevailing almost 
throughout the family. In a number of swans, this organ enters a cavity in the 
keel of the sternum, doubles on itself and then emerges to pass to the lungs, forming 
either a horizontal or a vertical coil. In some geese the windpipe coils between the 
pectoral muscles and the skin. These vagaries of the windpipe are not, however, 
confined to the present family, occurring in some of the cranes, certain GaUin(e, 
and also, it is said, in the curious snipe, Ehyndieea capensis. In most of the ducks, 
furthermore, and in the mergansers, the lower larynx is a singidarly enlarged and 
complicated affair ; several of the lower rings of the trachea being soldered together 
and greatly magnified to produce a large irregularly shaped capsule. Its use is 
not known ; in some sense it is a sexual character, since it is only fully developed 
in the male ; it varies greatly in size and shape in difierent species. Finally, it 
should be added, that the pterj'Iosis of the family is perfectly definite, a certain type 
of tract-formation prevailing throughout, with very slight minor modifications. 

It is not easy to overrate the economic importance of this large family. It is 
tnie that the mergansers, some of the sea ducks, and certain maritime geese, that 
feed chiefly upon animal substances, are scarcely fit for food ; but the great minority 
afford a bounteous supply of sapid meat, a chief dependence, indeed, with the 
population of some inhospitable regions. Such is the case, for example, in the 
boreal parts of this continent, whither vast bands of water-fowl resort to breed 
during the fleeting arctic summer. Their coming marks a season of comparative 
plenty in places where hunger often pinches the belly, and their warm downy 
covering is patched into garments almost cold-proof. 

The general traits of the anserine birds are too well known to require moi-e than 
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247. Gtonofl CTOZfUS IiinnffiuB. 

•,' Adutt plumage entirely white; younger, the head and neck washed with 
rusty brown ; still younger, gray or &ahy. Bill and feet black. Length 4-5 feet. 

TrumpeleT Swan. Tail (normally) of 24 feathers. No yellow epot on 
bill, which is rather loDger than the head, the nostrils fairly iu its basal half. 
Mississippi Valley, westward and northward ; Canada ( C. passmoret 
HiHCKs). Sw. and Rich., Fn. Bor.-Am. ii, 464; Nbtt., ii, 370; Add., 
vi, 219, pis. 382, 383; Bd., 758. . ' ddocimatoe. 



Whistling Swan. Tail (normally) of 20 feathers. A yellow spot on bill, 
which is not longer than the head ; nostrils median. N. Am. C bewichii 
Sw., Fn. Bor.-Am., 465; C./ertw Nutt., ii, 366; G. bewickii Ndtt., ii, 
372 ; C. americanus Aud., vi, 226, pi. 384 ; Bd., 758. . . amebicands. 

Subfamilr, ANSERIN-^. Geese. 
Lores comptetety feathered ; tarsi entirely reticulate. Neck in length between 
that of swans and of ducka ; cervical vertebrfe about 16 ; body elevated and not so 
much flattened as in the ducks ; legs relatively longer ; tarsus generally exceeding, 
or at least not shorter than, the middle toe ; bill generally rather short, high and 
compressed at base, and tapering to tip, which is less widened and flattened than is 
usual among ducks, and almost wholly occupied by the broad nail. The species 
as a rale are more terrestrial, and walk better, than ducka ; they are generally 
herbiTorons, although several maritime species (gen. 249, and an allied South 
American group) are animal-feeders, and their flesh is rank. Both sexes attend to 
the young. A notable trait, shared by the swans, is their mode of resenting 
intrusion by hissing with outstretched neck, and striking with the wings. With 
some exceptions the plumage ia not ao bright aud variegated as that of ducks, and 
the speculum is wanting ; there is only an annual moult, and no seasonal change of 
plumage ; the sexca are generally alike. Most of the geese fall in or very near 
gen. 248 and 250, and are modelled in the likeness of the domestic breeds. The 
more notable exotic forms are: — the Auatralian Anseranaa melaiudeuca and 
Cereopsis novcE-kollandi<e, the former having the feet little more than semipalmate, 
the latter scarcely aquatic, with very long lega, much bare above the suffrago, and the 
bill small, very membranona ; the Aftican Plectropterus gambenaia, a purplish-black 
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a large white wing-patch ; bill and legs reddish. Size of the laat. South 
and Central America and Mexico, to Texas {SchoU). Lawk., Ann. Lyo. 
N. Y. 1851, 117; Bd., 770 AnruMNALiB. 

Subfamily ASATIN^. River Ducks. 
Tarsi seuURate in front; hind toe simple. This expression separates the present 
group ftom all the North American examples of the foregoing and succeeding sub- 
families, although not a perfect diagnosis. The neck and legs are shorter than 
they averse in geese, while the feet are smaller than'in the sea-ducks, the toes and 
their webs not being so highly developed. None of the Anatincc are extensively 
maritime, like most of the Fuligulince; yet they are not by any means confined to 
^sfa waters, and some species constantly associate with the sea-ducks. They feed 
extensively, like most geese, upon succulent aquatic herbage, but also upon various 
animal substances ; their flesh is, almost without exception, excellent. They do 
not dive for their food. The moult is double; the sexes are almost invariably 
markedly distinct in color ; the young resemble -the $ ; the wing has usually a 
brilliant speculum, which, like the other wing-markings, is the same in both sexes. 
Unlike geese, these and other ducks are not doubly monogamous, but simply so if 
not polygamous ; the male pays no attention to the young. Excluding the shield- 
rakc group, already mentioned as pertaining rather to the geese than the ducks, 
there are about fifty species, generally distributed over the world. They are split 
into a large number of modem genera, most of whi,ch indicate little more than 
specific characters ; the miyority are represented in this country. Of those hero 
following, only two, Spatula and Aix, represent any decided structural peculiarity ; 
the rest might all be referred to Anaa, type of the group. The Malacorkynckus 
membranaceus, of Australia, is a notable exotic form. 



362. Ganoe ANAS IJiniuDua, 

Mallard. $ with the head and upper neck glossy green, succeeded by a 
white ring ; breast purplish-chestnut ; tail feathers mostly whitish ; greater 
wing coverts tipped with black and white, the speculum violet, black- 
bordered ; bill greenish-yellow; feet orange-red ; 9 with the wing as in the 
$ ; head, neck and under parts pale ochrey, 8[>ecklcd and streaked with 
dusky. Length about 24; wing 10— 12. N. Am., abundant; rare or casual 
in New England and further eastward. W1L8., viii, 112, pi. 70, f, 7 ; Ntjtt., 
ii, 378; AtJD., vi, 236, pi. 385; Bi>.,774 boschas. 

Obs. This is the well-known original of the common tame duck. An anoma- 
lons duck, with the general aspect of this species, but nearly as large as a goose, 
is occasionally taken on the Atlantic coast. It is unquestionably part mallard, but 
the balance of its parentage is unknown — supposed to be muscovy. {A. maxima 
GossG, Birds of Jamaica, 399 ; Fuligula viola Bell, Ann, Lye. N, Y. 1852, 219.) 
A. glocilans or A. breteeri of Add., vi, 252, pi. 387 {A. audubonii of Bonaf.) is 
supposed to be a hybrid between the mallard and gadwall. The mallard is known 
to cross with various other species. Upwards of fifty kinds of hybrid ducks are 
recorded ; some of them have proved fertile, contrary to an assumed rule. 

Dusky Duck. Black Duck. Size of the mallard, and resembling the 9 
of that species, but darker and without decided white anywhere except under 
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Europe; casually on the AtlaDtic const, Greenland to Flonda; California 
{Cooper). GiRADD, Birds Long Island, 307 ; Bd., 784. . . fbmelofb. 
American Widgeon. Baldpaie. Head and neck grayish, dusky-speckled ; 
top of head white (in full plumage), its sides with a broad green patch. 
N. Am., abundant. Scarcely distinct from the last. Sw. and 
Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 445 ; WiLS., viii, 86, pi. 69, f. 4 ; Nutt., 
ii, 389; Aud., vi, 259, pi. 389; Bd., 783 . . Americana. 




266-7. Genus QUEHQUEDTTIiA Stephens. 
* Subcreated ; bead and upper neck chestnut, with a broad glossy 
green band on each side, whitish-bordered, uniting and blackening on 
the nape ; under parts white, the fore breast with circular black spots ; fZ. jst. Amen- 
upper parts and flanks closely waved with blackish and wbite ; crissum '^''" ugeon. 
black, varied with white or craamy; speculum rich gieen, bordered in front with 
buffy tips of the greater coverts, behind with white tips of the secondaries ; no 
blue on the wing ; bill black ; feet gray. 9 differs especially in the head mark- 
ings, but those of the wings are the 'same. Small; 14-15; wing 
7i ; tail 3^ ; bill IJ ; tarsus 1^. {Nettiim.) 

English Teal. No white crescent in front of the wing ; long 
scapulars black externally, creamy internally. Europe ; acci- 
dental on the Atlantic Coast. Coues, Proc. Phil. Acad. 1861, 

238 (Labrador) ; Bd., 778 checca. 

Green-winged Teal. A conspicuous white crescent on the 
side of the body just in front of the bend of the wing ; scap- 
wingedTeai. ulars plain. N. Am., abundant. WiLS., viii, 101, pi. 70, 
f. 4; Nutt., ii. 400; Aud., vi, 281, pi. 392; Bd., 777. . carolinensis. 
"• Wing-coverts in both sexes sky-blue, the greater white-tipped ; speculum green, 
white-tipped ; axillars and moat under wing coverts white ; scapulars striped with 
tawny and blue (not in the 9 ) or dork green ; fore back barred ; rump and tail 
dark, plain; crissum dark or black; bill black; feet not dark. (Querqnedida.) 
Blue-Ringed Teal. Head and neck of the $ blackish-plumbeous, darkest 
on the crown, usually with purplish iridescence ; a white crescent in front of 
the eye ; under parts thickly dark-spotted ; ? with head and ueck altogether 
different ; under parts much paler and obscurely spotted ; but known by the 
wing-markings from any species except the next one. 15-16 ; wing 7 j tail 
3; tarsus 1^ ; bill li-l§. Eastern N. Am. to the Rocky Mountains, abun- 
dant; also, Alaska (Ball). Sw. and Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 444; WiLS., viii, 
74, pi. 68, f. 4 ; Nutt., ii, 397 ; Aud., vi, 287, pi. 303 ; Bd., 779. discors. 
Cinnamon Teal. - $ with head, neck, and whole under parts, rich 
purplish-chestnut, darkening on crown, chin and crissum, and blackening on 
middle of belly ; rather larger than the last ; bill longer, IS-Jll- 9 'with the 
chestnut replaced by mottled brown and tawny, and difficult to distinguitih 
from 5 discors; but darker, usually with some chestnut traces; head, and 
especially chin, more spotted; bill longer. A generally distributed S. Am. 
species, now abundant in the U. S. west of the Rocky Mouutaius ; of casual 
occurrence in the Gulf States (Louisiana, Pilate; Florida, Maynard). 



^ 
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Proc. Phila. Acad. 1848, 195, and 111. 82, pi. 25 s Lawe., Aun. 
. r. 1852, 220; Bo., 780, and Stansbury's Rep. 322. orAsoPTEaA. 

26S. Genus SFATUI^ Boie. 

idler. Broad-bill. Bill twice as wide at the end as at the base ; with 

iimerous aud prominent lumineo. Head and neck of ^ green; fore 

irhite ; belly purplish-chestnut ; wing coverts blue ; speculum green, 

iH with black and white ; some scapulars blue, others green, all white- 

striped ; bill blockish ; feet red. 9 

known by bill and wings. 20; wing 

9J; tarsus li; bill 2J-23. N.Am., 

abundant. Wils., viii, 65, pi. 67, f. 

7; NuTT., ii, 375; Aud., vi, 293, 

pi. 394; Bd., 781. . . clytbata. 

2SB, Genua AIX Swainaon, 

Summer Duck. Wood Duck. 

Crested ; hc{id iridescent green and 

purple, with parallel curved, white 

superciliaty and postocular stripes, 

and a broad, forked, white throat 

patch ; 18-20 ; wing 8^9^ ; tail 

tarsus 11-1^; bill 1 J ; 9 with the head mostly gray. N. Am., 

nt, breeding in most sections, nesting in trees. Wils., viii, 97, pi. 

\; Nurr., ii, 394; AuD./vi, 271, pi. 391; Bd., 785. . sponsa. 

Subfamily FULIGULIN^. Sea Ducks. 
i sculetlale in front; kind toe lobaie. The lai^e membranous flap depending 
e hind toe distinguishes lliia group from the preceding, probably without 
)D. While the general form ia the same as that of the AnaiincB, the feet are 
larger, with relative shorter tarsi, longer toes, and broader webs, and placed 
at fbrther back, in consequence of which the gait is still more awkward and 
Dcd than the "waddle" of ordinary ducks; but awimming powers are 

d, and diving is facilitated. A large number of the species are exclusively 

e, but this is no more the case with all of them, than is the reverse with the 
cks. These birds fcc<l more upon moUuslts and other animal substances 
>wever, upon fish, like the mergnnaers) than the river ducks do, and their 

a rule, is coarser, if not entirely too rank to be eaten ; there .are, however, 
sceptions to this, as in the case of the canvas-back. The sexes are unlike, 
ig the Anatinm; and besides the difference in color, the 9 is often distin- 

by the absence or sliglit development of certain tuberosities of the bill that 
f several species, as of scoters and eiders, possesses. A large majority of 
lies inhabit the Xorthern Hemisphere ; there are some forty in all, eshibiling 
deal of diversity in minor details, but to no such. extent aa the number of 

genera would imply. Among notable exotics, we have the soft-billed 
iamus malacorhj/nckua of New Zealand, and the short-winged Idicroptertis 



■ Summer Duck. 
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cinereus of South America, both related to our gen. 264-; there are bnt very few 
others. The genus Eriitmatura is the type of a small remarkable group, as noticed 
beyond, sometimea considered as a aubfamily. Biziura tobata of Australia, 
with a fleshy appendt^e under the bill, the African Thalassomia leuconota, the 
Nesoneita auckkmdica, and several species of Erlsmatura, compose the subgroup. 

260-1. Ctoniu FTTIiianiiA Stephens. 

• J with the head, neck, and body anteriorly, black, the former glossy ; lower 
back, rump, tail and its coverts, blackish ; below, white, with fine black waving on 
the sides and lower belly ; $ with the head and anterior parts brown, with or 
without pure white around the bill, and other black parts of the g rather brown ; 
ij 9 bill black and blue, or dusky; feet livid. {Fuiix.) 

Greater Scaup Duck. Big Black-head. Blue-biU. Raft Back. Flock- 
ing Fowl. Shuffler. No ring round neck ; gpeculum white ; back and sides 
whitish, finely waved in zigzag with bkck; gloss of head greon ; hill dull 
bhio with black nail; legs plumbeous; 9 with the fiico pure white, the 
black-and-white rermicnlat'ion less distinct. About 20 long; whig 9. N. 
Am. W1L8., viii, 84, pi. 69, f. 3 ; Nutt., ii, 437 (includes ne.\t species) ; 
AuD., vii, 355, pi. 498 (not of vi, 316J ; Bd., 791 mahila. 

?Leaaer Scaup Duck. Little Blade-head (with other names of the fore- 
going). Extremely similar; smaller, about lO ; wing 8 ; gloss of head 
chiefly purple ; flanks and scitpulars less closely waved with black ? It is 
very difficirit to define this bird specifically, and it may be simply a small 
southern form ; but it appears to preserve its characters, although constantly 
associated with the last. F. marila Aud., vi, 316, pi. 397; F. minor 
GiRADD, Birds of Long Island, 323; F. afflmsBo., 791. . . affinis. 

Jiing-necked Duck. An orange-brown ring round the neck ; speculum 
gray ; back nearly uniform blackish ; bill black, pale at base aud near tip ; 
9 with head aud neck brown, and no collar, but loral space and chin whitish, 
as is a ring round eye; bill plain dusky. In size between the foregoing. 
N. Am. WiL3., viii, (JO, pi. 67, f. 5; Nutt., ii, 439; Aud., vi, 320, pi. 
3'J8 ; Bd. 792. . . collaeis. 

**^ with the head and neck 
chestnut, pure or obscured, in the 
9 plain brown ; body anteriorly, 
rump and tail coverts, black, in the 
9 dark brown ; back, scapulars and 
sides plumbeous- white, finely waved 
with black, less distinct in the 9 ; 
speculum bluish-ash. Length about 
20; wing 9-10; tarsus IS-lj. 
(Aslhya.) 

Bed-head. Pochard., Bill 
dull blue with a black belt at ' *''"■ ^«*- c»"''«ii>«<^''- 

the end, broad and depressed, shorter than head (2 or less), the nostrils 
within its basal half; color of head rich pure chestnut, with bronzy or red 
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) ; of back, mixed Bilvery-gray and black id abou( equal amouut, the 
sd lines uubroken. N. Ain.,abuDdaDt. Wils., viii, 110, pi. 70, f. 6; 
, 434 ; AnD., vi, 311, pi. 396 ; Bd., 793. febina var. ameeicana. 
t-back. Bill blackish, high at the base and narrow throughout, not 
!ian head (2^, or more), the nostrils at its middle; head much 
with dusky ; black waved lines of the back sparse and much broken 
ots, the whitish thus predominating. N. Am., especially abundant 
I middle Atlantic Coast in winter, where from feeding on the wild 
alUaneria) its flesh acquires a peculiar flavor, though not particularly 
under other circumstances. WiLa., viii, 103, pt. 70, f. 5 ; Nutt., 
AuD., vii, 299, pi. 395 ; Bd. 794 valusneeia. 

282. Ofliiua BTTCEFHAI.A Baird. 
iritb the bead puSy, dark colored, iridescent, with large white patches ; 
k all around, under parts, including sides, most of the scapulars, wing 
id secondaries, white ; lining of wings and oxillars dark ; laoat of upper 
k ; no waving on back and sides. 9 with the head less puffy, brown or 

with traces of the white patches, or not ; somewhat less white on the 
re breast and sides with gray, the feathers paler-edged. Bill much shorter 
, very high at the base, tapeiing, with median nostrils. 
-eye, Garrot. g with tbe head and upper neck glossy dark green, 
lite oval or rounded lorat spot, not touching the buse of the bill 
lit ; white continuous on outer surface of wing ; bill black with pale 

end, with nostrils in anterior half; feet orange ; webs dusky ; eyes 
head unifoimly pufly ; 9 with head suufly-bruwu, and no white 
ront of the eye. Length 16-19; wing 8-9. N. Am., abundant, 
does not appear to difibr in the least from the European. Wils., 
>l. 67, f. 6 ; NuTT., ii, 441 ; Aud., vi, 362, pi. 406 {deecribea the 

ties as summer plumage); Bd., 796 clanoula. 

i'b Golden-eye. liocky Mountain Garrol, Very similar ; gloss of 
plish and violet; the loral spot larger, triangular or cresceutic, 
gainst the whole side of the bill at base ; white on surface of wing 
|jy a dark bar; rather larger than the last; 19-22; wing 9-10; 
feathers lengthening into a slight crest j bill shorter ; 9 probably 
iguisbable with certainty from that of the foregoing, unless by the 
in the wing. Arctic America to the N. States in winter, not common, 
i^urope. It is doubtfully distinct from the last, with which, however, 
prepared to unite it. Sw.andKiCH., F. B.-A. 45fi, pi. 70; Ndtt., 
Id., 796; Elliot, pi. 46, and Ann. Lye. N.Y. 1862. . islandica. 
headed Duck. Butter-ball. Spirit Duck. Dijyper. g with the 
licularly puffy, of varied rich iridescence, with a large white auric- 
h confluent with its fellow on the nape; small; 14—16; wing 6-7*; 
tb nostrils in basal half; 9 still smaller, an insignificant looking 
h head scarcely puSy, dark gray, with traces of the white auricular 
r. Am., abundant. Wils., viii, 51, pi. 67, f. 2, 3 ; Nutt., ii, 445 ; 

369, pi. 408; Bd., 797 albeola. 
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263. G«niiB HABEIiDA I>eaob. 
Long-tailed Duck. SoiUh-southerly. Old-wife. Tail of 14 narrow 
pointed feathers, in the $ in summer the central ones very slender and much 
elongated, nearly or quite equalling the wing; nail of bill occupying the 
whole tip; seasonal changes remarkable. $ in summer with the back and 
the long nan-owly lanceolate scapulars varied with reddish-brown, wanting 
in winter, when this color is exchanged for pearly-gray or white ; general 
color blackish or very dark brown, below from the breast abruptly white ; 
no white on the wing; sides of head plumbeous-gray ; in winter the head, 
neck and body anteriorly, white, but the gray cheek-patch persistent, and a 
large dark patch below this ; bill at all seasons black, broadly orange-barred. 
9 without lengthened scapulars or tail feathers, the bill dusky greenish, and 
otherwise different ; but recognized by presence of head- and neck-patches, 
and absence of white on the wing. Length 15-20, or more, according to 
tail; wing 8-9. N. Am., northerly, coastwise; U. S. only in winter; 
common. Also Kortbem Europe. Wils., viii, 93, pi. 70, f. 1, 2; Ndtt., 
ii. 453; AuD., vi, 379, pi. 410; Bd., 800 GLAcaALis. 

264. Genus CAJICPTOI.jQHU'S Gray. 

Labrador, or Pied Duck. Bill enlarged towards end by membranous 
expansion, the nostrils in its basal third ; check feathers rigid ; g with the 
body and primaries black ; rest of the wing, with neck and head, white, with 
a black collar and lengthwise coronal stripe ; 9 plumbeous gray ; about 2 
feet long ; wing 9. N. Atlantic Coast, to middle districts in winter ; 
formerly common, now apparently rare. "WiLfl., viii, 91, pi. 69, f. 6; 
Ndtt., ii, 428; Aud., v'l, 329, pi. 400; Bd., 803. . . . labradorids. 

265. Genua HISTBIOK101TS IiesBon. 

Harlequin Duck. Bill very small and short, rapidly tapering to tip, which 
is wholly occupied by the nail, and with a membranous lobe at its base ; 
tertiaries curly ; plumage singularly patched with different colors ; J deep 
leaden-hlutsh, browner below ; sides of head, and of body posteriorly, 
chestnut; coronal stripe and tail black; a white patch at base of bill, 
another on side of occiput, of breast and of tail, two transverse ones on 
side of neck, forming a nearly complete ring, aud several on the wings ; 
a white jugular collar; speculum violet and purple; ; dark brown, paler 
below, whitening on belly ; a whit« patch on auriculars and before eye. 
1^-18; wing 8; Northwestern Europe; N. Am,, northerly, and entirely 
coastwise, U. S. only in winter, not abundant. WiLS., viii, 139, pi. 72, 
f. 4; NuTT., ii, 448; Add., vi, 374, pi. 409; Bd., 799. . . tokqdatds. 

266-8. Genus SOBIATEBZA Iieooh. 
" Bill without fVontal process, not feathered to the nostrils. (^Pclysticta.) 
Steller's Eider. Head white, with a pearly gray tinge, a green occipital 
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and a black chin-patch and eye-ring; collar round neck, and upper 
lustrous velvety black, the lengthened curly scapulars and tertiaries 
y-white on the inner webs, the lesser and middle wing coverts white, 
j;reater coverts and secondaries white-tipped, enclosing the violet 
lum ; under parts rich reddish-brown, blackening on the belly and 
m, fading through btiff to white on the breast and sides, where there 
ftck spots. ? reddish-brown, blackening below, varied with darker on 
ead, neek and fore parts ; tips of greater coverts and secondaries alone 
, enclosing the speculum. Length about 18 ; wing 8. Northwest 

Coast. NDTT.,ii,451 ; 
AuD.,vi,368,pl.407; 
Bd., 801. BTELLERU. 
"• Bill without frontal 
processes, feathered to 
the nostrils. {LampTO- 
netta.) 

Spectacled Eider. 
^ black or blackish, 
the throat, most of 
neck, fore back, wing 
coverts, scapulars, ter- 
tials and flank-patch, 
white ; nape and occi- 
put green ; a whitish 
space round eye, 

Fia. Ifl. Sucotucled Eiilor. , , i . , < , 

bounded by black ; 9 
to be brown, varied with darker, the chin and throat whitish, the eye 
obscurely indicated ; after the summer moult the ^ is said to be like 
. Length about 2 feet. Northwest Coast, common about St. Michaels. 
,, Trans. Chicago Acad, i, 299 ; Elliot, pi. 47 ; Bd., 803. FISCHEBII. 
' Bill with frontal processes, not feathered to the nostrils. (Somateria.} 
der Dvck. Bill with long chib-shaped processes extending in a line 
the culmen upon the sides of the forehead, divided by a broad feathered 
(pace, J in breeding attire white, creamy-tinted on breast and washed 
green on head; under parts from the breast, lower back, rump, tail, 
I, and large forked patch on the crown, black. ? with the bill less 
oped, general plumage an extremely variable shade of reddish-brown or 
y-brown, speckled, mottled and barred with darker ; 3 in cei-tain stages 
ibling the 9. Length about 2 feet ; wing 11—12 inches. Arctic and 
tlantic Coasts, abundant, S. tn winter to New England commonly, to 
liddle States rarely. This celebrated bird, semi-domesticated in some 
3, yields most of the prized cider-down of commerce, which the parent 
:s from the breast to cover the eggs ; eggs commonly 3-4, pale dull 
lish. WiLs., viii, 122, pi. 71, f. 2, 3 ; Nutt., ii, 407 ; Aud., vi, 349, 
35 ; Bd., 809. The American bird has lately been separated from the 
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KuropeaD under name of 
exclusive pertinence of the 
Pactjic Eider. Pi-eciselj 
on the cbin ; may require 
North Pacitic coast, com- 
mon. Bd., 810 ; Elliot, 

pi- 48. . . . T-NIGRA. 

King Eider. Bill with 
broad squarish nearly ver- 
tical frontal processes bulg- 
ing angularly out of line 
with culnien, <f in breed- 
ing attire black, including 
a forked chin-patcb, n 
frontal band, and snmll 
space round eye ; the neck 
and fore parts of the body, 
part of interscnpulnnt, of 
wing coverts and of lining 
of wings, and a flank patch, 
white, creamy on the jug- 
ulum, greenish on sides of 
head ; crown and nape flue 
bluish-ash. 9 resembling 
that of the common eider, 
but bill different. Size of 
and northerly; S. in winl 
AUD., vi, 347, pi. 404; B 

268. O 

",■ Embracing the black a 
variously called : maritime m( 
relieved or not by definite whi 
parti.colored bill, verj' broad a 
form in each of Hie following 
the three genera, mentioDcd be 
much widened at end ; but mi 
the bill or beyond it, the nail L 
reaching further on culmen 
reuntrance at its back uppei 
species inhabit both coasts, 
northward ; they occur abund: 

American Black Scoter. 
feathers, shorter than the he 
orange ( J ) ; nostrils at its 
Plumage of g entirely bl 
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Size of the first ; gape of bill about 2^ ; $ smaller ; bill black, shorter, 
gape about 2^ j feathers of culmeo hardly or not reaching nostrils; feet 
dark, tinged with dusky-reddish; webs black; plumage sooty-brown, below 
silvery-gray, sides of head with much whitish, chiefly in two patches, one 
loral, the other auricular. Wils., viii, 49, pi. 67, f. 1; Ndtt., ii, 416; 

AuD., vi, 337, pi. 402 ; Bd., 806 pebspioillata. 

Var. TROWBRrDGEi. With the bill longer, exceeding the head, and of slightly 
different shape ; feathers falling short of nostrils ; gape abont 2J ; white frontal 
patch email, its posterior border anterior to a line between the eyes, instead of 
reaching or passing beyond this. Cala. Bd., 806 ; Elliot, Introd. B. A., No. 64. 

270. Genns EEUSUATUBA Bonaparte. 

*a* Bemarkably distinguished fVom other Ftdigulince by the stiffened, linear- 
lanceolate tail feathers (16-20 in number) exposed to the base, by reason of extreme 
shortness of the coverts ; bill broad, flattened, the nail large, overhanging. 

Ruddy Duck. The $ in perfect plumage with the neck all round and the 
upper parts brownish-red, the lower parts silky silvery-white watered with 
dusky, the chin and sides of the head dead-white, the crown and nape black ; 
but not often seen in this condition in the U. S. As generally observed, and 
the 9 at all times, brown above finely dotted and waved with dusky, paler 
and duller below with darker undulations and sometimes a slight tawny 
tinge, as also occurs on the sides of the head ; crown and uape dark brown ; 
bill dusky; crissum always white. Length 14-17; wing 5-6; tarsus IJ. 
N. Am., abundant. WiLS., viii, 128, 130, pi. 71, f. 5, 6; Nutt., ii, 426; 
AuD., vi, 324, pi. 399; Bd., 811 bddida. 

St. Domingo Duck. $ head anteriorly and chin black ; hind-head, neck 
and breast deep ferrugineous ; above brownish-red, blotched with black; 
below lighter ferrugineous ; speculum white. 9 similar, but less strongly 
marked. 13^ ; wing 6} ; tail 3^ ; bill 1^, smaller and less expanded than 
in the preceding, S. Am. and W. Indies, accidental in U. S. The only 
known instances are Lake Cbamplain (Cabot, Proc. B. S. N. H., vi, 375) ; 
Wisconsin (Kdmlein; ibid, xiv, 154; Am. Nat. v, 441). E. dominica 
Bd, 925 ; £. ortygoides GossE, Birds of Jamaica, 405. . . dominica. 

Subfamily MEROINJE. Mergansers. 
Bill more or less nearly cylindrical, the nail hooked and overhanging, the 
lamellie highly developed into prominent retrorse serrations. Excepting these 
characters of the bill, the flshing-ducks are simply Fuligniince, somewhat modified in 
adaptation to a more exclusively animal regimen ; the principal point in their 
economy is ability to pursue fish under water, like cormorants, loons and other 
birds of lower orders. The nature of their food renders their flesh rank and 
unpalatable. The gizzard is rather less muscular than in most ducks ; the intes- 
tines and their cceea are shorter ; the laryngeal capsule of the males is very targe, 
irregular, and partly membranous ; the trachea liaa other dilations. Birds of this 
group inhabit fresh as well as salt water, and are abundant in individuals if not in 
species. There are only about eight species, chiefly of the Northern Hemisphere ; 
but several occur in South America. 
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Ob3, The smew, or white hud, Mergdlus albellus, of Europe, has been attributed 
to N. Am. upon inaufHcient evidence, though very possibly occurring. Wils., viii, 
12C, pi. 71, f. 4 ; NoTT., ii, 467 ; Aud., vi, 408, pi. 414 ; Bd., 817. 

271-3. Genus MEBOUS Linneua. 
■ Bill not aljorter than head, mostly red. {Mergua.) 

Merganser. Goosander. Fish Duck. Nostrils Dearly medina; frontal 
feathers reachiug beyond those on sides of bill; J witb the bedd scarcely 
crested, glossy green ; back and wings black and white, latter crossed by 
one black bar ; under parts salmon -colored ; about 24 ; wing 11 ; 9 smaller ; 
occipital crest better developed, but still flimsy ; head and neck reddish- 
brown ; black parts of the $ ashy-gray ; less white on the wing ; under parts 
IcBS tinted with salmon. N. Am., common. WiLS., viii, 68, pi. 68, f. 1, 2; 
NuTT.,ii,460; Auu., vi, 387,pl. 411 ; M. americanus Bd., SIB. merqansee. 

Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser. Fish Duck. 
Nostrils sub-basal ; 
frontal feathers not 
reaching beyond those 
on sides of bill ; along 
thin pointed crest in 
both sexes. Smaller 
than the last ; wing 
8-9 ; general color- 
ation, and sexual differences, the same, but the ^ with the jugulum rich 
reddish-brown, black-streaked, the sides conspicuously finely waved with 
black, a white, black-bordered mark in front of the wing, and the wing 
crossed by two black bars. N. Am., abundant. Wils., viii, 91, pi. 69, f. 
2; NuTT., ii,463; Aud., vi, 395, pi. 412; Bd., 814. . . seeratoe. 
"* Bill shorter than head, mostly or entirely black. (Lopltodt/tes.) 
Hooded Merganser. Nostrils stib-basal ; frontal feathers reaching beyond 
those on sides of bill ; a compact, erect, semicircular, laterally compressed 
crest in the S , smaller and less rounded in the 9 ; g black, including two 
crescents in front of wing, and bar across speculum ; under parts, centre of 
crest, speculum, and stripes on tertials, white ; sides chestnut, black-barred ; 
18-19; wing 8; 9 smaller; head and neck brown ; chin whitish; back and 
sides dark brown, the feathers with paler edges ; white on tho wing less ; bill 
reddish at base below. N. Am., common. Wils., viii, 79, pi. 69, f. 1 ; 
NuTT., ii, 465; Aud., vi, 402, pi. 413; Bd., 816. . . . cucdllatus. 

Order STEGMOPODES. Totipalmate Birds. 

Feet totipalmate, with three ftill webs; hind toe semi-lateral, larger and lower 
down than in other water birds, coiuiecled icilk the inner toe by a complete web 
reaching from tip to tip. Nostrils minute, rudimentary or entirely abortive. A 
gular pouch. Bill not membranous nor lamellate, but tomia sometimes serrate. 



Fid. ins. Rvil-breuted Uerguiser, with outline 
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This 13 a definite and perfectly nitural group, which will be immediately recog- 
nized by tiie foregoing charactei-s, one of which, the complete webbing of the 
hallux, is not elsewhere observed among birds. It is represented by six genera, 
all Nortii American, each the type of a family. 

The nature is altricial throughout the order. The e^s are very few, frequently 
only one, usually if not always plain-colored, and encrusted with a peculiar white 
chalky substance ; they are deposited in a rude bulky nest on the ground, on rocky 
ledges, or on low trees and bushes in the vicinity of water. The dietetic regimen 
is exclusively carnivorous, the food being cfaiefly fish, 
sometimes pursued under water, sometimes plunged 
after, sometimes scooped up. In accordance with this, 
we find the alimentary canal to consist of a capacious 
distensible ccsopliagus not developing a special crop, 
a lai^ pro ventri cuius with numerous solvent glands, a 
small and very moderately muscular gizzard, rather 
long and slender intestines, with small cteca, if any, 
and an ample globular cloaca. The tongue is extremely 
small, a mere knob-like rudiment (as we have seen in 
the piscivorous kingfishers). The characteristic gular 

pouch varies greatly in development. The condition of '"' ' ^""i"""''* ""'• 
the external nostrils is a curious and une.vplained feature ; they appear to be open at 
first, and in some species, like the tropic-bird, they remain so ; but tliey are gener- 
ally completely obliterated in the adult state. There are probably no intrinsic 
syringeal muscles in any birds of this order. But the most notable fact in conneo- 
tion with the respiratory system is the extraordinary pneumaticity of the body, 
which reaches its height in the pelicans and gannets ; it is described by Nltzsch 
substantially as follows : The interior air receptacles are of an ordinary character, 
but the anterior of these cells are more subdivided than usual ; from them, the ^ 
gets under the skin through the axillary cavities, and diffuses over the entire 
pectoral and ventral regions, in two large parallel inter-communicating cells on 
each side, over which the skin does not fit close to the body, but hangs loosely. It 
is further remarkable that the skin itself does not form a wall of these cavities, a 
very delicate membrane being stretched from the inwardly projecting bases of the 
contour-feathers. Thus there is yet another, although a very shallow, interval 
between this membrane and the skin, this also containing air, admitted from the 
larger spaces by numerous minute orifices close to the roots of the feathers. This 
subcutaneous areolar tissue is that which, in ordinary birds and mammals, holds the 
deposit of fat, no trace of n-hich substance is found in these birds. 

The pterylosis of Steganopodes adheres throughout to one marked type, there 
being little variation except in the density of the plumage, which would seem to 
accord with temperature, the tropical forms being the more sparsely feathered. 
Excepting one genus, the gular sac is wholly or in part bare. The contour 
feathers appear to always lack aftershafts. The remiges are trora 26 to 40 in 
number, of which 10 are always long, strong, pointed primaries. There are 
usually 22-24 tail feathers in the pelicans, but 12, 14 or 16 in the other genera. 
All have the oil gland large, with a circlet of feathers and more than one orifice ; 
sometimes, as in the pelicans, it is protuberant, heart-shaped, and as large as 
pigeons' eggs, with two sets of six orifices ; in the gaunets it is fiat and disc-like. 
The palatal structure is desmognathous ; there are no basi pterygoids ; the 
maxillo-palatiues are large and spongy ; the mandibular angle is truncate ; other 
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crfLDial characters appear under two aspects, one peculiar to the pelicans, the other 
commoD to the rest of the order. (IIuxlei.) The stemuni is short and broad, 
vith transverse, entire or emarginatc, posterior border ; the apex of the furculnm 
commonly, if not always, anchyloses with the sternal keel. The upper arm bones 
are very long; the tibia does not develop the long proximal apophysis seen in 
many Pygopodes. The carotids are double. 

The species of this order are few — apparently not over fifty, of which the 
cormorants represent half — very generally distributed over the world. 

Family SULIDiE!. Oannets. 

Bill rather longer than the head, cleft to beyond the eyes, very stout at the base, 
tapering and a little decurved toward the tip, which however is not hooked, the 
tomia irregularly serrate, or rather lacerate. Nostrils abortive. Gular sac little 
developed, but naked. Wings rather long, pointed. Tail long, stiff, wedge-shaped, 
1 2-1 4-f Gathered. Feet more nearly beneath centre of equilibrium than in some other 
families of this order. General configuration somewhat that of a goose; body 
Btont ; neck rather long ; head large, uncrested ; plumage compact. 

Gannets are lai^e heavy sea-birds of various parts of the world. There are only 
five or six well established species, of which the two following, with the S. piscator 
of the Indian Ocean, and the Australian S. cyanops, are the principal ones. Tbey 
ore piscivorous, and feed by plunging on their prey fW>m on high, when they are 
completely submerged for a few moments ; but they do not appear to dive tiom the 
surface of the water, like cormorants. The gait is firm ; the Sight vigorous and 
protracted, performed with alternate sailing and flapping. Although so heavy, they 
swim lightly, owing to the remarkable pneumaticity of the body, already noticed. 
They are highly gregarious ; the common gannet congregates to breed in almost 
incredible numbers on rocky coasts and islands, of high latitudes, while the booby 
similarly assembles on the low shores of warmer seas. The nest is a rude bulky 
structure of sticks and seaweed, placed on the rook or in low thick bushes ; the egg, 
generally single, is plain in color and encnisted with calcareous matter. Both 
sexes appear to incubate ; they are alike in color, the young being different. 

273. Oenus BULA Brisson. 

Common Gannet. Solan Goose. White, with black primaries, the head 
washed with amber-yellow; bill not yellow; lores, sac and feet blackish. 
Young : dark brown speckled with white, below from the neck grayish-whtte, 
each feather darker-edged ; quills and tail blackish. Leugth about 31 ; exteiit 
60 ; wing 17-21 ; tail about 10 ; bill 4. Atlantic Coast ; swarming in sum- 
mer at certain northern breeding pluces, S. to the Gulf of Mexico in winter. 
NuTT., ii, 495 ; Add., vii, 44, pi. 425 ; Lawr. in Bd., 871. . bassana. 

Booby Gannet. Brown ; below from the neck white ; bill and feet yellow 
Young: grayish-brown, merely paler below; bill dusky. Bather smaller 
than the last. S. Atlantic and Gulf States, very abundant. Nutt., ii, 500 
AuD., Tii, 57, pi. 426; Lawr. in Bd., 872 fiber. 

Family FELECANID.S!. Pelicans. 

Bill several tjmes as long as the head, comparatively slender but strong, straight, 
broad, flattened, ending with a distinct claw-like hook. Mandibular rami Joining 
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only at their apex ; the long broad interramal space, and tbe throat, occ 
enormous membranoua sac. Nostrils abortive. Wings extremely 1< 
upper and fore-arm portions, as well as the pinion, with very numero 
Tail very short, of 20 or more feathers. Feet short, very stout. Size 

The remarkable pneumatictty of the body (shared however by the g 
been already described. A principal osteological character ia, that " 
edge of the ossified interorbital septum rises rapidly forward, so as to le 
at tbe base of the skull, which is filled by a triangular crest formed by 1 
the greatly developed ascending processes of the palatines" (^Huxley). 
is a mere rudiment. But the most obvious peculiarity of these birds is t 
skinny bag hung to tbe bill, capable of holding several quarts when dia 
stracture is as follows : The covering is ordinary skin, hut very thin ; 1 
skin modified somewhat like mucous membrane ; between these " is inl 
equally thin layer, composed of two sets of very slender muscular fibrei 
Arom each other, and running in opposite directions. The outer fil 
fascicles from the lower and inner edge of the mandible, those from its b 
downward, those arising more anteriorly passing gradually more forwarc 
the middle line of the pouch. The inner fibres have the same origin, ai 
contrary direction, backwards and downwards. From the hyoid b 
junction of the two crura of the mandible, there extends a thin band of 1 
muscular fibres, in the centre of which is a cord of elastic tissue. 1 
this apparatus, the sac is contracted, so as to occupy but little space. 
bill is opened, the crura of the lower mandible separate from each 
considerable extent [in their continuity — not at the symphysis], by tl 
muscles inserted into their base, and the sac is expanded" {Audubon). 
is used like a dip-net, to catch fish with ; when it is filled, the bird closes 
up the bill, contracts tbe 
pouch, letting the water 
run out of the corners of 
its mouth, and swallows 
the prey. Pelicans feed 
in two ways \ most of 
tliem, like our white one, 
scoop up lish as they 
swim along on the water ; 
but the brown species 
plunges headlong into , 
the water from on wing, ; 

like a gannet, and makes ^"^ '*'■ ""' '"^f"'" '"'"='' "' '^'" ^•""=" 

a grab, often remaining submerged for a few seconds. Neither species ol 
large fish ; they prefer small fry of which several hundred may be requiri 
meal. The prevalent impression that the pouch serves to convey live fisli 
in water, to the little pelicans in the nest, is untrue ; the young are fe 
ti&lly macerated fish disgorged by the parents from the crop. As Audulx 
it is doubtriil whether a pelican could fly at all with its burden so c 

The gular pouch varies in size with the difi'erent species, reaching 
development in the brown pelican, where it extends half-way down the nt 
is a foot deep when distended, and will hold a gallon. Besides tb 
adjunct, the bill of our white pelican has another curious structure, n 
other species. The culmen is surmounted near the middle by a high t 
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Family ORACULID^. Cormorants. 

Bill about as long aa bead, stout or slender, more or less nearly terete, always 
strongly hooked at the end ; tomia generally found irregularly jagged, but not 
truly serrate ; a long, narrow, nasal groove, but nostrils obliterated in the adult 
state ; gape reaching below the eyes, which are set in naked skin. Gular pouch 
small, but forming an evident naked space under the bill and on the throat, variously 
encroached upon by the feathers. Winga short for the order, stiff and strong, the 
2d primaty usually longer than the 3d, both these exceeding the 1st. Tail rather 
long, large, more or less fan-shaped, of 12-14 very stiff, strong feathers, denuded to 
the base by extreme shortness of the coverts ; thus almost " scansorial " in struc- 
ture, recalling that of a woodpecker or creeper, and used in a similar way, as a 
support in standing, or an aid in scrambling over rocks and bushes. The body is 
compact and heavy, with a long neck ; the general configuration, and especially the 
far backward set of the legs, is much like that of pygopodous birds. While other 
Steganopodea can stand with the body more or less nearly approaching a horizontal 
position, the cormorants are forced into a nearly upright posture, when the tail 
affords with the feet a tripod of support. They also, like the birds just mentioned, 
dive and swim under water in pursuit of their prey, using their wings for submarine 
progression, which is not the case with the other families, excepting Plotidie. 

Among ostcological characters, aside from the general figure of the skeleton, a 
long bony style in the nape, in the position of the ligamentitm nucliae of many 
animals, and ossified with the occiput, is the most remarkable. It occurs in the 
anhinga also, but is there much smaller. The desmognathous structure is seen in its 
highest development ; the palatines being not only soldered, but sending down a 
keel along their line of union ; the interorbital septum is very defective, with 
horizontal inferior border (a general character of the order except in the pelicans). 
The pteryloais agrees essentially with the ordinal ptcrylographic characters, but 
the plumage is peculiar in certain det^ls. Excepting a few speckled species, and 
some others that are lai^cly white below, the plumage is glossy or lustrous black, 
often highly iridescent with green, purple and violet tints, commonly uniform on 
the head, neck and under parts, but on the back and wing coverts, where the 
feathers are sharp-edged and distinct, the shade is more apt to be coppery or 
bronzy, each feather with well defined darker border. This concerns, however, 
only the adult plumage, which is the same in both sexes ; the young are plain 
brownish or blackish. The cormorants have other special featherings, generally of 
a temporary character, assumed at the breeding season and lost soon after ; these 
are curious long filamentous feathers (considered by Nitzsch filoplumaceous), on the 
head and neck, and even, in some cases, on the upper and under parts too. These 
feathers are commonly white, as is also a large silky flank-patch acquired by several 
species. Many cormorants are also crested with ordinary long slender feathers ; 
the crest is of^n double, and when so, the two crests may be either one on each 
side of the head, or they maj' follow each other on the middle line of the hind head 
and nape. Our species illnstratc all these various featherings. The naked parts 
about the head vary with the species and afford good characters, especially con- 
sidering the shape of the pouch, as noted by Mr. Lawrence and Prof. Schlegel ; the 
skin is usually brightly colored, and sometimes carunculate. The eyes, as a rule, 
are green — a color not common among birds. 

Twenty-five species of cormorants may be considered established. Their study 
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JjouUe-crested Cormorant. Glossy greenish-black ; feathers of the baclt 
and wings coppery-gray, black-shafted, black-edged; adult with curly black 
lateral crests, and in the breeding seaaon othor filuinentous white ones, over 
the eyes and along the sides of the neck ; white flank-patch not observed in 
the specimena examined, but probably occurring ; gular sac and lores orange. 
Length 30-33 inches; wing 12 or more; tail 6 or more; bill along gape 
3J ; tarsus a little over 2. Yoimg plain dark brown, paler or grayish 
(even white ou the breast) below, without head-plumes. K. Am., at large, 
the commonest species. Sw. and Kick., F. B.-A. ii, 473 ; Nnrr., ii, 483 ; 
Add., vi, 423, pi. 416; Lawe. idBd., 877 dilophds. 

Var. FLoaiDAKDS. Florida Cormorant, Similar, puialler (wing 12 or less; tail 
6 orj^leas ; tarsus a little under 2), but bill as large if not larger ; gape nearly 4. 
The plumage is exactly the same, excepting, probably, that white plumes are not 
developed. There are said to be certain differences in the life-colors of the bills 
(blue instead of yellow on under mandible and edges of upper — Audubon), but 
none show in my specimens. This is simply a localized southern race of dUopkia, 
smaller in general dimensions, with relatively larger bill, as usual in such cases ; the 
sac seems to be more extensively denuded. Resident on the Florid an and Gulf 
coast, breeding by thousands on the mangrove bushes ; in summer, ranging up the 
Mississippi valley to Ohio (^udu&on) and along the coast to North Carolina (Cowes). 
Add., vi, 430, pi. 417; Lawe. in Bd., 879. 

Mexican Cormorant, Eesembling the last; lustre more intcase, rather 
violet-purplish than green ; long filamentous white feathers on head and 
neck (but do definite black lateral crests?); sac orange, white-edged. 
SmaU; length about 24 ; wing about 10 ; tail 6, thus i-elatively long ; tarsus 
under 2 ; gape of bill uuder 3. The sac is not strongly convex in outliuo 
behind, the feathers passing across in a straight or even convex line. 
Central America and West Indies ; Texas ; up the Mississippi to Illinois 
{Ridgway). Brandt, ;. c. 56; Lawe. iu Bd., 879. . . . ubxicanus. 

ft Gular sac heart-shaped behind, owing to a narrow pointed forward extensioQ 
of the feathers on the middle line. 

Brandt's Coitnorant. Deep lustrous green, changing to violet or steel-blue 
on the neck, the hack proper like the under parts, but the scapulars aud wing 
coverts showing narrow dark edgings of the individual feathers (much less 
conspicuous than in any of the foregoing species : nothing of the sort is seen in 
any of the following ones). Sac dark blue, surrounded by a gorget of fawn- 
colored or mouse-brown plumage, largely naked, the feathers extending on it 
little if any in advance of those on the lower mandible. White filamentous 
plumes, 2 inches or more long, straight and stiffish, spring in a series down 
each side of the neck ; a few others are irregularly scattered over the back 
of the neck ; many others, still longer, gi-ow on the upper part of the back. 
No black crests, nor white flank-patch, observed. Wing nearly 12 ; tail 
scarcely or not 6, thus relatively very short; bill along culmen 2% ; tarsus 2J. 
Does not particularly resemble any other species here described. Young: 
blackish-brown, rustier below, the belly grayish ; scapulars aud wing coverts 
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violaceus that floridanus doea to dilophus. Pacific Coast, N. A. — Pdecanus 
violaceus Gm., i, 575? Graculus violaceus Lawk, in Bd., 881 ; Schleqel, 
L c. 17 ; Urile bicnstatus Bonap., Consp. Av. ii, 175 (nee Pall.) ; I'Aala- 
crowrax resplendens Aud,, vi, 430, pi. 419 j G. bairdti Coop., Proc. Phila. 
Acad. 1865, 5, ti; Elliot, pi. 49 violaceus. 

Family PLOTrD.ffil. Darters. 

Bill about twice ae long aa the bead, straight, slender, very acute, pari^athous, 
the tomia with fine serratures. Gular sac moderate, naked. Nostrils minute, entirely 
obliterated in the adult. Wings moderate, the 3d quill longest. Tail rather long, 
BtiC, broad and fan-shaped, of 12 feathers widening towards the end, the outer web 
of the middle pair curiously crimped (in our species). 

There is an occipital style, as in cormorants, but it is very small. The digestive 
system shows a remarkable feature ; instead of the lower part of the msophagns 
being occupied by the proventricular glands, these are placed in a small distinct 
sac on the side of the gullet. As in other Steganopodes, the gizzard develops a 
special pyloric cavity. There are no proper c<Bca, but there is a small rounded 
termination of the rectum {Audabon). 

The darters are birds of singular appearance, somewhat like a cormorant but 
much more slightly built, and with exceedingly long slender neck and small con- 
stricted head that seems to taper directly into the bill. As in the cormorants, there 
are long slender feathers on the neck ; the sexes are commonly distinguishable, but 
the 9 is said sometimes to resemble the ^ . Other changes of plumi^e appear to be 
considerable, but not well made out. The feet arc short, and placed rather far 
back, but the birds perch with ease. Unlike most of the order, they are not mari- 
time, shunning the seacoast, dwelling in the most impenetrable swamps of warm 
countries. They fly swiftly, and dive with amazing ease and celerity. They are 
timid and vigilant birds ; when alarmed they drop fVom their perch into the water 
below, noiselessly and with scarcely a ripple of the surface, aud swim beneath the 
surface to a safe distance before reappearing. When surprised on the water, they 
have the curious habit of sinking quietly backward, like grebes ; and they often 
swim with the body submerged, only the head and neck in sight, looking like some 
strange kind of water serpent. They feed on fish, which tbey do not dart down 
upon, but dive for and pursue under water like cormorants and loons. The eggs 
are three or four, pale bluish, with white chalky incrustation. There are only three 
or four species: the African P. tevaillantii ; the P. melanogaster of Southern Asia, 
with the Australian P. nova-hoUandicE, if distinct from the last ; with the following : 

276. GtenuB PLOTUS Linnseus. 
Darter, Anhtnga. Snake-bird. Water-turkey, Glossy gi'eeiiish-black; 
a broad gray wing-band foimed by most of the coverts ; lower neck behind 
and scapulars speckleil with grayish-white; tertiaries striped with silvery 
ash; tail pale-tipped; filamentous feathers of neck purplish-ash; 9 with 
parts of the head, neck and back brown, the jugulum and breast fawn-color 
sharply margined with rich brown. Length about 36 ; extent nearly 4 ; wiug 
14 ; tail 11 ; bill SJ ; tarsus IJ, S. Atlantic aud Gulf States, common ; in 
summer to North Carolina {Audubon), and up the Mississippi to S. Illinois 
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small, linear, but remaiaing patulous. Tail with the two middle feathers in the 
adult filamentous aud extraordinarily prolonged, the rest short and broad. 

The tropic birds resemble a large, stout tero ia their general Bgure ; the bill, 
especially, being almost exactly like that of a tern. The principal external 
peculiarity is the development of the middle tail-feathers ; the feathering of the 
golar aac and the permanent patulence of the nostrils are other features. They 
are graceful birds on the wing, capable of protracted flight, venturing far from land. 
They are gregarious at all times, and nest in communities along coasts and oa 
islands, in rocky places or among low trees and bushes. As implied in their name, 
they are birds of the torrid zone, though in their extensive wanderings they visit 
Southern seas, and have even been reported from latitude 40° N. There are but three 
well determined species : P. fiavirostrU (below) ; P. teOiercis, and P. rubricauda. 

278. Genus PHAETHOW Lumeos. 
TVopic Bird, M'hite, satiny, rosy-tiDted ; long tail feathers reddened, 
black-shafted ; sides of head, wings aud flanks varied with black ; bill orange ; 
tarsi yellow ; toes and webs bluck ; yonng witU more black on upper parts. 
Wing 11; bill l|-2 ; tarsus 1; tail 4^5, its middle feathers up to 15-20. 
Gnlf Coast, rare or casual. P. wtfiei-eua Nutt., ii, 503 ; Add., vii, 64, pi, 
427; P. fiaviroalris Brasdt ; Lawr. in Ed., 885. . . . flavibostbi9. 

Order LOlTaiFENNES. Long-winged Swimmers. 

Wings long, pointed, reaching when closed beyond the base, in many cases 
beyond the end, of the tail, which is usually lengthened and of less than 20 rec- 
trices (oftenest 12). Legs more or less perfectly beneath centre of equilibrium 
when the body is in the horizontal position ; the crura more nearly free fVom the 
body than in other Natatores, if not completely external. Anterior toes palmate ; 
hallux neverunited with the inner toe, highly elevated, directly posterior, very small, 
rudimentary or absent ; tibiffi naked below. Bill of variable form, but never exten- 
sively membranous nor lamellate, the covering homy throughout, sometimes dis- 
continuous. Nostrils variable, but never abortive. No gnlar pouch. Altricial. 

This order, which may be recognized among web-footed birds by the foregoing 
external characters, is less substantially put together than either of the two preceding 
— not that its components are not sufficiently related to each other, but because the 
essential points of structure are shared to a considerable extent by other groups. 
Thus the osteological resemblances of longipennine birds with loons, auks, and 
plover, are quite close, as noted by Huxley ; while the digestive system agrees in 
general characters with that of other fish-eating birds. In some of the lower 
members of the order, the tibia develops an apophysis, as in the loons; while 
even in external characters, one genus at least, Halodroma, resembles the Alcidae. 
It is not certain, that the order must not be broken up, or rather enlarged and 
differently defined, to include some of the genera now ranged under Pygopodea. 

The palate has the schizognathous structure ; "the maxillo-palatines are usually 
lamellar and concavo-convex, but in the Procellariidce they become tumid and 
spongy" {Huxlet/) ; basipterygoid processes may be oflen wanting, but they are 
certainly present in many more cases than Huxley supposed. There is appar- 
ently one pair of syringeal muscles throughout the order. The oesophagus is capa- 
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istensible ; there is oo special crop ; the proventriculus is n bulging of 
the gizzard is Bmall and little muscular ; the caeca are variable ; the 
ge. Certain genera offer peculiarities of this general type of alimentary 
ording to Kitzsch, the pterylosis of the gulls "approaches very closely 
icolopacidix, and can hardly be distinguished theretVom with certainty 
icter." In the terns, " in consequence of the slender and elegant form 
, the tracts are very narrow, and perfectly scolopacine." The jaegers 
aving the outer branch of the infenor tract united with the main stem 
<art of its course, and all the tracts still brooder and stronger than in" 
hile in the petrels, " the tract formation of the jaegers is elevated into 
a group, undergoing scarcely any change in the form of the inferior 
owing some little modification of the dorsal tract." 
constituted, the order embraces two families, to be known by the char- 
nostrils ; both are well represented in this country. 

Family LABID.S!. Gulls, Terns, etc. 

not tubular (linear, linear-obtong, oval or drop-shaped), sub-basal or 
ral, pervious. The hallux, though verj- small and elevated, with its tip 
ling the ground, is, except in one instance, better developed than in the 
le habitat is fluviatile, lacustrine and maritime, rather than pelagic. 
contains four leading genera, each of which may be assumed as the 
ibfamily ; all four occur in North America. 

tiub/amily LESTRIDIN^. Jaegers, or Skua GuUs. 

of bill discontinuous, the upper mandible being saddled with a large 
1," beneath the edges of which the nostrils open (unique, among water- 

epignathous. Tail nearly square, but the middle pair of feathers 
g-oKserted. Feet strong, the podotheca granular or otherwise rougliened 
ellate in front ; webs full. Certain pterylographic characters have been 
id. A leading anatomical peculiarity in the large size of the cceca, as 
itb the cases of the other subfamilies. There is but one genua, and only 

are well determined. They belong more particularly to the northern 

although some also, inhabit southern seas; they mostly breed in 
ins, but wander extensively at other seasons. They inhabit sea coasts, 
[^e inland waters ; the nidiflcation resembles that of the gulls; eggs, 
)lored, variegated. The sexes are alike ; the young different, excepting 
; there is also a particular melanotic plumage, apparently a normal 
ndition. At first the central tail feathers do not project, and they grow 
le skua gulls are eminently rapacious, whence their name of '^ jaeger" 
hey habitually attack and harass terns and the smaller gulls, until these 

less spirited birds are forced to drop or disgorge their prey. Their 
jrous ; lashing the air with the long tail, they are able to accomplish the 
raried evolutions required for the successful practice of piracy. Thus 
iing traits they are marine Raptores ; whilst the cered bill furnishes a 
logy to the ti'ue birds of prey. 

279-80. Oenus STERCOBARIUS Brisson. 
nrtcr than middle toe without claw ; tarsus shorter than mid<)le toe and 
al rectrices little projecting, broad to the tip. (^Bu2>hagu3.) 
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Skua Gull. Length about 2 feet; wing 17 inches; tail 6; tarsiii 
middle toe and claw 3 ; bill about 2, its depth at base J. Above, bla< 
brown, varied with cliestiuit aud whitish ; throat and sides of neck yello 
brown, streaked with white ; below, fusco-rufous, with an ashy shade ; 
blackish, with white shafts and a conspicuous large white area at base 
feathers blackish, white at the base; very old birds are much darke 
more uniform IJrown, almost blackish aboro, rather smoky brown fa 
Northern N. Am,, rare or casual; "California." iea(m cataracles K 
ii, 312; Stercorarius cataracles Lawe., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1853, 71, a 
Bd., 838 ; Buphagus skua Coues, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1863, 125. . , 

■■ Bill and tarsi relatively longer than in the foregoing ; central rectriees 
projecting far beyond the rest. Smaller and less robust. (^Stercorariua.) 

Pomarine Jaeger. Middle tail feathers finally projecting about 4 ii 
broad to the tip. Length aliont 20 inches; wing 14; bill IJ-lf ; 
about 2. Adult: back, wings, tail, crissum and lower belly blackisb-b 
deepening on the top of the head and slight occipital crest to bro^ 
black; below, from bill to belly, aud neck all round, pure white, cxc( 
acuminate feathers of sides of neck, which are pale yellow ; quills w 
basally, their shafts largely white ; tarsi above blue, below, with the to( 
webs, black. Not quite adult: as before, but breast wilh dark spots, 
of the body with dark bara, blackish of lower belly interrupted ; feet 1 
Younger: whole uuder parts, with upper wing and tail coverts, var 
marked with white and dark ; feet blotched with yellow. Young : 
plumage transversely barred with dark brown and rufous ; feet n 
yellow. Dusky stage (coming next after the barred plumage just giv 
fuliginous, unicolor; blackish-brown all over, quite black on the 
rather sooty brown on the belly; sides of the neck slightly g 
Northern N. Am., ranging S. to the Middle States in winter. Sv 
Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 429; Nutt., ii, 315; Aud.,^ vii, 18«, pi. 451; I 
in Bd., 838 ; Coues, I. c. 129 pomatorii 

Parasitic, or Richai-dson's Jaege)-, Middle tail feathers finally proji 
about 4 laches, tapering, acuminate; smaller; wing 12—13; tarsus 1 
bill l^-lj ; tail 5-6, the long feathers up to 9 inches. Adult: upper 
including top of the head and slight occipital crest, and crissum, bla 
brown, deeper on wings and tail ; chin, throat, sides of head, neck all 
and under pails to the vent, white, the sides of the neck pale yellow ; 
and tail feathers with whitish shafts ; feet blue and black. Younger: cl 
below with dusky in variable pattern and amount. Young: barred 
wise with rufous and dusky; feet mostly yellow. There is a fulij 
stage, precisely as in the last species. Northern N. Am. ; U. S. in w 
Lestria richardsonii Sw., F. B.-A. ii, 433, pi. 73 (in dusky plum 
NUTT., ii, 319 (dusky) ; Aud,, vii, 190, pi. 452; iSlercorarius richar< 
Coues, I. c. 135; Lestris cepphus Nutt., ii, 318 (adult); Stereo, 
parasiticus Lawr. in Bd., 839 ; Coues, I. c. 132 parasi- 

Arctic, Long-tailed, or Buffon's Jaeger. Middle tail feathers finall; 
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8 or 10 inches, very slcaderaud almost filamentous for » great part of 
mgtb ; smaller still ; wing about 12 ; tail about 6 ; tarsus 1J-1§ ; bill 
pluniiige as iu tbe last. Same habitat. Letttris parasiticus Sw. and 
F. B.-A. ii, 430; Nutt., ii, 317 ; Aud., vii, 192, pi. 453; S- cep- 
AWB. in Bd., 840; S. huffonii Codes, I. c. 136. . . . BUTTONii. 

Subfamily LARINJE. GvUa. 
ring of bill coatiDiious, boriiy throughout: bill more or less strongly epi- 
is, coDiprcsscd, with more or less protuberant gonys ; nostrils linear-oblong, 

or sub-basal, jiervious. Tail even or nearly so, rarely forked or cuneatc, 

projecting middle feathers. Certain of tbe smaller slenderer-billed species 
isemble terns, but may be known by the not forked tail (except Xema) ; in 
argcr species, the hook of the bill is distinctive. Gulls average mueh larger 
'ns, with stouter build ; the feet are larger and more ambulatorial, tbe wings 
-tcr and not so thin ; tbe birds winnow the air in a steady course unlike the 
: dashing flight of their relatives. They are cosmopolitan ; species occur in 
ice on all sea coasts, and over large inland waters ; in general, large numbers 
I together, not only at tbe breeding places, but during tbe migrations, and 
;r, when tbcir association depends U|>on comimmity of interest iu the matter 
This is almost entirely of ao animal nature, and consists principally of 
e birds seem to be alw.iys hungry, always feeding or trying to do ao. Many 
ocure food by plunging for it, like terns ; others pick up floating substances ; 
' tbe smaller kinds arc adroit parasites of tbe pelicans, snatching food from 
ry mouths. They all swim lightly — a circumstance explained by the small- 

the body compared with its apparent dimeusious with tbe feathers on. Tbe 
r the larger species is hoarse, that of the smaller shrill ; thej' have an 
y note of several abrupt syllables during the breeding season, and a harsh cry 
r or impatience ; the young emit a querulous whine. Tbe nest is commonly 

the ground ; the eggs, 2-3 in number, are vaiicgated in color, 
ral circumstances conspire to render the study of tbese birds difficult. 
w exceptions, they are almost identical in form ; while in size they show an 
:n series. Individual variability in size is high ; northerly birds are usually 
ibly lai^er than those of tbe same species hatched further south ; the <f 

the ? a little (usually) ; very old birds are likely to be larger, with espcc- 
lutcr bill, tlian young or middle aged ones. There is, besides, a certain plas- 
' organization, or ready susceptibility to modifying inSnences, so marked 

individuals hatched at a particular spot may be appreciably difibrent in some 
oints from otbcvs roared but a few miles away. One pattern of coloration runs 

nearly all the species : they are tohile, with a darker mantle (jttragulum ; % 38, 
.ndinmost cases with black crossing the primaries near the end, the tips of the 
bite. The shade of the mantle is very variable in the same species, accord- 
3iimato, action of tbe sun, friction and other causes ; the pattern of the 
1 the quills is still more so, since it is continually changing with age, at least 
iual stage is reached. Incredible as it may appear, species and even genera 
en based nijon such shadowy characters. One group of species bos the 
velopcd in a dark hood in the brecdiug season, the under parts tinted with 
lossom hue. Tbe sexes are always alike ; the moult appears to be twice a 

that a winter plumage more or loss dilTerout from that of summer results ; 
ic young are never like tbe old. The change is slow, generally requiring 
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2-3 years ; in the interim, birds are found in every stage. They are alnays darker 
than the old, often quite dusky ; usually with blaclt or flesh-colored bill ; and of those 
with blaclc on the primaries when adult, the young usually have these quills all 
black. There being no peculiar extra-limital species, those of our country give a 
perfect idea of the whole group. Some seventy-five species are currently reported ; 
there are certainly not over fifty, and I doubt that there are over forty unques- 
tionable species. For these, thirty [ generic names have been invented, nine-tenths 
of which are simply preposterous, 

N. B. In using the following descriptions, understand that the color is white, 
unless otherwise stated. 

281-6. QenuB Z^ABTTS DinnseuB. 

A. Species of largest to medium size, of robust form, with a stout bill, more or 
less strongly hooked, and protuberant at the symphysis ; the white of the under parts 
never rosy-linted, nor the head enveloped in a dark-colored hood. 

a. Hind toe well developed, bearing a perfect ctaw. 
■ Tail of the adult entirely white. 
t Feet not black ; and with full webs. 
J Primai'ies without any black. 

Glaucous Gull. Ice Gull. Burgomaster. Primaries entirely white, or 
p:ilc6t possible pearly-blue fading insensibly into white at some distance from 
the end, their shafts straw-yellow; mantle palest pear!y-blue; Sill yellow, 
with vermilion spot on lower mandible; feet flesh colored or pale yellowish. 
la winter, head and hiad neck lightly touched with dnsky. Young: ioipiire 
white, with or without traces of pearly on the mnntle; head, neck and upiMsr 
parts mottled with p-ile brownish (sometimes qnite dusky on the back), the 
under parts a nearly uniform but very faint shade of the same, tbo quilla and 
tail often imperfectly barred with the same; hill flesh-colored or yellowish, 
black-tipped. Very large ; length about 30 ; extent 60 ; wing 18, or more ; 
bill 23 or more; tarsi 3 or more. Arctic America; S. coastwise in winter 
to the Middle States. Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 416 ; Nutt., ii, 306 ; AuD., vii, 
170, pi. 449; Lawr. ia Bd., 842.— X. hutchinsii Eicu., F. B.-A. ii, 419? 
CouES, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1862, 294, and Proc. Essex Inst, v, 306 ; Elliot, 
pi. 53 (young) oladcus. 

]F7nle-wmged Gull, Precisely like the last, but smaller; length about 
24 (rather less than more); wing 16-17; bill 1^-2; tarsus 2-2i. Same 
habitat. Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 418 ; Ndtt., ii, 305 ; AuD., vii, 159, pi. 447 ; 
Lawr. in Bd., 843. . . ■ leuooptebus. 

Glaucous-winged Gull. Primaries of the color of the mantle to the very 
tips, which are occupied by definite small white spots; tlio 1st also with a 
large white suii-apical spot. Mantle average "guU-blne ;" bill yellow with 
red spot ; feet flesh-colored ; iu winter, the head and hind neck clouded with 
dusky. Young: gray, more or less variegated with whitish, chiefly in bars 
on the back and wings ; bill black, or pale with dark tip. Size and shape of 
argenlatus; the adult is exactly like that species, excepting that the primaries 
have the color of the mantle, instead of black ; the young are much paler 
than young herring-gulls. I have seen no specimens not instantly distin- 
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ble from the foregoing. Pacific Coast, commoD ; breeding northerly ; 
in winter. L. glaucescetis and L. chaicopterus (youuger) Lawr. in 
!42, 843; Coues, /. c. 295; Bonap., Consp. Av. ii, 216; Laroides 

Merus Bruch olaucbscens. 

ttPrimariea crossed with black (adult), or all black (young). 
at Black-backed Gull. Saddle-back. Go^n-carrier. Cobb. Feet 
olored ; bill yellow with red spot. Mantle blackish alaie-color; lat 
■y with the end white for 2-3 inches; 2nd primary with a white sub- 
spot, and, like the remaining ones that are crossed with black, having 
I white (when not quite mature, the 1st with small white tip and Bub- 
spot, the 2nd with white tip alone). In winter, head and neck streaked 
usky. Young: whitish, variously washed, mottled and patched with 

or dusky ; quills and tail black, with or without white tips ; bill black, 
arge; equalling or even exceeding L. glaucus. N, Atlantic; S. along 

S. coast in winter; Florida {Audubon). Nirrr., ii, 308 ; AuD., vii, 
I. 450; Lawr. in Bd., 844 marinds. 



L. fuscus, a European species bearing the same relation to marinus that 
trus does to glaucus, has been attributed to tliis countrj-, upon iusulScient 
!e. BoNAP., Synopsis U. S. Birds, No. 298 ; Nutt., ii, 302. 
ring Gull. Common Gull. Feet flesh color; bill yellow with red 
mantle pale dull blue (darker than in glaucus, but nothing like the 
late of marinus — much the same as in all the rest of the species) ; 
ies marked as in martnus (but the great majority of specimens will be 
to have the not quite mature or final condition) ; length 22-27 ; wing 
; tarsus 2^-2$ ; bill about SJ long, about %-% deep at the base, and 

the same at the protuberance. lu winter: head and hind neck 
;d with dusky. Young: at first almost entirely fuscous or sooty- 
, the feathers of the back and wings with paler edges; bill black; 
md tail black, white-tipped or not ; size at the minimum above given, 
^rows old, it gradually lightens ; the head, neck and under parts are 
' quite whitish, before the markings of the quills are iippareut, and 

the blue begins to show, as it does in patches, mixed with brown ; 
£k on the tail narrows to a bar, at the time the primaries are assuming 
3haructers, but this bar disappears before the primaries gain their 
; pattern. Atone time the bill is flesh colored or yellowish, bhick- 
The American bird proves to average larger than the European in 
parts, as observed in several other water-birds : whence L. smiUisoni- 
jOX5E&, I. c. 296. N. Am., abundant, both coastwise and in the 
r, breeding noithward, generally distributed at other seasous. L. 
itoides Bonap., Syn. No. 229; Kick., F. B.-A. ii, 417. Nutt., 

; AuD., vii, 163, pi. 448; Lawr. in Bd., 844. . . argbntatus. 

occiDESTALiS. Mantle notably darker, rather slaty-blue than grayish-blue ; 
jtcr, especially towards the end, the depth at the protuberance usually rather 

than at the base; greatest depth ^; at the nostrils ^. PaciAc Coast, 
Qt. AuD., vii, 161; LAWR.inBD., 845; Coles, f.c.296; Elliot, pi. 52. The 
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ordinary Califomlati bird is distinguished by the above particulars ; but connects 
directly with argerUatus by the North Pacific strain (£. horealis Brandt ; Baird, 
Trans. Chicago Acad, i, 324), and the Siberian bird {L. cachinnans Pall.; L. 
argentatus rar., Middexdorp, Schrene). 

Ring-biUed Gull. Adult plumage precisely like that of the last species, 
and its chaoges substantially the same ; bill greentsk-yeWow, encircled with 
a black band near the cud, usually complete, sometimes defective, the tip 
and most of the cutting edges of the bill yellow; in high condition, the 
angle of the mouth and a small spot beside the bluck, red ; feet olivaceous, 
obscured with dusky or bluish, and partly yollow ; the webs bright chrome. 
(Observe the coloration of the feet in this and in califomicus, as compared 
with argentatus.) Kotably smaller than argentatus; length usually 18-20 
inches ; extent about 48 ; wing about 15 ; bill under 2, and only about ^ deep 
at the protuberance ; tarsus about 2, obviously longer than the middle 
toe. N. Am., abundant and generally distributed. L. delaicaremis Obd, 
Guthrie's Geog. 2d Am. ed. ii, 319 ; Lawr. in Bd., 846 ; L. canus Ndtt., ii, 
299; i. zonorkynchuB Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 421; Nutt., ii, 300; Aud., vii, 
152, pi. 446. CouES, I. c. 302 delawarensis. 

Var. CAUF0RHICC9. Apparently larger than ordinary ddawarensis, and sometimes 
nearly equalling argentatus, averaging perhaps 22 inches ; bill about 2, the black 
band probably never perfect, the red spot more obvious ; feet colored as in the last; 
tarsus 2i, yet not, or not obviously, longer than the middle toe and claw. In all the 
adult birds observed, the white spot on the 1st primary had enlarged to occupy the 
whole end of the feather for about 2 inches, while the subapical spot on the 2d was 
large — a state I have not observed in typical delaioarejisis. Arctic and Western 
America, abundant. Z^wb., Ann. Lye. N. Y. 1854, 79, and in Bn., 846 ; Coues, 
I. c. 300 (excl. syn,). (Type specimen examined.) 

American Mew Gull. Small; length 16-18 inches; extent about 40; 
wing 13-14 ; bill 1^, slender, its depth hardly or not over i ; tarsus about 
equal to the middle too and claw, both about If. Bill bluish-green, yellow- 
tipped, without any red or black; feet dusky bluish-green, webs yellow. 
Mantle considerably darker than in delawarensis. Arctic aud Western N. 
Am., in the interior and along the Pacific Coast to California; I am not 
aware that it occurs on the Atlantic, or anywhere in the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains ; Nuttall and Bonaparte seem to refer to the pre- 
ceding species iu giving this range. It will be seen at once to be different 
from any of the foregoing : and it appears to show constantly some slight 
discrepancies from tho European L. canua. L. canus (adult) and X. 
brachyrhynchua (young — type specimen examined) Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 
420, 422; Nittt., ii, 299, 301; Coues, I. c. 302; Rissa septentrionalis 
(adult) and L.sucMeyi (young — typos of both examined) Lawb., Ann. Lyo. 
N. Y. vi, 265, 264, and in Bd., 854, 848. canus var. brachtrhvnohus. 
ttFeet black, stout, rough, with short tarsi and excised webs. {Pagophila.) 

Ivory Gidl. Adult plumage entirely pure white, the shafts of tho 
primaries yellow; bill yellow, more or leas extensively greenish or dusky 
toward the base ; feet black. Young : more or less spotted and patched 
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eaded Gull. Adult with tho head white, gradually merging on 
nd under parts into pale ash ; mimtle dark plumbeous ; upper tail 
litish ; ends of secondaries and tertiaries white ; primaries and tail 
lack, some of the former usually with white specks at the cud, the 
tc at extreme tip and buse; bill red, black-tipped; feet dark, 
s final plumage; but the blanching is very gradual and tardy, a 
I conditiou being leaden-gray all over, the mantle slate-gray, the 

tail black. Very young birds arc fuliginous brown, paler or 
slow, the feathers of the upper parts with lighter brown edges, 
lie with dark tip. Length 16-20 inches ; wing 13-14. Pacific 

S. and southward, abundant. X. belckeri Vigors, ZooI. Voy. 
iv, 358 ; L. faliginosua Gould, ZooI. Voy. Beagle, Birds, 141 ; 
nni Ca89., Proc. Philii. Acad, vi, 1852, 157, and III. 28, pi. 5 ; B. 

Lawr. iu Bd., 848; Coues, I. c. 304 belcherii. 

I toe rudimentary or minute, usually without perfect claw. {Riaea.) 
'ie Gull. Hind toe only appearing as a minute knob, its claw 

Mantle rather dark grayish-blue ; Ist primary with the whole outer 
Lho entire end for about 2 inches, black; next one, with the end 
Jt as far, but outer web elsewhere light, and a white speck at 
fi ; on the rest of the primaries that have black, this color decreases 
proportionally to the shortening of the quills, so that the base of 
on all 13 in the same line when the wings are closed (a pattern 
) the species of Jiiasa) ; and these all liave white apex. Bill 
iually clouded with olivaceous; feet dusky olivaceous. Rjither 
-18 ; wing 12 loug; bill 1^-1^; tarsus about the same ; middle toe 
ouger; tail usually slightly emurginate. In winter, nape and hind 
id with the color of the mantle. Young: bill black; a black bar 
I, another across the neck behind ; wings and back variously 
ith black; dark spots before and behind the eyes; quiUa mostly 
rctic America and Europe, chiefly coastwise, very abundant ; iu 
mmouly S. to the Middle States; breeds from New England 
. Sw. and Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 423 j Nurr., ii, 298; Auu,, 
1. 444; Lawr. in Bd., 854; Coues, I. c. 304. . tridacttlds. 
■zEBUi. It is a curious fact, that the common kittiwake of the North 
ally bas the hind toe better foimed — sometimes nearly if not quite as 
irdinary gulls, with a ncaily or quite perfect, though small, claw. But 
■edicftte a specific character on this score, since the development of the 
sensible degrees. Sec Coues, Proc. Pbila. Acad. 1869, 207 (footnote), 
osp. Av. ii, 22C ; Corns, Proc. Phila. Acad. 18G2, 305 ; Elliot, pi. 54. 
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Short-billed JCittiwake. Red-legged KiUiioake. Bill very short, Btout, 
wide and deep at the base, with very convex cultnen ; ita color clear yellofo; 
feet coral-red, drying yellow; tarsus only about two-thirds as long as the 
middle toe and claw; hind too very small (little if any larger than in an 
Atlantic kittiwake, smaller than in the best marked var. Icotzebui), its rudi- 
mentary claw showing as a little black speck. I do not know the young 
bird, in which the color of the bill and feet is probably materially different. 
Adult with the mantle leaden-gray, much darker than in the common kitti- 
wake ; pattern of the primaries essentially the same as in that species. Wing 
13 ; bill 1^-1^, its depth at base ^, at angle little leas ; tarsus 1^ ; middle 
too and claw nearly 2. North Pacific Coast, abundant. This is unques- 
tionably a different bird from the loregoing, and in adult plumage it would 
seem impossible to mistake it. Here belong the followtug names : — 
Rissa brevirostria Brandt; Lawr. in Bd., 855; Dall and Bann., Trans. 
Chicago Acad, i, 305 (breeding by thousands about St. George's, Alaska) ; 
Larus brachyrhynchus Gould, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1843, p. , and Zool. Voy. 
Sulphur, 50, pi. 34 J Rissa brachyrkyncha Bonap,, Consp. Av. ii, 226; 
CouES, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1862, 30G ; R. brevirostris and R. nivea Lawr. in 
Bd., 855 ; R. nivea Elliot, pi. 54 (not Larus niveua Pall.), brevirostris. 

B. Species of medium to smallest size, of less robust form and slenderer biU 
than most of the foregoing ; in the brecdiDg season the vikite of the under parts 
rosy-tinted, and the head enveloped in a dark-colured hood. {Cliroxocepliolus.) 

Black-headed, or Laughing Gull. Tarsus one-fourth longer than middle 
toe and claw. Large; 16-19 ; wing 12-13 ; tarsus 2 ; middle toe and claw 
li; bill about If, the tip elongated and decurved, so that the point comes 
down nearly or quite to the level of the 

small, acute prominence of the gonys. . 

Mantle grayish-plumbeous; hood dark ^^ (C 

plumbeous ; eyelids white ; black ~ 
primaries taking in nearly all the 1st . 
quill, but rapidly decreasing to the 6th ; 
the white tips very small, few, or want- 
ing; bill and feet dusky carmine. In fiq.soo. BiiiaTBiack-headed Guu. 
winter : not rosy, and unhooded ; head white, with dusky or grayish patches 
on the nape and auriculars. Young: quite brown, paler, grayish or whitish 
below and on the upper tail coverts ; feathers of the back dark with paler 
edges; quills and tail black, or latter white or partly grayish-blue, with a 
black bar; bill and feet dusky or brownish. United States, chiefly coast- 
wise, breeding northward to Bay of Fundy (Boardman), but more abund- 
antly southward; extremely nimierous along the South Atlantic coast. 
New Mexico and Arizona ( Coues) ; Pacific Coast (^Xantua) . Larus 
ridibundus WiLS., ix, 89, pi. 74, f. 4 ; i, atricilla Nutt., ii, 291 ; Aud., 
vii, 136, pi. 443; Lawr. in Bd., 850 atricilla. 

Franklin^s Rosy Gull. Tarsus almiit equal to the middle toe and claw. 
Medium; 14-16; wing about 11; bill U-l^; tarsus 13; bill and feet 
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carmine, former usually with « black mark near the end; mantle bluish- 
plumbeous, the ends of the secondaries white nearly an inch ; hood blackieh- 
piumbeous, with white eyelids. Final pattern of primaries: — shaft of Ist 
entirely white, of next 5 white except in the portion of the quill occupied 
by black ; Ist with its outer web and a bar on the inner web, black, leaving 
the tip wholly white an inch or more, rest of the feather pearly white ; 
next 5 crossed by a black bar on both webs, 2-3 inches wide on the 2nd 
quill, narrowing to a mere spot on the 6th ; tips of all these broadly white. 
Younger birds have much more black on the wing, in a different pattern, 
and the tail washed with bluish (CA. cucullatua Light. ; Lawr. in Bd., 851, 
pi. 95; CouES, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1862, 309). Central America and 
Mexico in winter, migrating in the interior, west of the Mississippi, to 
the Arctic regions ; abundant ; has not been observed in the Atlantic States. 
Larus/rankUni Rich., F. B.-A., ii, 424, pi. 71; Ndtt., ii, 293; AuD., 

vii, 145; Ch. J^^anMini liAWB.. in Bi>., 851 franklinu. 

Bonaparl^s Gull. Tarsus about equal to middle toe and claw. Small ; 
12-14 ; wing 9i-101 ; tarsus IJ ; bill li-U, very slender, like a tern's. 
Adult in summer: bill black; mantle pearly blue, much paler than in the 
foregoing ; hood slaty-plumbeous, with white touches on the eyelids ; many 
wing coverts white ; feet chrome yellow, tinged with coral red ; webs ver- 
milion. Primaries finally : — the first 5-6 with the shafts white except at tip ; 
Ist white, with outer web and extreme tip black ; 2d white, more broadly 
crossed with black ; 3d to 6th-8th with the black successively decreasing. In 
winter, no hood, but a dark auricular spot. Young: mottled and patched 
above with brown or gray, and usually a dusky bar on the wing ; the tail 
with a black bar, the primaries with more black, the bill dusky, much of the 
lower mandible flesh-colored or yellowish, as are the feet. N. Am. ; breeds 
in the Arctic regions ; very abundant in the U. S. during the migration. 
Sterna phUaddphia Ord, Guthrie's Geog. 2d Am. ed. ii, 319 ; Oh. Phila- 
delphia Lawr. in Bd., 852 ; L. bonaparlei Rich., F. B.-A., ii, 425, pi. 72 ; 
KoTT., ii, 294; Aud., vii, 131, pi. 442; Coues, /. c. 310. Philadelphia. 
Obs. The sexes of this gull are alike, as in all other cases. Audubon is wrong 
in figuring the 9 with a brown hood. But it is a question whether the "brown- 
headed gull," Larus capislraius of Bon., Syn. p. 358, No. 293 — Ndtt., ii, 290, 
should be considered as this species, or as the true European bird, i. ridibundus, 
erroneously attributed to this country. The European Least Gull, L. minutus, has 
been introduced to our fauna upon erroneous information, the single authority 
(Sabihe) for its occurrence having doubtless mistaken the last species for it. 
Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 426 ; Ncrr., ii, 289 ; Lawb. in Bd. 853. See Coueb, /. c. 311. 

ase. Qenos BH0D08TETHIA HaogUlivray. 

Wedge-failed, or Hoss' liosi/ Gull. Adult: white, rosy-tinted; a black 

collar, but no hood ; mantle pearly-bhie ; primaries marked with black ; bill 

black; feet vermilion ; length 14; winglOJ; "bill along the ridge f," very 

slender; tarsus little over 1; tail 5}, cutieale, the graduation being one 
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inch. Arctic America, apparently very rare ; I have never seen a specimen, 
and do not know of any in this country. Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 427 ; Nutt., 
ii, 295; AuD., vU, 130; Lawr. in Bd., 856; Codes, L c. 311. . rosea. 

287-8. GenuB XEIIA Iieaoli. 

Fork-tailed GuU. Adult: white, including inner primaries, most of 
secondaries, and greater coverta; head enveloped in a slate-colored hood, 
succeeded by a velvety-black collar; mantle skty-bluo, extending quite to 
the tips of the tertiaries; whole edge of the wing, and first 5 primaries, 
black, tbeir extreme tips, and the outer half of their inner webs to near the 
end, white ; bill black, tipped with yellow ; feet black ; length 13-14 ; wing 
10-11 ; bill 1 ; tarsus IJ ; tail 5, forked an inch or more. The changes of 
plumage are correspondent with those of L. Philadelphia; in the young tho 
tail is oflen simply emarginate. Arctic America, both coastwise and in the 
interior, common, but still rare in collections ; in winter, S. occasionally to 
New York {Audvbon) and Utah {Allen), Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 428 ; Nutt., ii, 
296; AUD.,vii, 127,pl. 441 ; Lawr. in Bd., 857 ; CoUEfl,/. c. 311. babinei. 

Swallow-tailed GuU. Head and nearly all the neck grayish-brown; a 
white spot on each side of the forehead ; mantle grayish-white ; lesser wing 
coverts white, greater slate, white-bordered ; bill black at the baae, white at 
the end, much bent; eyes and feet red; eyelids orange; claws black; tail 
white, very much forked. Length about 2 feet. 
"California." This bird appears to be exceedingly 
rare; no one in this country has seen it. The de- 
scription is compiled from the original account. 
Lams furcatua Neboux, Rev. Zool. 1840, 290; 
Prevost and Des Mur8, Voy. Venus, pi. 10 ; 
Creagrus furcaius Bonap. ; Lawe. in Bd., 857 ; 
Codes, I. c. 312 ruKCAxuM. 

SubfamUy STERNIN^. Terns. 

Covering of bill continuous {no cere), hard and homy 
throDghout; bill paraynatkous, relatively longer and 

slenderer than in the gulls, very acute, the commissure ^°- ^- ^'*^ '^*^- 
straight or nearly so to the very end ; nostrils generally linear. Tail never square, 
almost invariably forked (often deeply forflcate), in one group double- rounded. 
Wings extremely long, thin and pointed. Feet email, weak, scarcely ambulatorial. 

The terns are not distinguished from the gulla by any strong structural pecu- 
liarities, but they invariably show a special contour, in the production of which the 
longer, slenderer and acutely paragnathous bill is a conspicuous element. Only one 
species has the bill in any noticeable degree like that of a gull. A few of the terns 
are as lai^e as middle-sized gulis, but the normal stature is much less; and they 
are invariably of a slenderer build, more trim in shape, with smoother, closer-fitting 
plumage. The great length and sharpness of the wing relative to the bulk of the 
body confer a dash and buoyancy of flight wanting in the gulls ; in flying over 
the water in search of food, they hold the bill pointing straight downward, 
which makes them look curiously like colossal mosquitoes ; and they secure their 
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prey by darting impetuously upon it, when they are usually submerged for a 
moment. The larger kinds feed principally upon little fish, procared in this way ; 
but most of the smaller ones are insectivoroas, and flutter about over marshy spots 
like swallows or nighthawks. The general appearance and mode of flight have 
suggested the name of " sea-swallow," the equivalent of which is applied in nearly 
all civilized languages. A forking of the tail is an almost universal character. 
In the Caspian and marsh tema, the black tern and its allies, and some others, the 
forking is moderate, and not accompanied by attenuation of the lateral feathers ; but 
ordinarily, these are remarkably lengthened and almost filamentous, as in the barn 
swallow. It should be ohaerved that in all such cases the narrowing elongation is 
gradual, and consequently less evident in the young ; and that it is very variable in 
its development. The noddies ofi'er the peculiarity of a tail lightly forked centrally, 
but rounded laterally. The feet are small and relatively weak throughout the 
group ; the terns walk but little, and scarcely swim at all. Ordinarily the webbing 
is rather narrow, and escised, particularly that between the middle and inner toe ; 
in JlydrockeUdon, this occurs to such extent that the toes seem simply Bemi[mlniate. 
The webs are fullest in Anous, where also the hallux is unusually long ; in some 
species, this toe is slightly connected with the tarsus by a web. The inner toe is 
shorter than the outer, and much less than the middle, which, especially in Hydro- 
dietidon, is much lengthened, and has the inner e<ige of its claw dilated, or even 
slightly serrate. The coloration is very constant, almost throughout the subfamily. 
Most of the species are white (often rosy-tinted below), with a pearly-blue mantle, 
a black cap on the head, and dark-colored primaries, along the inner web of which 
vmtalhj runs a white stripe. These dark-colored quills, when new, are beautifully 
frosted or silvered over; but this hoariness being very superficial, soon wears off, 
leaving the feathers simply blackish. The black cap is often interrupted by a white 
frontal crescent ; it is sometimes prolonged into a slight occipital crest ; in a few 
species, it is replaced by a black bar on each side of the head. One species, Inca 
myatacalia, has a curious bundle of curly white plumes on each side of the head. 
Another, Gygia atba, is pure white all over ; Procdsterna cinerea is wholly ashy : 
the noddies are all ftiliginous ; the upper parts of Hcdiplana are dark ; the species 
of Hj/drochelidon are largely black. These are the principal if not the only excep- 
tions to the normal coloration just given. The sexes are never distinguishable, 
eitlier by size or color ; but nearly all the species, in the progress toward maturity, 
undergo ciianges of plumage, like gulls ; while the seasonal dififerences are usually 
considerable. As a rule, the block cap is imperfect in young and winter specimens, 
and the former show gray or brown patching instead of the pure final color of the 
mantle. In all those species in which the bill is red, orange or yellow, it is more or 
less dusky in the young. The changes are probably greatest in the black terns. 
The general economy is much the same throughout the group. The eggs are laid 
in a slight depression on the ground — generally the shingle of beaches, or in a 
tussock of grass in a marsh, or in a rude nest of sticks in low thick bushes ; they 
are 1-3 in number, variegated in color. Most of the species are maritime, and such 
is particularly the ease with the noddies ; but nearly all are also found inland. 
They are noisy birds, of shrill penetrating voice ; and no less gregarious than 
gulls, often assembling in multitudes to breed, and generally moving in company. 
Species occur near water in almost every part of the world, and most of them 
arc widely distributed ; of those occurring in North America, the majority are 
found in corresponding latitudes in the Old World. About seventy species are 
currently reported; these must be reduced nearly one-half; the true number is 
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apparently juBt about that of the gulls. Some twenty "genera" have been imposed 
upon the terns— ttiree-quarters of these are of no account whatever. 

N. B. Understand white, the pUe'utn black, the quUia sUvered-duaky with long 
KhUe stripe, unl&B6 the descriptions state otherwise. 

289-92. GentlB STBBNA Iiiunseufl. 

• Bill remarkably short, stout and obtuse, hardly or not half as long again as 
the tarsus. {Oelochelidon.) 

GuU-billed, or Marsh Tern. Bill and feet black ; mantle pearly grayish- 
blue, this color ext«n<]ing on the rump and tail; primaries with the white 
stripe restricted to their base, their shafts white. Length 13-15 ; extent 
about 34 ; wing 10-12 ; tail 4, forked only 2 or less, the lateral feathers little 
narrowed; tarsi 1-lJ ; bill IJ. Etistern United States; apparently not 
abundant in this country. Europe, etc. S. amiiea Wils., viii, 143, pi. 72, 
f. fi; Lawh. in Bd.,859; S.anglica'SxTn., ii, 269; Aud., vii,81, pi. 430 ; 
Gelochelidon angltca Coues, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1862, 536. . . anglica. 

•" Bill of an ordinary stemine character. 

t Occiput slightly crested. Feet black. Size large. {TlicUasseus.) 

Caspian Tern. Bill red. Mantle pearly grayish-blue; cap extending 
below the eyes, but the under eyelid white; primaries wV(Aow( any white 
band. In winter, black of the cap chiefly reatricted to the occiput ; young, 
with the bill dusky and yellowish, the hack, wings and tiil patched with 
brown or blackish. Much the largest of the terns ; length 20 or more ; 
wing 15-17 ; tail 5-6, moderately forked, without narrowed feathers ; bill 
2i— 2|, very stout, J or more deep at base, i wide opposite nostrils; tiirsus 
1|-1^ ; middle toe and claw rather less. Arctic America and Europe, S. 
iu winter to the Middle States; apparently not abundant in this country. 
Lawk. Ann. Lye. N. Y., 1851, v, 37 ; Coues, I. c. 537 (var. iwperalor) , &n<i 
Proc. Essex Inst, v, 308 ; Elliot, pi. 56 caspia. 

Royal Tern. Bill orange. Mantle pearly grayish-blue. In winter, bill 
duller colored; cap mostly restricted to occiput; rump and tail shaded with 
the color of the mantle. Young, with the crown much like that of the adults 
in winter ; upper parts without bluish, or this only showing in patches, and 
variously spotted with dusky. Scarcely shorter than the last, owing to 
length of tail, but much less bulky ; length 18-20; wing 14-15 ; tail 6-8, 
deeply forked, with nan-owed lateral feathers; tarsus about I^, middle too 
and claw rather more than less; bill 2i-2| (in the young sometimes only 
2i), J-5 deep at base, the gonys about 1 long. Atlantic Cbast, U. S., to 
New York {Lawrence), abundant southerly ; California? 8. cayana Nutt., 
ii, 268 ; Aud., vii, 76, pi. 429 ; S. regia Gambel, Proc. Philii. Acad. 1848, 
128; Lawb. in Bd., 859; TJmlasaeus regius Codes, /. c. 538. regia. 

Elegant Tern. Similar to the last ; mantle very pale ; under parts rosy- 
tinted in high plumage. Smaller aud somewhat diSerently proportioned ; 
bilh much slenderer ; tarsus obviously longer than middle toe and claw. 
Length about 17 ; wing 12-13 ; tail 6-7 ; bill 2J, under i deep at base, the 
gonys about IJ long; tarsus rather over 1 ; middle toe aud claw under 1. 
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California, Mexico, Ceot. and S. Am., and Africa 
Vera. 1823, 81 ; S. degans Gamb., Proc. Pliila. 
in Bd. 860 ; Thalasseus elegans Coues, I. c. 540 
Sandwich Tern. Bill black, tipped with yelloi 
pr galericulata, but mantle extremely pule ; smii 



t'lo. va. Soudirlch Tern. 

431 ; S. acufavida Cabot, Proc. Best. Soc. Nat. 
in Bd., 860; T/ialasseus acufiavidus Codes, I. c, 

tt Occiput not crested. Feet not black. Medium i 

Common Tern. Wilson's Tern, Sea Swallow 
the terminal third, the very point usually light 
pearly grayish-blue; primary shafts white excepi 
washed with pale pearly plumbeous, blanching o 
Tail mostly white, the outer web of the outer feai 
web of the same. Length of J 14J (13 to 16) ; 
lOi (93-lU) ; tail 6 (5-7) ; tarsus ? (|-5) ; bi 
averaging 1}; ? rather less; averaging toward t 
may show a little smaller, in length of tail particuti 
length 12+ ; wing 9+ ; tail 4+ ; bill 1S+. In w 
appear to lose the black cap, contrary to a nearl}! 
bill mostly dtisky, but much of the under mandi 
yellowish; cap more or less defective; back and 
with gray and light browu, the bluish showing im 
color shading much of the tail ; usually a bla< 
cuverts, and several tail feathers dusky on the oxUe 
or with very little plumbeous shade. N. Am., al 
points along the Atlantic States, and northward, 
least from the European. S. hirutidoWihs., vii, ' 
97, pi. 433 ; Nutt., ii, 271 ; S. wilsoni Lawe. i 

Forster's Tern. Like the last ; larger, tail II „ . „ 

Wing of adult 9J-I0i ; tail 6J-8, thus often beyond the extreme of kirundo, 
and nearly as in macroura; bill 1§ (IJ-lf), and about f deep at base 
(in hirundo rarely if ever so deep) ; tarsus seldom down to J ; whole foot 
about 2. Little or no plumbeous wash below ; inner web of the outer tail 
feather darker than the outer web of the same. Young and winter birds 
may be distinguished from hirundo at gunshot range ; the black cap is almost 
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entirely wanting, and in ita place is a broad black band on each aide of the 
head through the eye; several lateral tail feathers are largely dusky on 
the inner webs; tbeir outer woba are white. (^Sterna havelli! Audubon, 
vii, 103, pi. 334.) N. Am., at large, abundant. S. hirundo Sw. and Rich., 
F. B.-A. ii, 412; S. forsteri'SuTr., ii, 274; Lawr. 
in Bd., 862. See Coues, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1862, 
543, 544; Id., iiirf. 1871, 44. . . . roRSTERit. 
Arctic Tern. Bill carmine or lake-red throughout ; 
feet Termtlion. Plumage like that of hirundo, but 
much darker below, the plumbeous wash so heavy 
that these parts are but little if any paler than I 
mantle ; crissum pure white iu marked contra^it ; tlie 
throat and sides of the neck pale or white. In 
winter, cap defective ; in young, the same ; upper 
parts patched with gray, brown or rufous : under „ _„ „ 

f f & J' ' FiQ.MB. Foot of Foi'stflr's Tern. 

parts paler or white ; a dark bar on the wing ; outer 

weha of several tail feathers dusky ; bill blackish or dusky-red with 
yellow on the under mandible ; feet dull orange. Smaller than hirundo, 
but tail much longer. Length 14-17; extent 28-30; wing 10-12; tail 
5-8 ; bill 1^-1| ; tarsus only 5-§ ; whole foot about Ii. Europe ; N. Am. , 
especially coastwise and northerly ; breeds plentifully in New England and 
northward ; abundant in Alaska. S. ardica Sw. and Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 
414; NoTT., ii, 275; Add., vii, 107, pi. 436; S. macroura IiAwr. in Bd., 
862; CouBS, I. c. 549 macroura. 

Pike's Tern. Bill black, or reddish-black, the point often whitish. Plum- 
age resembling that of hirundo, and size about the same; wings and tail 
relatively longer ; bill 1 J-14, very slender, |-f , high at the base ; tarsi J-8. 
Pacific Coast, N. Am. I have never seen an adult, nor indeed any authentic 
specimen of this bird ; bnt the type of Sterna pikei (a young bird, in poor 
condition) which I have examined, seems almost unquestionably referable 
here ; if not this species, it is a young macroura. 8. longipennis Nordmann, 
Verz. 1835, 17 ; Middendorp, Sibirische Rcise, 246, pi. 25, f. 4 ; Schleoel, 
M. P.-B. Siemos, 23. S. pikei Lawr., Ann. Lye. 1853, 3 and in Bd., 863 ; 
Codes, I. c. 550 longipennis. 

Roseate Tern. Bill black, usually orange at base below. Mantle very 
pale pearly blue ; primaries with the white band broad and usually extending 
to the very tip ; below, pure white, or rosy-tiuted ; feet coral-red. Changes 
of plumage as in other species. Length 12-16 ; wing 9-10 ; tail 5-8 ; bill 
li-l§> Tfiry slender; tirsus 3-J. Atlantic Coast, U. S., abundant. S.doug- 
cdlii Ndtt., ii, 278; Add,, vii, 112, pi. 437; S.paradisea Lawr. in Bd., 
863; Coues, ^ c. 551 paradis^a. 

LeaM Tern. Bill yellow, usually tipped with black. Mantle pale pearly 
grayish-hlue, extending unchanged on the nimp and tail; a while frontal 
crescent, sepanitiug the black cap from the bill, bounded below by a black 
loral stripe reaching the bill ; shafts of two or more outer primaries black on 
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the upper surface, white uiideraeath ; feet orange. Young ; cap too defective 
to show the crescent; bill dark, much of the under mandible pale; feet 
obscured. Very small, only 8-9; wing 6-6J ; tail2-3J; billl-U; tarsus §. 
U. S. and somewhat northward, chiefly coastwise, abundant. Appears to be 
perfectly distinct from the European bird. S. minula Wils., vii, 80, pi. 
60, f. 2; Add., vii, 119, pi. 439. >5. swpej-«7ia?-ts Vieillot, Diet. Detenr. 
1819, xxxii, 176. 3. argentea Maxim., Voy. i, 67; Nutt., ii, 280. 8. 
antiUarum. and melanorliyncha Lesson, 1847 ; Coues, I. c. 552. S.Jrenala 
G-AMB., Proc. Phila. Acad. 1848, 128 ; Lawr. in Bd., 864. supekciliabis. 

Ti-udeau's Tern, Bill orange, crossed by a blackish band, the tip yellow. 
Entire plumage pearly grayish-bine, little if any paler below than above 
but whitening on the head; a black band through the eye; no blackcap. 
Size and proportions precisely as in Jbrsteri (excepting shorter tail?). 
South and Central America, rare or only casual on the Atlantic Coast 
(New Jersey and Long Island, TVudeau). Aud., vii, 105, pi. 435 ; Lawr. 
in Bd., 861 ; Coues, I. c. 542. . . . trudeaui. 
tft No occipital crest. Feet and bill black ; colors darker 
than in any of the foregoing. Size medium, (llaliplana.) 
Aleutian Tern. Top of the head black, with a 
white frontal crescent ; back very dark ash, or didl 

Fio.a«. AieutiaDT«m. gjaty-blue ; under parts similar, paler; tail white; 
chin and sides of head, edge and lining of wings, and shafts of primaries, 
white. Length about 14; wing lOJ; tail 7J, forked nearly 4; bill IJ; 
tarsus .55; middle toe and claw IJ. Alaska; one specimen known. A 
remarkable species, entirely different from any other known to me ; it stands 
exactly between Sterna proper and Haltphina, and appears related to 
8. lunata Pbalb (Cass., U. S. Expl. Exp. 1858, 382). Baird, Trans. 
Chicago Acad., i, 1869, 321, pi. 31, f. 1 albutica. 

8ooty Tern. Brownish-black, continuous from head to tail ; under parts, 
outer web of outer tail feather, and a frontal crescent, white. The frontal 
lunule is short and wide, its horns not reaching beyond the eyes ; the black 
loral stripe does not quite reach the bill. Very young birds are fuliginous, 
speckled with white. Length 15-17; wing 11-12; tail 6-8; bill li-2 ; 
tarsus §. Atlantic and Gulf Coast, southerly; breeds by thousands in 
Florida, with the noddies. Wils., viii, 145, pi. 72, f. 7; Ndtt., ii, 284 j 
AcD., vii, 90, pi. 432; Lawr. in Bd., 861 FnuomosA. 

Bridled Tern. Slaty-gray, blackening on crown and quills, the color of 
the head separated from that of the back by an ashy-gray interval on the 
cervix ; white frontal crescent very narrow, with long horns reaching beyond 
the eyes, involving the upper eyelid and forming a supercihaiy line ; black 
loral stripe reaching the bill; under parts, and most of 2-3 outer tail 
feathers, white; smaller than the last, and easily distinguished. Central 
America, and various warmer parts of the world; I introduced it to our 
fauna upon the strength of a specimen from Audubon's collection, now in 
Mr. Lawrence's cabinet, labelled "Florida." ^S". anosOitxtua Scopoli (fide 
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Gray) ; S. panayensis of axjthors: Haliplana discolor Cooes, Ibis, 1864, 
392 ; I^ WHENCE, Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii, 105 ; Elliot, pi. 57. anosthjsta. 

293. GenuB HTDBOCHEIiIDOn' Boie. 
Blacky or Short-tailed Tern. Adult in breeding plumage : head, neck 
and under parts, uniform jet-black j back, wings and tail, plumbeous; 
primaries nustriped ; crissum pure white ; bill black. In winter and young 
birds, the black is mostly replaced by white on the forehead, sides of head 
and under parts, -the crown, occiput and neck behind, with the sides under 
the wings, beiug dusky gray ; a dark auricular patch and another before the 
eye; in a very early stage, the upper parts are varied with duil brown. 
Small; wing 8-9, little less than the whole length of the bird; tail 3^, 
simply forked; bill 1-1}; tarsus %; middle toe and claw I^. N. Am., 
chiefly inland, breeding in marshy places. 8. plumbea 
WiLS., vii, 83, pi. 60, f. 3 (young) ; H. plumbea Lawe. 
in Bd., 864; -S". nigra Ndtt., ii, 282; Add., vii, 116, 
pi. 438; H. fiseipes Coues, I. c. 554. . . fissipes. 




294. Genus AITOITS Iieaoh. 
Noddy Tern. Frontal feathers in convex outline on 
the bill (the antise, shown by all the foregoing, here no.joj. FootofBiack 
wanting) ; weba remarkably full; tail graduated laterally, '''"'■ 

emarginate in the middle, the feathers broad and stlffish. Plumage 
fuliginous, blackening on quills and tail, with a plumbeous cast on the 
head and neck, the crown more or less purely white ; biil black ; length 
15-17 ; wing 10-11 ; tail 6-7 ; bill IJ-l^ ; tarsus 1 ; middle toe and claw 
I^-I§. S. Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, breeding in vast multitudes ; the nest 
is placed on bushes. Nutt., ii^ 285; Aud., vii, 123, pi. 440; Lawr. in 
Bd., 865. A. elolidus and A.jrater Coces, I. c. 558. . . . stoltdds. 

SuhfamHy RHTNCHOPIN^. Skimmers. 

BCl hypognathous. Among the singular bills of birds that fVequently excite our 

wonder, that of the skimmers is one of tbe moat anomalous. The under mandible 

is much longer than the upper, compressed like a knife-blade ; its end is obtuse ; 




.. Fio. SOI. nill of Sbri 



its sides come abruptly together aud are completely soldered ; the upper edge is as 
sharp as the under, and fits a groove in the upper mandible ; the jawbone, viewed 
apart, looks like a short-handled pitch-fork. The upper mandible is also com- 
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pressed, but less so, nor is it bo obtuse at the end ; its substance is nearly hollow, 
with light cancellated structure, much as in a toucan ; it is freely movable by means 
of an elastic hinge at the forehead. There are cranial peculiarities. Couformably 
with tlie shape of the mouth, the tongue differs from that of otlier Longipennes iu 
being very short and stumpy, as in kingfishers, and the Steganopodes. The winga 
are exceedingly long, and the flight more measured and sweeping than that of terns ; 
the birds fiy in close flocks moving simultaneously, rather than in straggling com- 
panies. They seem to feed as they skim low over water, with the fore parts inclined 
downward, the under mandible probably grazing or cutting the surface ; but they 
are also said to use their odd bill to pry open weak bivalve moUusks. The voice 
is very hoarse and raucous, rather than strident. They are somewhat nocturnal or 
at least crepuscular ; their general economy is the same as that of terns, as are all 
points of sti-ucture excepting those above specified. Besides the following, there 
are only two species: R. JUzviroslris and E. albicoltis, of Asia. 

286. QenuB RHYKCHOFS Linnseus. 
Slack Skimmer. Cut-water. Glossy black, the forehead, sides of head 
Mitl neck and all under parts pure white, or rosy-tinted ; tall ashy and white ; 
bill red, black-tipped; feet orange. Young: grayish-black or dull brown 
above, varied with white ; bill yellow, dusky-tipped. Length lG-20 inches ; 
extent 3-4 feet ; wing 13-15 ; tail 4-5, forked ; under mandible 3J— 4J, upper 
2i-3. Coast of South Atlantic and Gulf States, veiy abundant ; frequently 
to the Middle States, and even straying to New England. Wils., vii, 85, pi. 
60, f. 4; NuTT.,ii,2(>4; Aud., vii, 67, pi. 428; Lawk. iuBo., 866. nigra. 

Family FBOCELLABIID.S!. Petrels. 

Nostrils tubular. Bill epignathoua; its covering discontinuous, consisting of 
several horny pieces separated by deep grooves. Hallux small, elevated, func- 
tionless, appearing merely as a sessile claw, often minute, absent in two genera. 

These are oceanic birds, rarely landing except to breed, unsurpassed in powers 
of flight, and usually strong swimmers ; excepting the sea-runners, none of them 
dive. With the same exception, the wings are long, strong and pointed, of 10 stiff 
primaries and numerous short secondaries ; the humeral and ante-brachial portions 
are sometimes extremely lengthened. The tail is short or moderate, of less than 
20 feathers, of variable shape. The feet are usually short, with long full-webbed 
front toes, and a rudimentary hallux, as above stated, or none. In size, these birds 
vary remarkably, ranging from that of a swallow up to the immense albatrosses, 
probably unsurpassed by any birds whatever in alar expanse, and yielding to few 
in bulk of body. The plumage Is compact aud oily, to resist water; the sexes 
appear to be always alike, and no seasonal changes are determined ; but some color 
variation with age, or according to individual peculiarities, certainly occurs in most 
cases, and in the Puffini, for instance, in which some currently admitted species are 
uniformly fuliginous, it is not proven that this feature is not temporary, as in the 
jat'gcrs. The food is entirely of an animal nature, and fatty substances, in partic- 
ular, are eagerly devoured ; when irritated, many species eject an oily fluid from the 
mouth or nostrils, and some are so fat they are occasionally used for lamps, by 
running a wick through tlie body. The eggs are few, or only one, laid in a nide 
nest, or none, on the ground or in a burrow. Petrels are silent birds, as a rule, 
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ContraBting with gulls and terns in this particular ; many or most are gregarious, 
congregating by thousanda at their breeding places or where food is plenty. 

Birds of this family abound on all seas ; but the group is yet imperfectly known. 
Bonaparte gave 69 species, in 185C ; my memoii-s upon the subject (18G4-6) present 
92, of which 17 are marked as doubtful or obscure ; last year, Gray recorded 112 ; 
there are probably about seventy good si)ecies. They are sharply divided by the 
character of the nostrils into three groups ; two represented in North America, as 
beyond, and the Halodromince. Theselast, consisting of one genus and three species 
or varieties, are remarkably distinguished from the rest, resembling auks in external 
appearance and habits ; the wings and tail are very short ; there is no hind toe ; the 
skin of the throat is naked and distensible ; the tubular nostrils, in fact, are the prin- 
cipal if not the only petrel-mark, and these organs are unique in opening directly 
upwiurd, the nasal tube being vertical instead of horizontal as in all the rest. 

Subfamili/ DIOMEDEINjS. Albatrosses. 
Koatrih disconnected, placed one on each side of the bill near the base. No hind 
toe. Of largest size in this family. There are eight unquestionable species, with 
two or three doubtful or obscure ones. Only three have proven their right to a place 
here. As Mr. Lawrence obsen-es (Bd., 821), there is no well authenticated instance 
of the occurrence of the gieat wandering albatross, D. exutaiia, off our coasts ; but 
it has been taken in Europe, and is liable to appear at any time. It is distinguished 
from the first species following by its great size, and the outline of the frontal 
feathers : deeply concave on the culmen, strongly convex on the sides of the bill to a 
point nearly opposite the nostrils. The yellow-nosed albatross, D. chlororhyncha of 
Audubon, vii, 196 ; Lawk, in Bd., 822, is the D. culminata., a species of Australian 
and other Southern seas, mid to have been taken " not far from the Columbia river," 
but there is no reason, as yet, to believe it ever conies within a thousand miles of 
this country. It has the bill black with the culmen and under edge yellow. Other 
well known species of Southern seas are D. chlororhyncha, cauta and Tiielanoplirys. 

296-7. Glenua DIOMEDEA Linnseus. 

"Sides of under mandible smooth ; bill very 
stout, moderately compressed, with rounded 
culmen, the feathers running nearly straight 
around its base. Wing throe or more times as 
long as the rounded tail. (^Diomedea.) 

Short-tailed Albatross. Bill 5 or C inches 
long, with moderately concave culmen and 
prominent hook. Tail very short, contained 

about 3J times in the wing. Length about fig. so7. shortisiieri Aiimiraas. 
3 feet ; extent 7 ; wing 20 inches ; tiiil 5J ; t'lrsi 33. Adnlt pinmnge white, 
with a yellowish wash on the head and neck ; primaries black ; other qiiills, 
the wing coverts and tail feathers, marked with blackish ; bill and feet pale. 
Yotmg dark colored, resembling the next species. Off the Pacific Coast, 
abundant. Cass., III. 289, pi. 50; Lawb. in Bd., 822. . . bbachyura. 

Black-footed Albatross. Bill about 4 (never 5) inches long, extremely 
stout, with the culmen almost perfectly straight to the hook, which is com- 
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paratirely small and weak ; the horny piece forming the culmen very broad, 
especially at base, wbere it overlaps the lateral piece; depth of bill at base 
IJ, its width there IJ. Tail contained about 3 times in the wing. Greneral 
diracnaions of the laat species, or rather less; tail longer. Adult plumage 
dark brown, paler and grayer, or rather plumbeous below, lightening or 
even whitening about the head; quills black with yellow shafts; bill dark; 
feet black. A final plumage may be lighter than as described, but is never 
white ; and other characters seem to prove the validity of the species. 
Pacific Coast, very abundant. Aud., vii, 198; Schleqel, M. P.-B., Pro- 
cellarifB, 33; Swiniioe, Ibis, 1863, 431; Codes, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1866, 

178; Cass., III. 210, 
pi. 35. D. gibbosa 

GODLD? . NIORIFES. 

•• Sides of under 
mandible vrith a long 
colored groove; bill 
comparatively slender, 
strongly compressed, 
with sharp culmen ; 
frontal Teatbers forming 
a deep reentrance on 
the culmen, a strong 
Baliencc on the sides of 
the lower mandible. 
Wing about twice as 
„ „ . long as the cuneate 

Fto. 308. Soolj Albiilrosa. ° 

tail. {Phiebetria.) 
Sooty Albatross. Fuligiuous brown, nearly uniform, in some cases lighten- 
ing on various parts; quills and tail blackish with white shafts; eyelids 
white; bill black, the groove yoUow; feet yellow. Length about 3 feet; 
wing 20-22 inches ; tail 10-11, its graduation 35-4J ; tarsi 3 ; bill 4-4J, at 
base IJ deep, but only ^ wide. D. fuaca Aud., vii, 200, pi. 454 ; D.fuU- 
ginoaaliAWR. inBo., 823 ; PhcebetnafuUginosa Cove%, I.e. 186. fuliginosa. 

Subfamily PROCELLARIIN^. Petrels. 
Nostrils united in one double-barrelled tube laid horizontally on the culmen at 
base. Hallux present, though it may be minute. Five groups of petrels may be 
disttngnisbcd, altliongh they grade into each other ; four of them are abundantly 
represented on our coasts. The fulmars arc large gull-like species (one of them 
might be taken for a guil were it not for the nostrils), usually white with a darker 
mantle, the tail large, well formed (of 14-16 feathers), the nasal case prominent, 
with a thin partition. They shade into the group of which the genus ^strdata is 
typical, embracing a large number of medium sized species, chiefly of Southern 
seas, in which the bill is short, stout, very strongly hooked, with prominent nasal 
case ; the tail rather long, usually graduated. The sitearwaters have the bill longer 
than usual, comparatively slender, with short low nasal ease, obliquely truncate at 
the end, and the partition between the nostrils thick ; the tail short and rounded ; 
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the wings extremely long ; the feet large. The elegant little " Mother Carey's 
chickens" or "stormy petrels" (genus Thalassidroma of authors; gen. 303-8, 
beyond) are a fourth group, marked by their small size, slight build, and other 
characters ; their flight is peculiarly airy and dick- 
ering, more like that of a butterfly than of OKiinary 
birds ; they are almost always seen on wing, appear 
to swim little if any, and some, if not all, breed in 
holes in the ground, apparently like bank- swallows. 
Like other petrels they gather in troops about 
vessels at sea, oflen following their course for many 
miles, to pick up the refuse of the cook's galley. 
Some of them, like gen. 307, have remarkably long 
legs, with fused scutella, flat obtuse claws, and the 

, „ J- 1 ■ . ■ .u ..up. Fra. 209. SWrmy Petrel (Leiich'a). 

hallux exceedingly mmute ; in the rest, the feet are 

of an ordinary character. The exotic genus Prion typifies a fifth group, of five 
or six species ; here the bill is expanded, and furnished with strong laminoa, like a 
duck's ; the colors are bluish and white. 

298-300. Genus FUIiMAIlTJS IfOaoh. 

•Tail 1 6-feathered ; bill longer than the tarsus. (Ossifraga.) 

Giant Fulmar. The largest of the petrels, equalling most of the alba- 
trosses iu size ; length 3 feet ; extent 7 ; wing 20 inches ; tail 8 ; bill 4, the 
nasal case nearly 2. Phimage dark dingy gray, paler below, often whitening 
iu pliicos; bill and feet yellow. Pacific Coast; "common off Monterey" 
(Cooper). NuTT., ii, 329 ; Add., vii, 202; Lawk, in Bd., 825. giganteus. 

••Taill2-14-feathered; billnotlongerthan the tarsus. {Fu^marua and PrioceUa.) 

Fulmar. Bill obviously shorter than the tarsus. Adult white, the mantle 
pale pearly blue, frequently extending on the neck and tail ; quills blackish- 
brown ; usually a dark spot before the eye ; bill yellow, feet the same tinged 
with greenish. Young : smoky gray, paler below, the feathers of the back 
and wings dark-edged ; colors of bill and feet obscured. Length usually 
about IfiJ, but from 15 to 18 ; wing 11-13 ; tail 4-5 ; tarsus about 2 ; bill 
li-18, about J deep and almost as wide at base; nasal tubes i- Extraor- 
dinarily abundant in the North Atlantic; S. to U. S. in winter. Nutt., ii. 
331 ; AuD., vii, 204, pi. 455; Lawr. in Bd., 825 glacialis. 

Var. PACiFiccs will probably average considerably darker on the mantle, with a 
weaker bill. N. Pacific Coast. Aim., vii, 208 ; Lawr. in Bd., 826 ; Codes, Proc. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 28. 

Var. R0D0ER3II. The mantle dark, as in pacijkus, but much restricted, most of 
the wing coverts and inner quills being white ; primaries mostly whit« on the inner 
webs, their shafts yellow. A particular condition of the last variety? N. Pacific 
Coast. Cass., Proc. Phila. Acad. 1862, 290; Coues, ibid. 1866,29; Bd., Trans. 
Chici^o Acad, i, 323, pi. 34, f. 1. 

Slender-billed Fulmar. Bill little if any shorter than the tarsus. Adult 
white, with pearly blue mantle; primaries pearly whitish basally, white- 
tipped, crossed with definite black, much as in a herring gull ; usually a small 
dark spot before the eye ; feet yollow ; bill yellow, obscured on the tube, at 
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305. Qenus CTMOCHOBRA Ooues. 

Leach's Petrel. Coloration as in the last species, with conspicuous white 
upper tail corerts, but apt to be lighter — rather of a grayish or even 
ashy tint on some parts. Much larger : length about 8 ; .wing 6-6 j ; tail 
3-3i,^rfced; tarsus about 1 ; middle toe and claw the same ; bill §, strong. 
Both coasts ; abundant on the Atlantic. P. leucorrhoa Virill., Nouv. Diet. 
XXV, 422; G. leucorrhoa Coues, I. c. 76. ThaU 
asaidroma leachii NcTT., ii, 326; Aud., vii, 219, 
pi. 459 ; Lawh. in Bo., 830. . . leucorrhoa. 

Black Petrel. Coloration as in the last species, , 
but no wbit« anywhere. Very large ; 9 ; extent 
18 J; wing 6J ; tail i, forked an inch or more; 
tarsus 1^; bill f. Coast of California. Pro- no. su. Biiuk i>etrei, 
ceUaria melania Bosap., Compt. Reud. 1854, 662; C melama Cooes, 
I. c. 76 (described from No. 13,025, Mus. S. I.) melania. 

Ashy Petrel. Somewhat similar to the last, like it having no white any- 
where, but plumbeous rather than fuliginous, and much smaller. Length 
about 7| ; wing about 5 ; tail 3^, forked about i an inch ; tarsus under an 
inch; bill ^. California. Thcdassidroma melania Lawr. in Bd., 829, pi. 90 
(uec BoNAP.). C. AomocAroa Codes, I. c 77 ; Elliot, pi. 87. houochroa. 

306. Genus OCEAKODBOIIA Beiohenbaoh. 

Pork-tailed Petrel. Bluish-ash, paler below and on the greater wing 
coverts, dusky around the eye ; quills and tail brownish, outer web of the 
external tail feather white ; bill black ; feet dark. Length about 8 ; wing 
6 ; tail 3|, forked; bill % ; tarsus f . N. Pacific Coast, common. Cass., 
III. i, 294, pi. 47; Lawr. in Bd., 829 fohcata. 

Hornby's Petrel. "Front, cheeks, throat, collar round hind part of ueck, 
breast and abdomen, pure white," quills black, other parts dark gray. Size 
of the last. N.W. coast. I have never seen this species, of which there are 
not to my knowledge any specimens in this country. Thalassidroma hombyi 
Grat, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1853, 62; Lawr. in Ed., 829. . . . HORNsn. 

307. Qenus OCEAHITES Keys, and Bias. 
Wilson's Petrel. Dark sooty brown, pale gray on the wing coverts; the 
upper tail coverts, and frequently the crissum and sides of rump and base of 
tail, white; bill and feet black, but webs with a yellow spot. Legs very 
long; tibite bare an inch or more ; tarsi "booted," much longer than the toes; 
claws flat, obtuse; bill small and weak; hind toe very minute, liable to be 
overlooked. Length 7-8; wing about 6; tail 3, nearly even; tarsus li; 
middle toe and claw 1^; bill only i. Atlantic Coast, common. Proc. 
oceanica Kuhl, Monog. 136, pi. 10, f. 1 ; Oceanites oceanica Cooes, I. c. 
82; Proc. pelagica WiLS., vii, 90, pi. 60, f. 6; Thalassidroma wilsoni 
NuTT., ii, 322; Add., vii, 223, pi. 460 ; Lawe. in Bd., 831. . oceanica. 
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308. OeniiB FBEGETTA Bonaparte. 
White-bellied Petrel. Black ish-gi-ay of variable intensity, blackening on 
the quill9 and tail, the whole under parts frum the breast, the upper tail 
coverts, roost of. the under wing covei'ts, and bases of all the tail feathers 
except the middle pair, white; bill and feet black. Length about 8; wing 
6-6J ; tail 3, about even, with very broad, square-tipped feathers; bill i; 
tarsus 1 J ; longest toe (outer) and claw I or less; tibiie bare 1 or more. 
Florida, accidental, one instance (Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. v, 117). Procd~ 
laria grallaria Vieill. Procellaria fregeUa Kdhl, and many authors. 
Thalassidrofna Uucogastra Gould. FregeUa lawrencii Bonaf. ; Imwb., io 
Bd., 832 (unquestionably this species) oballaria. 

300-10. OenuB FD^FINUS Brisaon. 
• Nasal tubes vertically truncate, witU thin septum. (Pn'o/Jnua.) 

Black-tailed Shearwater. Upper parts cinereous, nearly unifoitn, but 
some of the feathers with paler edges; under parts white, without line of 
demarcation from the color of the upper parts ; tail, cnssum and vent blackish ; 
lining of wings, axillars, and some feathers on the sides of the body, 
brownish-cinereous; quills blackish-cinereous on outer webs and tips, paler 
inteiiially and banally, with brown shafts ; bill yellow, the na^al case, culmen 
as far ae the hook, cutting edge and groove of lower mandible, black; feet 
(dried) dingy greenish with yellow webs. Large ; 19 ; wing 13 ; tail 5-5J, 
wedge-shaped, I2-featbered, the outer feathers an inch or more shorter than 
the middle; bill IJ, | high at base, the nasal tubes nearly i; tarsus 2?; 
middle toe and claw 2J. Accidental off the coast of California. A peculiar 
species, very different from any of the following, approaching the fulmars. 
Proc. cinereaa Gm.? Proc. melanura Bonn. Proc. hcesitata Fobst., Deser. 
Auim. 1844, 208 ; Gould, B. Aust. pi. 67 ; Puffinus haesitatus Lawb., Ann, 
Lye. N. Y. vi, 5. Proc. adamastor Schleqel. Adamastor typus Bonap. 
PaffinuB dnereus Lawr. in Bd., 835; Adamastor cinereus Coues, Proc. 
Fhila. Acad. 1864, 119 ; Priojinus dnereus Coues, Proc. Essex Inst, v, 303. 
Puffinus kuhlii Cass., Proc. Pbila. Acad. 1862, 327 (err,). . mblandbus. 

•• Nasal tubes obliquely truncate, with thick septum. {Pufflntta.) 
t Below, white or nearly so, the upper parts difierent. 

Cinereous Shearwater. Above, pale brownish-ash, interrupted by pater 
or white edges of the feathers, most of the upper tail coverts white ; below, 
entirely pure white, except some slight gray touches ou the flanks; on the 
sides of the head and neck the ash and white gradually mingling ; lining of 
wings and axillars white ; quills dark with large white spaces on the inner 
webs ; bill aud feet mostly yellowish. Younger birds are darker, the bill 
and feet obscured. Length about 18 ; wing 13 ; tail 5J, outer feathers nearly 
an inch shorter ; bill 1^, S high at base, nasal tube only about i its length ; 
tarsus IJ ; middle toe and claw 2J. A common bird of the Xorth Atlantic, 
not hitherto introduced into our fauna. Proc. kuhlii Boib, Isis, 1835, 
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257. Paffinits kuMii Bonap., Consp. Av. ii, 202; Coubs, Proc. Phila. 
Acad. 1864, 128. (Proc. cinereus Gm.?) kuhlii. 

Greater, or Wandering Shearwater. Diirk bistre-browc, somewhat plum- 
beous on the head, most feathers of the back and wiugs with pale edges, most 
upper tail coverts partly white ; belotr, white, with a plaiu line of demar- 
catioQ from the color uf the upper parts ou the side of the head and fore neck, 
and dark flank patches; quills and tail blackish, paler or whitish at bases 
of inner webs; lining of wings mostly white; crissnm mostly dark; bill 
dark; outside of tarsi and outer toe dark, rest of feet pale. Length 18—20 ; 
extent i5 ; wing 13 ; tail 5|, outer feathers an inch less ; bill 2 ; tarsus 2§ ; 
middle toe and claw 2^. Whole Atlantic co:ist, abundant. P. cinereua Nutt. , 
ii, 334; Aud., vii, 212, pi. 456; P. major Laws, in Bo., 833. . majoe. 

Flesh-fooled Shearwater. Similar to the last ; no white on upper or under 
tail coverts or bases of quills ; bill yellowish flesh color, with dark tube, ouU 
men and hook, short, very stout at base, with turgid tube ; feet flesh color. 
Size of the lost, but bill only 1%, height or width at base nearly § ; tarsus 
2J ; middle toeand claw 2^. San Nicholas Island, Cal. (No. 31,964, Mus. 
Smiths. Inst.). A doubtful species ; I have little faith in its validity, but 
cannot refer it to any species known to me ; it looks like one of the following 
section (ft) passing to a bicolor plumage. Coubs, I. c. 131. . cbbatopus. 

Manks Shearwater. Blackish, this color extending below the eyes, 
leaving the under eyelid white ; under parts, including crissum and lining of 
wings, white; bill greenish-black; outside of foot mostly blackish, inner 
side dingy orange ; about 15 ; extent 33 ; wing 9^ ; tail 4, graduated 9 ; bill 
1^-H, but nearly i deep at base ; tarsus uudor 2 ; middle toe and claw 2 or 
rather less. Very distinct from the rest. N. Atlantic Coast, common. 
Nutt., ii, 336 ; Aud., vii, 214, pi. 457 ; Lawr. in Bd., 834. angloruh. 

Dusky Shearwater. Resembling the last, but rather grayish- or plum- 
beous-black, the dark color not reaching below the eyes ; crissum mostly 
white; bill dark leaden-blue; much smaller and otherwise distinct. Length 
about a foot ; extent 26 inches ; wing 7^—8 ; tail 4^, graduated an inch ; bill 
Ii ; tarsus 1% ; middle toe and claw under 2. S. Atlantic Coast, as far as 
the Middle States, common. Nott., ii, 337; Auo., vii, 216, pi. 458; 
Lawr. in Bd., 835 obscurus. 

Black-vented Shearwater. Like the last ; crissum and lining of wings 
mostly blackish ; sides of head dark below the eyes ; rather larger ; bill If ; 
wing 9 ; tail 3|, thus shorter; tarsus l^ ; middle toe and claw 2^. Cape 
St. Lucas (Nos. 16,990-1, Mus. Smiths. Inst.). Seems to be distinct from 
the last, but may be the same as an exotic species of prior name. Coubs, 
Proc. Phila. Acad. lt{64, 139 opisthomelas. 

ft Below, dark, much like the upper parts. 

Sooty Shearwater. Dark sooty brown, blackening on the quills and tail, 
paler and grayish below, usually with some whitish on the lining of the 
wings ; bill dark ; feet dark outside, pale ou the iuner aspect. Length 18 ; 
exteut 40; wing 12; tail 4; bill U-2; tarsus 2^2^; middle toe and claw 
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auks and penguins, lobate with basal webbing in the grebes ; the hallux is present 
and well formed, with a membranous expansion, in loons and grebes, very minute 
and lateral in position in the pengnins, wanting in the auks. The plumage is thick 
and completely water-proof; once obsen-ing some loons under peculiarly favorable 
circumstancea in the limpid water of the Pacific, I saw that bubbles of air clung to 
the plumage whilst the birds were under water, giving them a beautiAil spangled 
appearance. The pterylosis shows both contour and down- feathers, both after' 
shafted ; in the penguins the feathers are implanted evenly over the whole skin ; in 
the rest there are definite apteria ; the auks have free outer branches of the inferior 
tract-bands, wanting in the loons and grebes. The oil-gland is large with several 
orifices. Among oateolt^ical characters should be particularly mentioned the long 
apophysis of the tibia found in the loons (fig. 8) and grebes, but not in the auks 
and penguins : in the latter, the patella is of great size, and it is stated to develop 
fVom two centres. In penguins and auks, the elbow has two sesamoids ; among the 
former, there is a &ee ossicle in the heel joint. The thoracic walls are very exten- 
sive ; the long Jointed ribs grow all along the backbone fhim the neck to the pelvis, 
and form with the long broad sternum a bony box enclosing much of the abdominal 
viscera as well as those of the chest, perhaps to prevent their undue compression 
nnder water. The top of the skull has a pair of crescentic depressions for lodg- 
ment of a large gland ; the palate is schizognathons. The sternum has a different 
shape in each of the families. There are two carotids, except among the grebes. 
The digestive system shows minor modifications, but accords in general with the 
piscivorous regimen of the whole order. The sexes are alike ; the young different ; 
the seasonal changes often great. A part of the order are altricial, the rest 
pr«ecocial. There are four families of Pygopodea, sharply distinguished by external 
characters ; three of them are represented in this country. The penguins {Sphen- 
iscidce) are confined to the seashores of the southern hemisphere. This group is 
well marked by the solidity of the skeleton, and the flatness of most of the bones, 
with many peculiar osseous details ; by a very special ptilosis, both in the lack of 
tracts, and the structure of the feathers themselves, many of which are curiously 
scale-like ; by the completely posterior set of the legs with extremely short tarsus, 
and especially, among external features, by the reduction of the wings to mere 
paddles, lacking specially formed remiges, unserviceable for flight, but highly 
efficient as fins to aid progress under water. There are twelve species of penguins, 
referable to three or four genera. One of the most singular facts in ornithology is, 
that some species of penguin do not lay their egg in a nest in the ordinary way, 
but carry it about with them in a pouch temporarily formed by a fold of the 
abdominal integument ( Verreaux) ; thus afibrding a wonderful analogy to marsu- 
pial mammals. The authoi-'s monograph of the Spkeniacidce will be found in the 
Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy, of the present year. 

Family COLYMBID.Si. Loons. 
Bill stout, straight, compressed, tapering, acute, paragnathous, entirely homy. 
Nostrils narrowly linear, their upper edge lobed. Head completely feathered, the 
antiro prominent, acute, reaching the nostrils ; no crests nor ruffs. Wings strong, 
with stiff primaries and short inner quills. Legs completely posterior, buried, 
feathered on to the heel-joint ; tarsi entirely reticulate, extremely compressed, the 
back edge smooth ; toes four, the anterior palmate, the posterior semilateral and 
having a lobe connecting it with the base of the inner. Tail short, but well formed. 
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VftT. PACiFiccs. Colors the same ; size less ; length about 2 feet ; wing about 
11; t&rsus 2J; bill 2-2}, very weak aud slender. Northwestern Am., abundant 
on the Pacific Coast of the U. S. in winter. La-wb. in Bd., 889 ; Coues, /. c. 228. 

Sed-throated Diver. Blackish ; below white, dark along the sides and on 
the vent and crissutn ; most of bend and fore neck hluish-gray, the throat 
with a large chestnut patch ; hind neck sharply streaked with white on a 
blackish ground; bill black. Young have not these marks on the head and 
neck, but a profusion of small, sharp, circular or oval white spots on the back. 
Size of the last, or mther less. N. Am. and N. Europe, common ; dispersed 
over most of the U. S. in winter. Sw. and Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 476 ; Kutt., 
ii, 519 ; AvD., vii, 29!l, pi. 478 ; Lawr. in Bd., 890.. beptentrionalis. 

Family FODICIPID.S. Grebes. 

Bill of much the same cbaraoter aa that of loons, but generally weaker, in one 
genus only quite stout &n<t somewhat hooked. Nostrils linear, linear-oblong or 
oval, not lobed. Head incompletely feathered, with definitely naked lores, the 
feathers not reaching the nostrils ; commonly adorned in the breeding season with 
lengthened gayly-colored crusts, ruffs, or ear-tufts. Back not spotted ; under 
plumage peculiarly silky and lustrous, usually white. Wings very short and con- 
cave, the primaries often attenuated at the end, covered by the lai^e inner quills 
when closed. Tail a mere tuft of downy feathers, without perfectly formed rectrices. 
Feet lobate, the front toes also semipalmate ; tarsi compressed, scutellate, their 
hinder edge rough with a double row of protuberant scales ; toes flattened ; claws 
short, broad, flat, obtuse, something like human nails. 

The grebes are strongly marked by the foregoing characters, especially of the 
feet and tail, though they agree closely with the loons in general structure and 
economy. Principal internal characters are the absence, it is said, of one carotid, 
the greater number of cen-ical vertcbrte (19 instead of 13) and shortness of the 
sternum, with lateral processes reaching beyond the transverse main part (the 
reverse of the case in loons). The gizzard has a special pyloric sac. These birds 
arc espert divers, and have the curious habit of sinking back quietly into the water 
when alarmed, like anhingas. Owing to the virtual absence of the tail the general 
aspect is singular, rendered still more so by the almost grotesque parti-colored rufi^ 
and crests that most species possess. These ornaments are very transient; old 
birds in winter, and the young, are very different fVom the adults in breeding attire. 
The eggs are more numerous than in other pygopodous birds, frequently numbering 
6-8 ; elliptical, of a pale or whitish color, unvariegated ; commonly covered with 
chalky substance. The nest is formed of matted vegetation, close to the water, or 
even, i( is said, floating among aquatic plants ; the young swim directly. Grebes 
are the only cosmopolitan birds of the order, being abundantly distributed over the 
lakes and rivers of all parts of the world, though they are less maritime than 
the species of either of the other families. There are not over twenty well deter- 
mined species, for which fifteen generic, and about seventy specific, names are 
recorded. The genera requiring recognition are only two. In PodUymbua, the bill 
is short, stout, and bent at the end, the lores are broadly naked, the fi-ontal feathers 
are bristly and there are no ruffs or crests ; in all the rest of the grebes the bill is 
slender, striught and more or less acutely paraguathous, the naked loral strip 
is narrow, and the soft feathers of the head form lengthened tufts of various kiuda. 
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on the head or neck. N. Am. at large ; U. S. in winter, but not nearly so 
fiiniuion as the next species. Sw. and Rich., F. B.-A, ii, 419 ; Ndtt., ii, 
250 ; Add., vii, 308, pi. 479 ; Lawr. iu Bd., 893. P. cooperi Id., ibid. ; 
Codes, Proc. Phila. Acnd. 1862, 230. ?P. affinis Salvadow ; Elliot, 

Introd. Mo. 98, with figure of head cristatds. 

Hed-necked Grebe. Tarsus about ^ the middle toe and claw; bill little 
shorter than tarsus ; crests and ruff moderately developed. Medium ; length 
about 18 ; wing 7-8 ; bill IJ, to nearly 2 ; tursus 2 ; middle toe and claw 2}. 
Adult : front and sides of the neck rich brownish-red ; throat and sides of 
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hoiui ashy, whitening where it joins the dark color of the crown, the feathei-s 
aUgklly ruffed; top of head with its sliffht occipital crests, upper parts 
generally, and wings, as in the last species, but much less white on the inner 
quills; lower parts pale silvery-ash, with dark sides (not pure white, but 
watered or obscurely mottled, sometimes obviously speckled, with dusky) ; 
hill bkck, more or less yellow at base. The young will be recognized by 
these last characters, joined with the peculiar dimensions and proportions. 
N. Am. ; common in the U. S. in winter. P. rubricoUis Sw. and Rich., F. 
B.-A. ii, 411 ; Ndtt., ii, 253 ; Add., vii, 312, pi. 480 ; P. griseigena Lawb. 
in Bd., 892; P. hdbolli Reinhahdt ; Coues, I. c. 231. Our bird appears 
to differ constantly from the European in being larger, with the bill dispro- 
portionately large, and differently colored, . griseigena var. HOLBiiLUl. 

Homed Grebe. Tarsus about equal to the middle toe without its claw ; 
bill much shorter than head, little more than half the tarsus, compressed, 
higher than wide at the nostrils, rather obtuse ; crests and ruffs highly devel- 
oped. Small; length al>out 14; extent 24; wing 6 or less; bill about f; 
tarsus Ii- Adult: above, dark brown, the feathers paler-edged; below, 
silvery-white, the sides mixed dusky and reddish ; most of the secondaries 
white ; fore neck and upper breast brownish-red ; head glossy black, including 
the ruff; a broad band over the eye, to and including the occipital crests, 
brownish-yellow; bill black, yellow-tipped. The young differ as in other 
species, but are always recognizable by the above measurements and propor- 
tions of parts. N. Am., abundant. Sw. and Rich., F. B.-A. ii, 411 ; Nutt., 
254 ; AuD., vii, 316, pi. 481 ; Lawr. in Bd., 895 cornctds. 

Bared Grebe. Proportions substantially the same as in the last species ; 
size rather less ; bill shorter and more acute, depressed, wider than high at 
the nostrils. Adult: above, blackish-brovvn, the feathers with scarcely or 
not paler edges ; below silky-whito, reddish along the sides ; all the prima- 
ries chocolate-brown, most of the secondaries white; head and neck all 
round black, the auricutars lengthened into a rich golden-brown tuft, but no 
obvious crests or ruff. Young : known from the last by the different shape of 
the bill. Arctic America, chiefly western; common in the Pacific States in 
winter; has not been observed in the Atlantic States. P. auritu^ Nutt,, 
ii, 256 ; AuD., vii, 322, pi. 482 ; P. califamicus Hebrmann, Proc. Phila. 
Acad. 1855, 179, and Pac. R. R. Rept. x, Cala. Route, pi. 8 (young); 
Laws, in Bd., 896 ; Codes, I. c. 231. All the American specimens I have 
seen, differ fi-om the European ones examined, in h.iviiig leas white on 
the wings auritus var. calipornicus. 

•■" Very small; bill much shorter than the head, g or less of the tarsus; 
tarsus about £ the middle toe and claw. No colored crests or rufl^. {St/lbeocydua.) 

St. Domingo Grebe. Adult : top of head deep glossy steel-blue ; rest of 
head and neck ashy-gray, deepest behind, the throat with whitish ; upper 
parts brownish-black, with greenish gloss; primaries chocolate-brown, 
a great part of most of them, and all the secondaries, pure white ; under 
parte silky-white thickly mottled with dusky. Length 9^ ; wing 3§ ; bill § ; 
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tarsus 1^ ; middle toe and claw If. Central America, West Indies and 
Mexico, Texas, Southern Colorado, Lower California. Sylbeocydua domi' 
nicim CouBS, I. c. 232 douinicub. 

315. Oentu FODILYMBTTS Iieaaon, 
Pied'biUed Grebe. Dab-chick. Dipper. Diedapper. Water-witch. 
Length 12-14; wing about 5; bill 1 or lees; tarsus Ij. Adult: bill 
bluish, dusky on the ridge, encircled with a black bar; throat with a long 
black patch ; upper parts blackish-brown ; primaries ashy-brown, secondaries 
ashy and white ; lower parts silky-white, more or less mottled or obscured 
with dusky; the lower neck in front, fure breast and sides, washed with 
rusty. Young; lacking the throat patch and peculiar marks of the bill, 
otherwise not particularly different ; in a very early plumage with the head 
curiously striped. N. Am., very abundant. Nctt., ii, 259; Aud., rti, 
324, pi. 483; Lawr. in Bd., 898 podiobps. 

Family ALCID.^. Auks. 

Feet three-toed, palmate. Bill homy, non-lame Hate, of extremely variable shape, 
often curiously appendaged ; noatnU variable, but not tubular. Wings and tail 
short; tarsi shorter than the middle toe and claw. Form heavy, thickset. 

Birds of this family will be immediately recognized by the foregoing circum- 
stances, taken in connection with general pygopodoiis characters. Agreeing closely 
in essential respects, they differ among 
themselves to a remarkable degree in the 
form of the bill, with every genns and 
almost every species ; this organ frequently 
assuming an odd shape, developing horny 
processes, showing various ridges and 
fiirrows, or being brilliantly colored. It 
is the rule that any so/l part that may be 
observed on the bill will finally become 
hard, or form an outgrowth, or both ; and 
such processes, in some cases at least, are 
I temporary, appearing only during the 
breeding season. The bill, besides, varies 
greatly with age, in size and shape, often 
showing at first little trace of its adult 
character. In gen. 316-7 the bill is high, 
compressed, with curved vertical colored 
grooves, the nostrils densely feathered ; in 
318-23, the feathers are renaote fVom the 
nostrils, and the bill reaches its maximum 
I of diversity and singularity of contour ; 
in the rest, the bill is of simpler shape, 
Fio. iis. Ureal Auk. usually conjco-clongate, with more or less 

perfectly feathered nostrils. The general' coloration is simple; but many species 
develop very remarkable ftonlal or lateral crests; the sexes are alike; the 
young different; seasonal changes are almost always strongly marked. 
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The family is confined to the Northern Hemisphere, where it represents the pen- 
guins of the Southern ; several speoies occur In the North Atlantic, in almost 
incredible numbers, or are of circumpolar distribution ; but the majority, including 
all the stranger kinds, inhabit the North Pacific ; some range as far south, in trinter, 
at least as the Middle States and Lower California. They are all marine ; feed on 
fish and other animal substances, exclusively ; lay 1-3 eggs on bare ledges, in rifts 
of rocks, or in burrows ; and are altricial. The voice is hoarse ; the flight swift 
and firm, performed with vigorous rapid wing-beats; one species is deprived of 
flight owing to the shortness of the wings, althongh these members are well formed 
with perfect remiges ; all swim and dive with great facility. They are eminently 
gregarious, and mostly migratory. All the species are represented in this conntry. 
The number of species given by Brandt in 1837 (Bull. Acad. Sci. St. Petersburg), by 
Cassin in 1858 (Baird's B. N. A.) and by myself in 1868 (Proc. Phila. Acad.) , must 
be materially reduced, as Brandt himself has since shown {op. cit. 1860), and as 
I now admit. Only twenty-one are unquestionably valid. '' 

316. Genua ALCA Llnnseas. 
Grreal Auk. Coloration as in the next species, but a large white area 
before the eye ; length about 30 ; wing 6 ; tail 3 ; bill 3, along gape 4, its 
depth 18. Ndtt., ii, 553; Aud., vii, 245, pi. 465; Cass, in Bd., 900. 
Special interest attaches to this bird, which is now on the pointof extinction, 
lai^ely through human agency. It formerly inhabited tbia coast from Massa- 
chusetts northward, aa attested by earlier observers, and by the plentiful 
occurrence of its bones in shell-heaps; also, Greenland, Iceland, and the 
N. W. shores of Europe, to the Arctic Circle. On our shores it was appai^ 
ently last alive at the Fnnks, a small island off the S. Coast of Newfound- 
laud ; while in Iceland, its living history has been brought dowu to 1844. 
Of late years, it has been currently, but, as it appears, prem^urely, reported 
extinct. Mr. R. Deane boa recently recorded (Am. Nat. vi, 368) that a 
specimen was "found dead in the vicinity of St. Augustine, Labrador, in 
November, 1870 ;" this one, though iu poor condition, sold for $200, and 
was sent to Europe. I know of only four specimens in this country — in 
the Smithsonian Institution, iu the Philadelphia Academy, the Cambridge 
Museum, and in Vassar College, Foughkeepsie (the latter the original of 
Audubon's figures). There is an egg in each of the first two mentioned 
collections. About 60 skins appear to be preserved in various museums. 
See Steensteup, Viddensk. Meddel., Copenhagen, 1856-7, 33-116; 
Newton, Ibis, 1862, p. — j Cooes, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1868, 15; Ohton, 
Am. Nat., iii, 539 ihpennis. 

317. Oentte UTAUAHIA Leaoh. 

Mazor-billed Auk. Tinker. Brownish-black, browner on the head and 
throat; under parts from the throat (in summer; from the bill in winter, 
and in yovng), tips of secondaries, and sharp line from bill to eye, white; 
bill black with a white curved line ; mouth yellow ; 16-19 ; wing 7-8 ; tail 
3-3^t graduated 1 or more; tarsus 1-1^; bill 1^, along gape 2^, nearly 1 
deep. N. Atlantic, extremely abundant on rocky shores and islands with 
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pi. 66. See Bbandt, I. c. 244). Length 15-16; wing 7i-8j tail 2; 

tarsus li; bill 2^, nearly 2 deep. N. Pacific, abundant; S. to Cala. in 

winter ; rare or casual ou the 

Atlantic (Maine, ^Md.). IHor- 

mon cirrhalus Ndtt., ii, 539 ; 

AuD., Tii, 234, pi. 462 ; Cass. 

inBD.,902. . . cirrhata. C^J 




Hom-biUed Auk. Glossy 
blackish, below ashy-gray, 
breast and belly white. Adult 
with two series of stiffish lan- 
ceolate white feathers on each ^'•'■'"- u-d^eiop^a wii of t«7 yo»Bg TuJWd f 
side of the head, and a stout upright horn at base of culmen ; immature 
birds without these lateral crests, and with soh membrane, more or less 
bulging, in place of the horn ; some specimens ( 9 ?) in perfect plumage 
have no trace of a horn ((7. suckleyi Cass, in Bd., 906; Sagmatorrhina 
sucklet/i Cooes, /. c. 32; see Elliot, Introd. No. 102, with figs. ; Brandt, 




FioH. Xie-21. Various stages of the bill of Hom-blUed Auk. 

I.e. 239. Figs. 218-21 show several conditions). Length 15J; wing 7i ; 
tail 2i I tarsus 1^ ; bill 1^, including horn ; nostril to top of horn sometimes 
f . Pacific Coast to Cala. ; breeds S. to the Farallones. Uria occidentalia 
AuD., vii, 264, pi. 471 j Non., ii, 538; Cerorhina monocerata Cass, in 
Bd.,905; Ceratorhyncha monocerata CovEi, I. c. 2i. . . monocebata. 

321. Genus FHAIiBBIS Tenuninck. 

Parroquet Auk. Bill smooth ; upper mandible oval, under falcate, rictus 

recurved. Blackish, below paler, gray, white, or varied ; adult with a 

series of filamentous white feathers behind each eye; bill red, yellow-tipped. 
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9 ; wiog 5i ; tarsus 1 ; bill %. N. PaGi6c. The curious bill is used to 
pry open bivalve mollusks (Brandt). Ndtt., ii, 534; Ombria psiltacula 
Cass, in Bd., 910 ; Simorhynckus psiUatmlua CouES, -^ 
I. c. 36 ; Elliot, pi. 70 psittacdla. . 

322. Oeniu SIMORHYH CHUB Uerrem. 




Crested Avk. Adult in summer: blackish, paler 
and grayish below, A recurved frontal crest of 
12—20 narrow feathers, dark ; a bundle of lengthened rio. sm. PHraqoei Auk. 
filamentous feathers over and behind each eye, white. Bill red, yellow-tipped, 
with singularly irregular rictus, sides of lower mandible wholly naked, and 
a horny development at the commissural angle. Phaleris cristatella Axm., 
vii, 253, pi. 467 ; Cass. in Bd., 906 ; Simorhynchus cristaleUua Coues, I. c. 38. 




na.ta. CrSBted Aak: adolt 




Ita. m. Cnsted 



Fig. 323. In winter, bill dark, without the horny plate : Una dubia Pall. ; 
Simorhynchua duhtus CouES, I. c. 40. Younger birds with a white epot 
under the eye, base of lower maudible feathered, gape stratghter, and no 
horny plate at the angle. Alca tetracula Pall. ; Phaleris tetracula Cass, in 
Bd., 907 ; Simorhynchua tetraculua Codes, I. c. 43 ; Elliot, pi. 67. Fig. 224. 
See Brandt, I. c. 234. All the foregoing stages show the crest, but it is 
wanting in very young birds. Length about 9 ; wing 5J ; tail li ; tarsus under 
";biUi. N. Pacific; not observed in U.S. cbistatellds. 
Whiskered Auk. Similar ; smaller ; two series 
(postocular and maxil- 
lary) of filamentous white 
feathers on each side of 
head ; bill smaller, never 
irregular. Very young: 
blackish-plumbeous, paler 
below, uo crest, bill dark 
(S. cassini Codes, I. c. 
45; Bd., Tr. Chicago 
Alca pygmaea Gm. ?). N. Pacific. Phaleris 
108 ; Simorhynchus camtschaticus Coues, I. c. 
41 ; Uria mystacea Pall ; Mormon superciliosum Light, camtschaticus. 




Fio. US. Wliiikerad 

Acad, i, 324, pi. 31, f. i 

camtachatica Cass, in Bd. 
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alcidje:, ADK8.— oen. 323, 324, 325. 343 

Knob-billed, or Least Auk. Very small ; under 7 ; wing 4 or less ; tarsua 
% ; bill i- No crest, but white hair-like feathers ob forehead and ofl«ii about 
eyes. Blackish, with 

more or leas white on ' \ y' 

scapulars; below white, 0\ 

pure or much varied with 
dusky; bill of adult i 
summer with 
knob at base. 

Phaleris nodirOStriS FiO-KJ- Knob-billed Auk : adult. FlO. SSS. The ume. 

Add. vii, 255 ; pi. 468 ; P. mJvroceros Bbandt ; Cass, in Bd., 908 ; 8. micro- 
ceros CouEs, I. c. 46. UriapudUa Fall; P.puailla Cass, in Bd., 909; S. 
pttsillus Ell. , pi. 68 ; ConES, I. c. 49 (young or winter specimens) . pusillus. 

323. Oeniis FT7CHOBHAJfFHU8 Brandt. 
Almtian Auk. Blackish-cinereous, paler below, white on breast and 
belly; no long feathers about bead; bill conic, acute, about % the head, 
wrinkled at base, nostrils scaled; 9; wing 5; tarsus 1; bill S, | deep at 
base, J wide. Pacific Coast to L. Cala. Cass, in Bd., 910; Elliot, pi. 
69; Codes, I. c. 52. Mei-gulus cassini Gahbel aleuticds. 

^^ ^ 324. Oenus MEBG-UIiU'S AaotOFnm. 

Sea Dove, or Dovekte. Glossy blue-black, 
below from the bi-east (in winter, and in young, 
from the bill) white; scapulars white-striped; 
secondaries white-tipped ; white speck over eye ; 
no. m sea i>o«. ijjii ,,|„pt, short, obtuse, turgid. 8J ; wing 4f ; 

tarsus I ; bill i, about i deep or wide at base. N. Atlantic, abundant, S. 
in winter to New Jersey (to Florida, Maynard). WiLS., ix, 94, pi. 74, f. 
5 ; Nirrr., ii, 531 ; Add., vii, 257, pi. 469 ; CasS. in Bd., 918. 

32B. Oenus IBYDTTHLlBOBHAMFHUS Brandt. r^s 
*a* Tarsi much compressed, broadly scutellate in 
th>nt and on the sides, not shorter tban middle toe 
witUout its claw ; bill compressed, shorter than head or 
tarens ; noBtrils broadly oval, reached by feathers. 
Length 9J-11 ; extent 16^18J; wing 5-5}; taill|; bill "(JuiTi^iit: 

^1 ; tarsus 1. Head and neck black or blackish, with white stripe over eye 
and numerous others on nape and side of neck ; upper parts and sides under the 
wings black or blackish-plumbeous ; other under parts white, tiom the throat in 
summer, fVom the bill in winter, and in young birds. 

Black-lkroated Guillemot. Not crested. White superciliary stripe not 
running in advance of the eye. Bill stout, obtuse, at base i or more of the 
length of cnlmeu, pale, culmen and base black. N. Pacific. Uria senicula 
Pall. Mergulus cirrhocephalus ViCKJRS. Uria antiqua AuD., vii, 263, pi. 
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Fia. S3S. KHck GniUemot. 




outer claw smooth ; tail contiuned less than 3 times in length of wing. In summer, 

black, with white on wings or head ; in winter, largely white ; bill black, feet red. 

Length 12-15; wing5^-7i; tarsus l^-li; 

bill U-1^. 

Black Guillemot. Sea Pigeon, A. 

large oontiDuous white area on both 

upper and under surface of the wing, 

(rarely Imperfect or wanting) ; head and 

neck with greenish gloss; tail feathers 

12; wing 5J— 6^; bill rather acute. 

N. Atlantic, very abundant, S. in winter to New Jersey. Eggs laid in 

fissures of rock, 2 (3?) in number, 2|Xlf in size, nearly elliptical in 
shape, greenish-white, variously blotched 
with brown and purplish. Arctic Seas; 
rare or casual in the N. Pacific? NuTT., 
ii, 523; AuD., vii, 272, pi. 474; Cisa. 
in Bd., 911. CouES, I. c. 68; and c^. 

cil. 1861, 255 QRTLI.E. 

Pigeon GuiUemot. A large white area 
Fio. S34. Pigeon Gniiieraot. ou upper surface of wiugs only, partly 

divided by a black line ; head and neck with opaque ashy shade ; tail 

feathers 14 (always?) ; bill rather obtuse ; size rather greater, wing about 7. 

N. Pacific. Cass, in Bd., 912; Coubs, I. c. 72 colubiba. 

Sooty Guillemot. No white < 

the wings, but usually whitish 

patches on the head. Larger; ^ 

wing nearly 8 ; bill \^1%. North "'^ 

Pacific. Cass, in Bd., 913, pi. 97; 

Cooes, I. c. 73. . . . cabbo. 

328. Oenns LOUVIA Brandt. 
'."Tarsi scutellate in front, much no. ass. soot; aniiiemot. 

shorter than middle toe without claw ; bill with decurved commissure, much longer 
than tarsus, its end, and the outer claw, grooved ; nostrils feathered ; tail gradu- 
ated, contuned more than 3 times in the length of wing. Size and coloration 
almost exactly as described nnder Utama- 
nia, but no white line from bill to eye. 
Common Guillemot, or Murre. 
Depth of bill at nostrils not uearly ^ 
the length of culmen ; tomia of upper ■ 
mandible at base feathered, not notice- 
^ably dilated, nor brightly colored. In 
some cases, edges of eyelids, and line 
behind eye, white. N. Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific coasts, S. to New Jersey 
and California ; breeding in myriads on rocky islands. Egg single, on bare 
ledges ; 3-3j long, by 1 J-2J broad ; the ground color varying from white 

KKT TO K. 1. BIRDS, ii 
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to (lark green ; sometimes perfectly plaio, usually fnntastically streaked or 
blotched in interminably varying pattern. Sw. and Rich., F. B.-A 
477 ; NuTT., ii, 526 ; Aud., vii, 267, pi. 473 ; Uria lomvia and ringvia Cass. 
Iq Bd., 913, 914; Lomvia troile and L. ringvia Coues, I. c. 75, 78. 
Pacific specimens have a somewhat differently shaped bill, constituting var. 
califomica Bryant, Proc. Bost. Soc. N. 
H. 1861, p. 11; CoUBS,;.c. 79. TROILE. 
Thick-billed, or Briinnich's Guillemot. 
Depth of bill at nostrils about i the 
length of culmen ; tomia of upper man- 
dible at base dilated, denuded, usually 
yellowiah. Distribution as iu the last 
). 137. Th ick- wiled Gniiieniot. " spccles. Uria brutiichii Sw. and Rich., 
F. B.-A. ii,477; Nutt., ii, 529; Aud., vii, 265, pi. 472; V. arra Cass, in 
Bn., 914; Lomvia nvarbag Coues, I. c. 80 arba. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE FOSSIL FORMS. 

There is at present no satisfactory evidence of the esiateuce of Birds in ttiis 
country earlier than the Cretaceous period. The footprints in the sandstone of 
the Connecticut Valley, which have been attributed to Birds, were probably all 
made by Dinosaurian Reptiles. 

The species which have been described from the Cretaceous formation are nearly 
all known only fhtm fragmentary remains. Those from the Tertiary and Post- 
tertiary are generally represented by better preserved specimens. 

The following synopsis has been revised by the accomplished paleontologist 
who has described nearly all the known species. Through his courteous atten- 
tions, the list has been completed to the date on which these pages go to press. 
This first connected account of the Estinct Birds of North America will unques- 
tionably be very largely supplemented by future discoveries. Work in this field 
of research was never more actively and successfully prosecuted than at present, 
and new species are almost continually being brought to light. 



PICARLSi. 
UINTOIUns LUCABIS Uarsh. 

American Journal of Science, iv, 259. Oct., 1872. 

This bird was nbout as large as a robin, and apparently related to the 
Woodpeckers. The only known remains are from the Lower Tertiary 
formation of Wyoming Territory. Tbcy are preserved in tlio museum of 
Yale College. 

RAFTORE3. 
AQtriLA DAVAVA Marali. 

American Journal of Science, ii, 125. August, 1871. 

This species was nearly as largo as the Golden Eaglo (A. chrys<Ktos), 
The only known remains were found in the Pliocene of Nebraska, and are 
now in the Yale museum. 

B1TBO LEFTOSTEUS Harsh. 

American Journal of Science, ii, 126. August, 1871. 

A species about two-thirds as largo as the Great Homed Owl (i?. virgin- 
ianua). The remains were discovered in the Lower Tertiary beds of 
Wyoming, and are also in the Yale museum. 

Q,A1AJ3SM. 
HEI.EAQBIS ABTIQUUS Uarsh. 

American Journal of Science, il, 126. August, 1871. 

This species was nearly as large as the Wild Turkey {M. gtdlopavo). 
The remains representing it were found in tho Miocene of Colorado, and 
are preserved in the Yale museum. 

(347) 
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HELEAOBIS AI.T1T8 Marsh. 

Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy, 11. March, 1870. — American 
Naturalist, iv, 317. July, 1870. — American Journal of SciCDCe, iv, 2G0. Oct., 
1872. (M. superbus Cope, Synopsis Extinct Batriicbia, etc., 239.) 

"Hepresented by portions of three skeletons, of different ages, which 
belonged to birds about the size of the Wild Turkey, although proportionally 
much taller. The tibise and tarso-metatarsal bones were, in fact, so elon- 
gated as to resemble those of wading birds." From the Post-pliocene of 
New Jersey. The remiuns are mostly in the museum of Yale College. 

UELEAQBIS CELEB Marsh. 

American Journal of Science, iv, 261. Oct., 1872. 

A species much smaller than the foregoing, but with legs of slender pro- 
portions. Also from the Post-pliocene of Kew Jersey, and preserved in 
the Yale museum. 

GBALLATORES. 

GBUS HATDENU Marsh. 

American Journal of Science, xlix, 214. March, 1870. 

A species about as large as the Sandhill Crane {G. canadensis). From 
the Pliocene of Nebraska. Kemains preserved in the museum of the Phila- 
delphia Academy. 

GBUS FBOATUS Harsh. 

American Journal of Science, iv, 261, Oct., 1872. 

This species was nearly as large as a Sandhill Crane. The remains repre- 
senting it were found in the Post^pliocene of New Jersey, and are now in 
the Yale museum. 

AI.ETOBinS NOBUJS Harsh. 

American Journal of Science, iv, 256. Oct., 1872. 

Nearly as large as the preceding species. Found in the Eocene deposits 
of Wyoming, and now in the museum of Yale College. 

ALETOBinS FEBinX Harsh. 

American Journal of Science, iv, 256, Oct., 1872. 

About half the size of the above, and from the same locality. Also in 
the Yale museum. 

ALETOBMIS VEHTTSTUS Marah. 

American Journal of Science, iv, 257. Oct., 1872. 

A smaller species, about as large as a Curlew (^umenius). From the 
same locality, and likewise in the Yale museum, 

ALETOBins GBACILIS Marsh. 

American Journal of Science, iv, 258. Oct., 1872. 

A bird about the size of a Woodcock {Phihkela mimw). From the same 
formation and locality, and now preserved in the museum of Yale College. 
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AIiETOBNIS BEIXTTS Marali. 

American Journal of Science, iv, 258, Oct., 1872. 

A still smaller species, probably belongiug to a different genus. From 
the same locality, and also in the Yale museum. 

TEIMA.VOBJSaa FBISCUS Uarsli. 

American Journal of Science, xlix, 210. March, 1870. 

A species about as large as the King Rail {Rallus ehgans), and probably 
allied to the RalUdai. From the Cretaceous formation. Found near Hom- 
erstown, New Jersey, and preserved in tbe Yale museum. 

TEIiUATOBNIS AFFZmB Marsh. 

American Journal of Science, xlix, 211. March, 1870. 

A somewhat smaller species from the same formation and locality. Also 
in the museum at Yale. 
FAIISOTBINOA LITTOBALI8 Marsh. 

American Journal of Science, xlix, 208. March, 1870. 

About equalling a Curlew in size. The remains were found in the Creta- 
ceous green-sand, at the above mentioned locality, and are now preserved 
at Yale. 
FAUBOTBHTGA TETITS Marsh. 

American Journal of Science, xlix, 209. March, 1870. 

A smaller species, from the same formation, found at Ameytown, New 
Jersey. The known remains are in the Philadelphia Academy. 

VALMOTBXSQA. VAG-AIVS Marsh. 

American Joamal of Science, iii, 365. May, 1872. 

Intermediate in size between the two preceding species. Discovered in 
the same formation, near Homerstown, New Jersey ; now in the museum 
of Yale College. 

NATATOBES. 
SUIeA IiOXOSTTIiA Cope. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, xiv, 236. Dec, 1870. 

A species not so large as the common Gannet {8. basmna). From the 
Miocene of North Carolina. Remains preserved in Prof. Cope's collection. 

OBAGUIitTS ZDAHENSIS Marsh. 

American Journal of Science, xlix, 216. March, 1870. 

A typical Cormorant, rather smaller than O. carbo. From the Pliocene 
of Idaho. Most of tbe known remains are deposited in the Yale museum. 

QBACUI^TTTS TELOX Marsh. 

American Joiunal of Science, iii, 363. May, 1872. 

This bird was related to the Cormorants, and was rather smaller than 
Graculus car6o. The remains were found in the green-sand of the Cretaceous 
formation, near Horuerstown, New Jersey, and are now at Yale CoHege. 
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ADDITIONS AND COEEECTIONS. 



iNTKODucnou, passim. For Order Scansores read lygodactyle birds. 

P. 0, 5 19. — The Phanifopleridm were not coDsldcrcd aa belonging to Lamelliroitres wlicn 
the fourth sentence of this parngroph wns penned. 

P. 22, last twoUnes. For in read 123; /or 177 read 17G; dele IW; insert 149. 151, 189, 
222.3-*, 230. 

P. 30, lust line but one. For no read a. (This Important error is also repeated in flg 6, 
where the phalanx in question Is omitted.) 

P. 35, eighth line. After In intert nearly. 

P. 38, end of ninth line from bottom. AJlcr Strisores insert of some authors. 

P. 39, tenth line. After no insert perfect. 

P. 47, § 81, tenth line. After (307) insert and a species of AcclpHcr (15fi). 

P. 49, § 86, fourth line. Afler It insert when present. Next line, after 2t, (naert when 
developed. 

P. 65, third line. After belongs to the read: fondly Plcldie, of the sob-order Picf, of the 
order Picariie. 

P. 68. Among "abbreviations used" insert; — 1. c., locus cltatns — the place (of a work) 
Jnst cited, op. clt., opus citatum — the work Just cited. 

P. 59. Among "works referred to" inxert; — Sw. and Rich., F. B.-A. i1. Steainson, W., 
and Sichardsott, J. ; Fauna Borcall- Americana. Vol. II. 4to. 1831. 

P. 01. .^/lerHydrochelldon,/or292reiKl293; a/ler llallplana, /or 293 read 292. 

P. C3. For Gwnns 215, Sympobmia 214 and RnvACOPUitua 216, read Totancs 2H-6. 

P. 63. For FuLix 2C0, and Attitta 2G1, read Fuliqula 2G0-1. 

P. 75. OJine-billed Thrush. Specimens lately received Indicate that the Arizona bird 
constitutes a variety of if. cumVosfris ; the following Is a better description than that given 
In the text. — Var. palmeri Rioow. Ms. Above, grayish-brown, nearly nnlforni; wing 
coverts and quills with slight whitish edging, the edge of the wing itself white; tall feathers 
with slight whitish tips ; below, a paler shade of the color of the npper parts, the throat 
quite whitish, the ciissum slightly rufescent, the breast and belly with obscure dark gray 
spots on the grayish-white ground; no obvious maxillary streaks, but vague speckling on 
the cheeks ; bill black ; f^et blackish- brown ; bill 1} ; wing 4 j ; tall 5 ; tarsus 1 j ; middle toe 
and claw U. (Described nrom G1589, Mns. Smiths. Inst., Tucson, Arizona, Bendlre.) 

P. 77. Kennicott's Sslvia. Add to the quotation : Tmstram, Ibis, 1871, 231. 

P. 85. Allied Creeper Wren. In all probability distinct tVom the preceding species. 

P. 87. Alaskan Wren. May be best treated as a variety of the Winter Wren; and this 
last may be considered as Anorthura tToglodytes var. hyemalia. 

P. 122. Plumbeous Vireo. Additional material shows that most probably this Is a variety 
of V. totiCarim, as intimated in the test. 

P. 129. For Genus Curvirostra ScopoH read Qenus Loxia Llnnteus. The Red Crossbill 
may be considered as var. amerieaaa of the European Loxia eurvimstra. 

(351) 
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ADDinONB AND CORHECTION8. 

30. Oray-erwened Finch. It is bardly accessary to lecop^ze by name more than one 

y of this bird — "campestris" being rereired to tephrocotis proper, and "iittoralis" to 

riieinucha. 

35. Baird'a Banting. As very strongly hinted in the text, the supposed specimens of 

ingx bairdii from Massachusetts arc not tliis species at all, bat a Fa*$ercvlu», apparently 

(P. princepa Mayxabd, Am. Hat. vi, 1372, p. G37). Altbongh peribctly aware of this at 
>f writing, I refrained Arom anticipating publication of tlic fact. I venture to foretell, 

second specimeu of " Ccntronyx " will never be found. 

3G. St. Lvcag Sparrovi. Donbtlcss only a variety of P. ro3tTtUu». 

40. Good autborlty contends for the specific validity of Peucaa catsinii, but I am not 

■ed to yield my position. 

47. It may be as well to allow FoMerelta lowntendii to stand as a. species, until its 

radation witb iliaca is proven. P. echinacea goes witti townstndii as a slight variety. 

74, first line. For features read feathers. 

83. Vaux'a Swift. I am more inclined to doubt its validity. 

SB. Linjid Hummingbird. The Implication is, that the specimen accredited to Massa- 

,ts came from a dealer's stock, in exchange for a specimen of T. (oluhrie spoilt in stuffing, 

07. Ferrugineoui Owl. To the extrallmltal specimens described, odJ.— No. 61535, 

imlths. Inst., from Tucson, Arizona, since transmitted to me by Lt. C, Bendire, U. S. A. 

le specimen of which some frngmenta nimished ray note in the American Naturalist, aa 

I in the text. 

13. GyrfaUon. The specimens from the .MaclEonzlc'a river region, noticed by Baird 

nnder name of F. eaeer, have since been determined by Prof. Newton to be Indlstin- 

,ble fMm ordinary var. ialandicua. I omitted to state, that var. gyrfalco Is a N. European 

not recognized, 1 believe, from this country. The name tacer has priority over all the 

as the specific designation. 

i2. Cathanet burroviaaua, there is reason to believe, may be a valid species ; it does 

iwDver, occur witliin our limits. 

18. After Genus FuAi.ABoruii iniert Brlsson. 

70. Befort GKontx insert;— Sliioiu>bb_ ALECTOBIDES. Crxnes, Rails and 

Allies. Sbs p. 341. 
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Acadian Flycaloher/ni. 

Owl, autl. 
Aeclplter, Vu. IW. 
AcicDlur, a. Heeiilt-sUKpfA. i (7. 
AcropodiaDi, H. To|iar li>pi>. {77. 
AnroUnium, n. Iiietcp, f 7T. 
Actltnrna, No. tin. 
Aotodromns, Nn, 207. 
.Jicbntoulionis, Ni>. 31!. 
.£lTls)itis. No. Inl. 
^oiathua, Nn. ill. 
.AlKlrelatm No. 9>1. 
AtSnity.n. QualH; of direct 
tion..{ m. 

AKOlnua. N 

Alx, No. W 



AlTOtorldP'.StI, 3."B. 



AleaUnnA<ik.ai-1. 



UnldlliK-h. 131. 
Menly Rodpoll, 131. 
Mow Oiill.SlS. 
ParUiilKs". ^30. 
Sni|ie, iJit. 



AiuHliln, lU. 

meat.]''} jl. 

AnHli'rla.J^'' 
Anndnai. -iOr,. 
Ancrlniiheitii", N". 'i«0. 
Angle rtC the J i«, } 41. b. 
AniFulalcil. ». llont abniutly. 
AnniiiKii, xa. 

■ Uncqnfil-to«iI,17e. 



rirnTsr. PertalDlng to 
I, R. pi. Earfeathera, 






«.i7a, 

a. 2**. 



direct rela- 






Anorthum, 




Anoin, No. ■ 




An«r, Nu. ; 




Anricrinie. -i 




An«CTine Iti 


.imst. 




< ihe vtiags. 


"eye, 5 41, i 



K-*l. JI7. 

lla.B. Ann.p<t. 

, n, rertalnlne to snnpft. 
s. R. pi. Certitin longer 

<v-r winir i^orurt,^, f SB. 

AyUiya,»a.£III. 



AlllTan 



In front of the Bacbman'a Fine 



Prolectionnof teal 
slJoorbsseorKi 



Alimentary.n. Pertaining to nine 



Altricea. n, pt. Btnl« reared in 



Atalii. R. BasCanl «in$, f S3. 



irai)p(ery^. mi {fuotaole). 

in Bliie'lilni, 7ii.' 
Ja<!irer, 300. 

Fumn ^ Common P., SIO. 
Tern, 321. 
Towliee. 1.12. 



;.IKIyo,i 



r, 171. 



Ashy Pet 
A^tur.No, liii. 
Aatnrina. No. inobix. 
AMjrndenniUB, No. I3n. 
Aneniiate.'i. Alirnptlynarroired, 

i«o,oftmlfl5. 110. 
AKM». Under No. 122. 



Back, i as. 

Balrd'a Bunting. 139. 3S3. 

SiiDilliiucr, iAS. 
BBldErigle.ilU. 
Ball I pale. 2H7. 
Baliimore Oriole. IM. 
Band, h. SImlglit croenrlee 

color-mrirk. S4I..1, 
Banded Tlirce-toed Woodpecker, 

lai. 

Band't:illed Bnzzard. !17. 

Piguon, as. 
Bank Swnllov, lU. 



ArkaniiaB Flycnlrhcr, 170. 

Uolddncli, 132. 
ArqaMella. No. 310. 
Artlculntion. n. Joint; Jointing. 
ABh«olored Sandpiper, iSt. 



<e Band. 



!■ ','■ 



Barred O 

Barrow's 
Bartraml. 



BaB I pterygoid, a. or r. Pi 
ofWnoatbawof aknll. 



Benk. Sm Bill. 

Bee-martin. 100, 
Boplle-hfoiied Plorer, S43. 
Bell's Finch. 141. 
Vlreo. 1*3. 
Belted Klnaaxher, I»8. 
Berlnndici^B Wren. 811. 
BewlRk'BtVren.m. 
BiK Black-head, 1M9. 
Bill, i 41-&1, 

BInL Voatbered Animal, {2. 
Binis of Prey, VM. 



Black Brunt, 281. 
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Ctoocn. n. Enil of InrKe 
CnemlBl.o. Pertaining to 
C'olib. 312. 
Coccygeal, a. Pertniuin 

Coecjx, n. Last tall-boi 
Coccjilno. I(M. 
CowjymB, Sit. 12S. 
CockorthePlHiiis. 233. 



Crov-blnckbird, isa. 

Crow*, liil. UK. 

Crna. r. LtgTnm knee to beel, 

Cry'ing"Bir.l. 271. 



Columbx, 2£l. 



luKpie, I 



CiilirHte. n. LIko a knif^blodfl. 

CullrlrosinU, «.. j ta. 
Cunealo. o. Wcdite-shapecl. 
Cuneif.iroi, «. Weilxe-ehapod. 






Cmlclt 



Cui 



5» (Uge Lonia) 



ivler'8 Kid Vict, Tl4. 
i,,-.-in..i.|iiia,_Sii. SI, 

CygiiiniB.W' 

No. 305, 



Cvjise 






Enstes. son. lis. 
EareilGrelw,,137. 
Eastern Uliieliird.Tfl. 
Eiive SwulIuH-, 111. 
Eriij-Bis, n. Muult. i 10. 
Eclu|iii-te9, Nn. iiM. 
KBTBtB, ai7, WW. 
Eiclero, jiii.iit!. 
Eider Ditrli. i!U. 
ElnnoK, \o. IM. 
EleKBDt Tem. 319. 
EinnrgiLnle. n. Hllgblly Ibrkcd; 
also, iDi-ised, JRO, e; (lg,I10. 

EiuperorUmwe, 2K!. 
Kmiilrtonnx. No. IDD. 
EuKlisb ■■Siil|»"=Wli9on'e 9., 8M. 

Teal, aw! 
Epinislrluiu, n. Fit of gtomaoh, 

EpiiduKl^. n. GrlKlly flap on top 

of Hindi,i|>e. i I. 
E|>iKnntlioua,a. Kook-bllled. MS- 
E|ii|>ii)-fiU. n. Urletlj-orbonycnp 

- '-'- ' ,3* troolnotej. 

rllcial layer oT 



Epitlwliui 

mucous membraiie, 

Uof rkln.llt. 
Ereniu|)hil».So.M. 
Erciinclex. No. SOS. 
Biismaluni, No. STO. 
KriqQlmaux Curieir, VS. 
Euroiiesu Golrldiicli, IM. 
WiiliKoii. J8i). 



Cuntiiiuily. n. Pan of a thins 

between lt» eiiila. 
Coniopna, No. KM. 
Conurn*. No. VM. 
Cooper'a Bniziird. 313, 

Flyitatr iier = Olt rc-eided 
F., l-i. 

Soniliiiiier. 235. 
Tanaicur. 111. 
Cool.m Ci>ot:< (Sea), ! 






1. tlun 



■nd lelt 
CorTidic. II 



Concb'a Flyralcber. 1 70. 

Conea' Flreateher. 173. 

Coarion.i'l. 

CoiTbinl.lSS — CoiT|>ea Bird, ISS. 



Ill Shearwater. 331. 



Decliiunu9,n. Failing off. 
Docurvcil. o. Ciirverfdownward, 
Uendrocygna. Su. 3il. 

I>entiro>trai. a. HaTlngablli wllb 






Desiii 



[»lB,fS. 



sktn; 



nav 



united. 



Kilatoliunos iinitt,. 
Iihraiim, n. Musi-ular partittOD 
between breast aad tolly. { l. 
Dledaiiper, 3:m. 

Dielctii'. a. I'ertainlDg to food. 
Digit, n.Fioger or."- 
DigitigTBda, r "" 



That walks 



Diomedeji, No,29«. 

llioinerlelaff, 325. 

nipper, n. (I>uck, 2M). (Grebe, 

DiKk^B. Setorradialingfeatbert. 

i41.f, 
Dlalichons, a. Two-rowed. { B5. 
Dinrnal Birds of Pniy.;i(M, 



PalKo, So, 15H. 
Falrnnide. -im. 
Fnii-onK, 210, US- 
Family, n, i l». 
FaHcia. n. Broad band oF color, 

j4l,d. 
Fasciated Tit. 7fl. 
FH«:lele. faHciciiliim. n. BoDdle- 
"" "" " ■■ coreringof 



Fll)Uln,<i. Smaller oiitcrleg.bone, 

Field Lnrk. 137. 

FloKer. 2IW. 

Sparrow, 143. 
Fiery Ki'illiircl. 151 (var- Ignena)- 
Filameutous. o. Threa.i-Uko. 
Filopiuma, n. llair.llke feather, fS- 
Fitopiumai'eous. o . i (, 
Fincliex. liactng. 



Creepers, HJ. 

L'rcDUlato. a, Wary-edged- 
Crcit.)!., f ll.r. 
Created Ank, 312. 

Flyi-atcher = Great Crest- 



111 mouse = Tuflecl T,, 9 
Crex, No- 212. 

CrimBon-rronte<i Pinch, 13B. 
CriPsal. a. I-urUiniDg to nndl 



Diick'llnwk, ill. 
Dui-ks. -iTH, -W., 2*3. 

Dusky buck. 2K'S. 

Roliuli, 131. 



Flammulale'ilOwl.aOS. 
Flcfh.foulod -Sheiirwater, 331. 
Flexure, n. A bending; a beat 



Jay. KB. 

FlycatchcrB. 1'17, 
FlycalchlngThrasbes, US. 
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TDrions cnlihtani'FK. i T. { H. 
Forllralp,!!. l>PF|>ly Ibrkcil,! 70. 
Fork4uUedFI)'oiiluher,ltlu. 

Uull. 3IT. 

Petnl. *tlS. 
ForelPi^ Tern, aw. 
FuM'a. nwHl.lSl.(FoEsii.a<)llchO 
F<>8Rll BinlH. Sl7. 
Fox Hp>TTOW. ItT. 
FrnnklinV liTuuw. a33. 

lt(>fr(iiill,3IS. 
Fnurrcula. So. 31H, 
FreK<'lbi.Nn.»M<. 
Fniicb MorkiiiKlilrtl = Tlirnshvr, 

Frci'ium, r. Chi^rk-xriiic. 

FnwIi-wahT MorBU-lii'ii,«S. 

Frlntrx. HOe. 

Friiitcillhls'. I^. 

Fronx.n. FanhMuL { 41. n- 

FnuHsl, n. PutUlnliig Hi the fore- 



FiitiKnIlnv. 2kH. 

Fiilli c= Fuligulti. No. WO. 

Fulmar Pclrvl, »J7. 



GoKlmvli. £13. 
Goiil.l':.M|.arrow.l30. 
Unix-- YtathWr. 103. 
(ir»culaTU«»in'epf,S50 
].uini1u>i. »S 



Grav Tiuck = Gudwall, Sm. 
Hawk. iK. 
KtnBbiicI, i;0. 
Rneinl (iroiite, £35. 

Viroo.' m. 
GrsybHcli, iX. 
(iray-rrownrO FIncli. 130. 393. 
Uray^JMoil Finch, 130. 

Black-ba'ckea Gull, 313. 
Ill UP Heron, !61. 
Carolina Wren. M. 
CreKled Flycalclier, 171 , 
Gray Owl, Ml, 
IIomedOHi.jOi. 



TTjiBtate, a. Spparh^ad'^haped, 

( 41. d (fDOtnnle.) 
Hawk Owl. «». 
IInnkB,2iJH. SW>.2IS. 

Gil IT =' While-heBded 



Ueloire lliiminiiigbini, 185. 
Ilviiilock Warbler, 100. 
Hvallnnk.tlU. 
-■pnrvSS.gbt.h«wk,ir- 



i Tbrti 



, llj. 



Ue.n.i. _. 

Iluroilias 

ileriHllnncs. ilO.!>B. 

llerTlns iinil. SIS.' 
IIe)iperi|ilionH.No.Ki. 

llGtiieruclclila, SuliK-or 
Ucsjieroniis renlls.aSO. 
H«ero8r<?lu«,So.Ml. 
ll<ltblIoHer = Flkker,19 
llimanlopiis. No. IK. 
Ulrunillnldic. 112. 



Honpy Creeper. 110. 



lliiwroiM ItlnlA. -en^. 
<iuillniB, il». SIT. 
Uilllnago. No. 203. 
UnlllnDta, No. 3U. 
Galtlnule*. 374. 
UiilllunllniP. til. 
Uambel'a rartrldfcc. 238. 



GnrrulluiF, 103. 

UnHtrttnui. n. ITnder parts. 1 30. 
Gvcie, iK. mM. 
■ • 'leliilon. No. 2m<. 

H., ul. franin. cliei^kt.Hli'i' 

Uie aexual iir«u». 

Cenns, »., 1 20. 

Gen-orryx, No. 137. 

UeothlyiilB, No. S|i. 

(ieotryirun, No. 171. 

Glanl FulniHr,%!7. 

CiUWoodprrker. lim. 

Gikled WoiHlperker, hit. 

Uladal Puffln.SIO. 

Glnnclillum. No. lis. 

(Ilaneous Gull, 311. 

Cbinpoiu-wininnl Gull, .til. 

RIoxKy Ibis. 203. 

Ulnttl« = TotanoK. No. SIS. 

GnntcBliTlicre. 7N. 

GnntlioUieua.' n. CoTerluaof un- 
der Jaw, f 48. b. 

Ooaburkera, I7D. 180. 

Uodwilx. 2S0. 2,17. 

Golden Eiisle,3IO. 
Mover, 3B. 
HoLIu. 13ri. 



'rhru»li,'l05. ' 



Golden-eye, 300. 
Goblpn-winRpcl Wnodnerki' 
Goldllni'heii. m,l:i3,' 110(01 



iijmphy*i« S 4U. 
Gooee. See Gceae. 



Med Grarkle, ISO. 
Hack-cupped Flycatcher, 

re filed Flycntulier, 171. 



i>« beaks, 130, 137. 
d Cuckuii. 189. 



biiyileuli, 3(8. 

linmvtifl. 318. 
a,.. 331. 
iBB-funl,330. 
I. H. I'ppor throat, f 10 
ir.n. Feitainingtoitie: 
-billed Terr -■ 



lla^mntoi'ue. No. lltt. 

Hairy Woortuccker, 1 

HulinPlus, No. 101. 
Hiili|>laiia. No.Jte. 



Hom^ Greb 



numeni]. a. I'ertuii 
upper arm. 

l]umininKbinli>,1»l. 



lIiiia<lruinlniF. 315 <in text). 
Itammond'd Flvrutelier, ITS. 
Hnmiilnto. a. Honked. 
Hamnlni, ». Hooked IHnge of a 

harbute. ( 3. 
Hfln;nie6t.,138. 

107. Harlan 'a iliiizar'd. 310, 

I,). HnrliHiiiiii Kuck. 301. 

Harpiirhynehus. No. 1. 



IIyai<l,«. PcrLimlngtotODSne.lSl. 
HyiHwhondrlum, n. Flank, f 38. 
Hyposnaliioiis, a. HaTing under 
mandible longer than upper. 



throat. Hyportiacli 



Imbrlcnied. n. Fiied shinrfewiM. 

Imperial Tom ^ Ntema I'aeiiia, 

var. Imperator, 3lt) 



Incited, o. .._ „ 

Inft aliriiptly, § 00, r ■ tig. 110. 

iSS'lT™ "ano"''*'''''''*' * ^' 
IndiEo Bird'. bW. 
Inferior maxillarv, n., ; 41. 
lufmurbltal, a. t'nder the eye. 
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interiDBxillBry. Sec premnilltniy. 
latanxMle. n. Any boDC of Iluger 

InUrorljitfll. a. Between Uiccjea. 

IntemiDial. a. Kotwcen fork* of 

■ e lower Jni ' " 
irecapular. 

rldeMutiit. a. Of chaiiKealile gilt' 
[Cling tolnr, i 11, d (loolDolel. 
lTor)Unll.ai:t. 
iTOrj-billccI Wo»lpei;l:er, IM. 



Jayo. IBl, US. 
JerlUcon, llx. 
JuKulum, n. Lotrer Ihroat, f 10. 



KcDDieolt'B Onrl. SOS. 

Warbler, TT, 391. 
Kentnrky Warbler. lOB, 
Ker West Pigeon < l>OTe), 327. 
KiiileerPlovi^r.jll. 
King Eider. «». 

Kail. il3. 

Valllire, 322. 
Kingbird, IBO. 
KingHaherH, IST. 
Klnvlevi, V. 
KIrtlaiul's Warbler, 101. 
Kites, M», 311. 
KIHiwuke Unit. M*. 
Kitllili'B Munnlel. »I4. 
Knob- billed Auk, 3i3. 

Kutzebue'a Gall, 314. 

L. 

Labrador Duck. Ml. 

LuKOpi'i', So. 111. 

Lamellute, a. Uavlng lamellie. 



LampemlA. - 

Lamiimneltu, No. HSU. 
LsnceolBte, a. Laace 

Miniiei). 
Lanier ralcoD. 313. 
I.aiilidai.-ln», Ijl. 
LvnnlB edTarddaniie, SK 
Laiiland Loiigepur, 133. 
LauwInK. 8M. 
Large-billed Water Tbrni 
Lariilic.SOH. 



Lark BunUDi 



BunUnr'. I 
FinrA, IlS. 
Larks. KS. ISJ. 

Larynx n..- pi. I.tryiige 

orgap at oUber eii 



H7. 



ir Redpoll = Rolpoll, 130. 



LeslrUllns , :IIIfi. 

Lowii'' WoiHl[>c<-kcr. IBT. 
Llgnnienlum nuchie, b. Strong 
llbruaa buiid In the na|)e of 

Lmiir:olir,,3.W. 

Lim-olu's Fiiidi'. 13S. 

Lineiir. a. Of uniformly narrow 

Linn^ liummingblrd. lao. SSI. 
Linnets. 127. ixo. 131. 
Liuota. No. eiblM. 
Little Itlnckheiid. 28B. 

Blue Heruu. 3>iS. 

White Egrel.iOT. 



Hnssena Partridge. S30. 
Uatrix, n. ISIoifld: tlieue or or- 
gan coulaiulug soniecliing sad 

tlniiilu, n. ifi. maxlllic. Generally 

J'C" ""' 



_ jixbcd B _ _ 

s flaps, tot. 

= rilented Woodpecker. 



LobnU. 

L^Ei 

Loggerl 

Loug-biiled Curie w. as. 

Man.li Wren, 87. 

Thrnsh- 7S. 
Long.erei'tf d .Tay. IIS. 
Longeared Owl. •104. 
Long.exseitHl. Saldoftnil Hinlb- 
ers ubru|iUy longer than tbe 

Loiiglpennes. 307. 
LnnKlrohtral. a. f 46. 
LongBhanks. 347. 
Lniigipar. l^. 
Loujs-taUcd Cliat. lOS. 



1 u)iper mandible, 



Moxillo-pnlntlnef. n. Certain 
lionp* nf uplterJJIW. 

' - Blue Crow, 



Maxiuiilian'H Juy 



Meadc.w-lnrk. IS7. 
Mealy Itvd.iKill. 131. 
MeaH]joilidiF. 230. 
Melanerin's, Ho. 139. 
Meleugrlilie, 231. 
Meleagi'iB, So. 177. 

altiia. 34B. 

aullquu,(,SI7. 

Melopeloia. Nu.'^'ni. ' 

Ueinbere, n. Bill, wlngn, tail and 

Mentiim. ft. C'liln, f41,c. 

Mergunsers. ■AO-II. 

Merxins, 2US. 

MerguiuK, No.asl. 

MeFgU9. So.371. 

tleUionrpal, a. Pertaining to tbe 

Het.-icann'"- n. Flniou; bones 

MetHgnallioiix, a. CroSH. billed, 

Metutarsal. a. Pertaining to tbe 

^lmnk,J7S,d. 
lletiitnrHus, R. Shank; (Vwt (leg) 

belH'eeii lieEl and base of toes, 

I7i.c. 
Hex lean Cermomnt. 303. 
CroHi-blli. im. 



MnKeratcd.o. Soaked to Hnltnew. 
Mw.glUiymy'B Warljler, 107. 
MacTorhaniphiix. No. 2W. 
M.'iguolla Warbler. lOt, 
MH^niim.n. Acertnin nrixt.bnne, 

MhIii. h, side of upper Jav. 
Slanillble. n. Jawlu'ually under 
kw),}tt 



Long, winged SwlmmorB. 307. 

Loom. 333. 

Lophodytei>.So.373. 

LopliopfinneH.NK. 13. 

Lopliortyx. No. IWl. 

Lore. n. Space between eye and 

bill, i 41. b. 
Lomin. See Lore. 
Louisiana EiireL 3U8. 

Shrike = Loggerhead 

S.. liS. 
TMHHger. IW. 
LoiiB = Curvin.slni, No. M. 

Lunia, Nilraiuf ' 

M. 



UWi'slppI Kile. ill. 



ItliH'kiligbinl. 74. 
Moi'kinu Tbritrhcs. 73. 
Uollipiloxr. a. Soniy down} 

llobitbniH. \o. W. 
Mnninlldie. 181. 
Munmlus. No. 113. 
Moi'elefB KiucH. 1,W. 
Morton V Fiu<-li, 113. 
Mu«'iel1ll<1iF. W>j -inn.OO. 
Mother Curey'a Chicken, 3*8. 
M'llmoti. iwi. 
MoUU-d Owl, *K. 
MnundbinlH, £10. 
mountain Chh^lcndec. 81. 

M.H-kintil.ir.1. 74- 

I'loTer.ai.-j. 

Quail. 1W7. 
Moui-ning Warbler. 107. 
Munous nifuibrune. n. Linlnj 

BlncTonnte. n. Siiioe-tipiiiHl. 
Mudhcn. t;3. 
Murre. .UV 
Mum-let. nit. 
Hyiadexle*. No. .13. 
MyUide-tlna^. 1 10, 
Mvlan-huH, No. lOR. 
Mriu<lii>rie<.So, 40. 
Myrtle Bird, BO, 



Maryland Yelloir.di 



Id Wnrbler. M4. 
iis, No. 1S3. 



cb, Google 
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i.colle<-UvelY.i 
;overii.g or fo 
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lj-5nn.lW.«. Ofra 


uiiiy 




p 


lv^lB■tluXo.«W. 






rmiiHiino^iii^iKr.aN. 






l-ihWi-CTea. Sn.«6. 






i; 


uHiiim, So. 71. 








rplijriia (nut Por|) 


jra1»), \o. 


p 








p. 


-torliitiil, o. Bchi 


d Ih 


ej-p, 






!«. 




p" 


Ki-iH-e^. B.r-19 iha 




about 


p 


i^vK'SSi. a. Al.le m 


run 


■bout 








p 


»irlell.-n.S31. 






p 


tm»:i\}'n'y"'. P^n 


pipal 


upper 



J,.w.b..ne. * 41. 

p^<■-*i™^IliI.l■-.(^(i 

Priiiiavy. ».t i' ' 

niniuu. jKI. 
PrlorrflB, Su. * 



FrolliououiT Warbler, W. 
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ProMnotar<a.Kci. 32. 

Frorentriculus. n. Psit of gollet 

uext to Biiiard nlure are BUl- 

Teat glands. 
P>allriiiarui4. So, 14. 
P^ilorblpuK, So. 98. 
PxitUcl, IW. 
pLBnnlnn, iSS. 
P[erorn<lB, 230. 
Fterjls, n. Place where I^Mhera 

grow on the gUn. { a. 
FtsryloiminhT. n. Aceoant or 

renthers, { 6. 
PterylOJSiB, n. Mode of ft^atheridg. 



Pltclioriiamubiis, No. »a. 
PQfltnuit. No. 31U. 
PulDnusconra<lli.3.W. 
Punctate, a. l>utted ; pitted. 



tiallliiule, VS. 

Maitiii, iu. ' 

S]indpl)>er. SA,1. 

Frgin7Auk = Lta«t Auk.} 

Owl, aoB. ' 

Pfgnpodes, Sta, 
Fygoliodous, a. Rump-fnnI 
FripiMrle. B. Lost tall- bon 
PrruDKa, No. M. 

Pyrocephnrue.So. 111. 

Pyrrbuloxia, No. BS. 



BalU<l».-lnie.J73. 
Ktillai, No. aid. 
Ritniua, B. Urannh or fork. 
Raptore*. ISO. »7. 

Riillta^. e9(f0otnnt«). 
Ri<icoHa.a. llosrxe. 

Bizor-ti'illedAuk, S^iS. 
Ri-etrin, H.; pi. reclriees. 

Recurved, a. Curvprl iipirar 



Oirl.li«. 
Phalarope. Sie. 
Beil-and'Vliite-Bliaiilderad Dtack- 

bird.isntrnr. tricolor). 
Red-bnoliefl Sanilniiier. ass. 
Bed-bellied Nullintrh. M. 

Waodiwi-kar, ISO. 
Reil-bllleil Pigeon, ii5. 
Kedbird, l.^I. 
Red-breaaled I.srk. 1S7, 

Meivnni-er. SHU. 

SHnduiiKT. !M. 

8ni|>e. -Uti. 

Tenl = t;innamonT. 

Woo,lpeeker, is*. 
Bed-coeknded Wa<idi>ecker, lis. 
Redd lab Errel. •«». 
Rnt-eyed Virco, IIU. 
Red-fhced Cormorant. 3M. 
Red-lieod. «a». 

Red-lieaded Wooiipecker. 199. 
Red-legged Kiulwiikc. 319. 
Red-necked Urelie. *!«. 
Ked-poll Linnet, ISO. 
Sed-abafted Woodpesker, 1S8. 



Bazznrd, 218. 
Re<< start, 11(1. 
Heil-talled Billiard, aifl. 
Redtbroaled Uiver, SSi. 
Reil-fflugecl Blackbird, 156. 
Readblr<l. IM. 
Keevc, mo. 

Regimen, B. Uabltorilfc, 
Keftulina-. :7. 
Keguliio.No. D. 
„ _ .^ romlges. Quilla of 



Reticulation, a. Mntinlc. f TS. 
Ketrorse.o. I>irccte<l barknard. 

KUachis, - ■ - 



Rbamubotbeca, n. Covering of 

either Jiiw, I ia.b. 
RbinotliDca.n. Coveringof upper 



Jaeger = Paraeltic 
Ovrl = TaagmaliD's 

o. ios. 

Pewee, IT4. 



Sailcolldac, TU. 

Safornis, No. lOT. 

Say'a Flycatcher, ITS. 

ScabrouK. o. Scabby, icurfr, (SO. 

Scaled Partridge, m. 

Scaly Dove, W. 

ScanHores. See 3S1. 

Bcuphiilunar, n. One of the vrlit 



Scardatellu. No. 17^ 

Scarlet liilx'.snl. 

Tunager. 11 
Scaup Dni-k. JHU. 



Kosb" t 



Bock Plamilean, i35. 

Wren, 8S. 
Bocky Mountain Unrrot, 100. 
HodgeeH fulmar. 3£7. 
UuMsnle H]>o«iibU1, 301. 

Ten., Ml. 
- ■ ■ • osbeatlie. 

Rosy 6ulti 31(1. 
Roslrhamus, No. lint. 
Rostrum, n. Bill, wbich nee. 
Bougb-legged Buzsnrd, i\S. 
Rougb-Kinged SwalloiT, lU. 
Royal Tern, Sill. 
Ruliy-ci-owiied Kinglet. T3. 
Buliy-throated Huniiningbird, I: 
Buddy Dnck. SUA. 



Riifona-baclLeii llumminBliln 
RnfDUs-crowDeil Flncb. IIO. 
Knga, B.; pt. -s. Wrinkle. 



Busty-crowned Falco 



Sand-crouM. 130. 
»nnd-hill Crane, til. 
Sand-lark, StlO. 
Hanil-pli«rs. 349, SOJ-e, 200. 



SculOlHICllIC £11X18, 



le. 1.19. 



ScrccrbOwl, _._. 

ScnilDtn. n. Dng holding test!- 

Sculi-j'Uiie. a. Fumiahed with 

Sciitclluiii, n.,- vl. sciitella. Scale. 

in. 

Sea Dove, 313. 

Uuckx, iifS. S83. 

Parrot, sm. 

Pigeon, :ta. 

SwalloivB, 3«l. 
5ea-coot!i, «I4. 
Sea-run nem. »U (In text). 
Seashore Sparrow, lao. 
SeaKtde Finch. 137, 
Secondary, ».; pi. aecondariee. 
QuiUa gron-lng on the forearm, 
S6», 
Belums, No. 30. 
Hclaaphorua. No. m. 



il-(int 



i;, {41, I 



Semli.alroale.B. Half webbed, JOB, 
Seniipalmatod Siindplper. 2». 
Plover, 3M. 

Semiplume, §5. 

Sella Finch, na. 

Serrate. •!. Saw-like. 

Setaceoua. a. Bristly or bristle- 

SetoniiaKa. No.41. 
Setophuglnie, loe. 
Sbag. 3Ui. 

Sharp- shinned Hawk, 212. 
Sharp-toiled Finch, 1:18. 

<irauae, 234. 
Shore-birds. 230. 
Shn re-lark. »J. 
Short-billed Ki 

Ml _ 

ShorKared Owl, 204. 



Sagittate, a. Arrowhcad-sbaped, 

t4l.d{(botnoie). 
Salplnctea, No. IH. 



SIrkle-bill. 2IM- 
Slrklebllled Thmsb, 70. 
Sieber's Jay, WO. 
Slginoid,a. ShajwdllkeanS. 
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Slender billeJ Fnl 



NutbHloh. e.'l. 
:d FlycBtnber, ii». ' 



Ha>lu-kll1<>r, li«>. 



SoliUry TnUler, 23U. 

VlI*o, ISI. 
»i>mti»rla. No.l'iH. 

""''uiiilkmotlilH. 
HlL-unvr-ter, Ul. 



H|iMiila.N'o.l»l. 
Kiuitnluw. A. SpoAD-jghapCil. 

SiHjrtwlUfl EtdPT. m. 
8|i«'Hliun. D. Mirror; bi 



>iH'lite.SJ:lii 
Slihyrsp 



Rp'lljird. U 

Warliler. Ill 

Vi'llDvliinl 

Snpcr (lu cuni|iOiilll< 

BupBreiliary, a, Ov 
Surf 'ftlr.i, a'lS. 



[IHrcl. 3IT. 
tinxhldl. 
Warbler, ttt. 

Sirnllow-taileil FlTralrher. 

(lull, ^IT. 

Kite. ill. 
Smmp SpHrrow. IM. 

.Swiianiiii|iBinK2;A. 
SyllMSK'vi-lui., Su.su. 
Sjlviii, ft. 



iii>o.>nlil'lKi2<ll,.tlU. 
■SjH«U.-.iSindiilmfr,»«. 

Towlieti, liU. 
fl|ir[|rtall. mi. 
»l>ruiv f .irtriilin-. tit. 
Smirluiii', «. Hi-pfMandja 
S,iii.mwii». fl. Sr:ily. 
SiiuHtarolil. Mo. IM). 
Hqiliiwk, Villi. 
SULp-ilrivcr. W. 
Ht:il'lillK>. IS.-1. 

M. Uuinlnio Dark, 2S3. 
Un-lH', SH. 
XtPK'iiioiioile-. lUiH. 
.■)b'K.ii|ii)iiia, So. l!W. 
Stpljtiilniiti'ryx. Sn. W. 
BIcller*. Eider. flJI. 

Jay. l<a. 
SHilub, Kri. 121. 
SMrPiirnrtUA. No. SHU. 
SU'riin, No.«ll. 
flKriiliiii', 317. 
Si.'i'iiuni. 1. Breasl-bono. 
Mill. il7. 
HUlt S]in>l|>l|>pr. ISt. 



Siiiiw. xw. 
Ktorki>.SU(lntexO. 
hit-imiy Tetrcl. 3£k. 
H(r..Kidnin. H. Manlle, i »! 



Strij^ilK, jon. 

Mrix. No. 1»B- 

btruclure. i U. 

.S(nniel1.i, -Vu. W. 

Iduli- (III roiii|H>i<iilnn). Cnder; 

lusHtliiui; niiniuile. 
8ul>-bDxnl. n. Nvnr the biue. 

Hub-tyiiieal. 'i^ Detwaen typical 

Snirr.i'K.>.'ii.' Ueci-joT" 
Sl"a,l<'.i''ii»- 



AlTl-ll|lI(|lt><l. 



Tillar^. SO. 

Titmice or Tils. 7B. 

Tumium. n.;K ">ml'i- Cnlfing 

e'lgc or cillier mimdiLle, j 19. 
Totanu*, Su.ilS. 
Tolipalm.ltcliirdsfiie. 
TowlieB Biliillng. 1.">I. 
Tuwa»eDd'ii BimtinK. 118. 

inyc:at«tilDg Tbnuh, 
117. 

F.>xSpiimnr,U7.351. 



Trogon, So. 12; 
Trogiins. 1*1, 



iliig to tbo li^k- 
flpiiii^VulIM SwIRs, ua. 



arty Ion K. | Hll. 

STntlillliarlinmuhnK. Kc 
!iyrlii)(u»l. a. Pertaiuii 



whrre wiailplpt forki 



Tylari.B.jiI. Padi i 

f 1*1. 
Ty,.ieaHSt. 



Tan.iyTlinixh = Wllsun>a T., 73. 
Teal. «<7. 

Teclriifii. n.ipl. Coverts of King 
orUH.}W.r«l- 

IVIiiiiilodylH"' Itn.'n. 

priK.'iiV Jte. 
Tell-lalCK. See T.miira. 
Teininlii<-k'» Uuill^miit. 3U. 
Tuiu|>cim. ». I pi. teini.les, { <1, b. 
Tengiiiiilm'K Owl. liul. 



rintomiB iHcari*. .117. 

Ultramarine Juy (A|>lie1ocoma ul- 
tra marina), l<fi. 
rmbilicuv. n. Pit,} 8. 
racliT|>ni-l«.(3H. 
tTnsiiiciiljiM. a. Cinired. 
UiiEindPlgTer.aiO. 

"-■■ "'- ■^7. 

So. an. ~ 



0,310. 



Tetrnoniilic-lnie, 3». 

TexaaCnnlinal, IJU, 

NlKtit'-hAwk. 1»<1. 

Woo.liwckor. l\a. 
Thalas^pui. .'••1.2'JO. 
Tbick-billed (Jiiilleinat. 31 
Tlilstle-bird. 131. 
Tiiranlier. 7.1. 
Thruc-tocd IV'ooilpockors. 



Valley Qiinll, 418. 

Vane, n. Web of a leather, { 3. 

Varied Tiiruuli, 7a. 



Vaux'a Swift, IM. 31&. 

Velvet Sc*ol«T.»M. 

Venter, B. Belly, f 39. 

Ventral, n. PenalniDgto the belly. 

wine niarkin'g.Sll.d (lootDotc). 
Venniiioii Flyralrher, 177. 
Vei',;atilt'. x. Capable of toming 
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Vertei.n. Uid<ll<'arpUcuni.}l[. 

teMlier/i -i. 
riolel-Kreen Cormorant, Ml. 

Svalluw, US. 
Vireo, So. as. 
VireODirlB, 117. 
Virooa, 117. 

Vlrslnls NLghtingsle. ISl. 
PartridgB. *». 
RhII. 273. 
VIrslDtB'a Warbler, M. 
■""■- - "—a band of col 



}41 



A skall bone; la«t tu 



Wlilte-bellloii Nullmcc 
Peln^l. ! 

lyhile-crownod Pig™ 



Eaile, 

<illTl. SI4. 

Woodpecker, 191. 
rii lie-necked Unreu. IM. 
I'liite-rumpcd 3a ml pi per. 3>5. 



WauderioK Albatross. 32IS. 
Slieariraur. &l. 

Warblen,T7. ei, at'lo m 
Warbling Vireo, ISO. 
Wuhlninon E_<gle = BaJd Eagi>-. 



WedgMiOled Uall. 316. 

Petrel, SX. 
WesUm Barred Owl, Ml. 

Bluebird. 76. 

Urebe. SM. 

Gull. an. 

Meadow Lark, 1S7. 

Nonpareil, ItV. 

TlIn]i>ii'<H, 81. 



Warbi , 
Warbling Viroo 
Wood Pewoe, 1' 



Wheatear, ' 
Whlppoorwlll, lt». 
WhluComketlT. 130, 
WbiHkerOfl Auk, 312. 
Whlskey-Jacfc, 188. 
WbiBlle-wing = Uolden-ei 
WUsUlng F&ld PloTOr, 24 
Swan, ISl. 



\"hlte.tbroated Span 



wililGpoe 



Pbalapoue, M 
Plover, ii*. 
6Dlpe,2K. 



Winter Falcon, 
Wood Duck, '281 



xk. 210. 231. 252. 
'nlinR Warbler, 93, 



Wrigbt'B Flyoaleher, 176. 



Xnntbor^phBlaB. No. 90. 

XaatU9 HummiuKb'lrd, 181, 
Xeuu, No. 287. 



Tellow-bellieU fVcafher, ili. 

^Vood pecker. 18S. 
TeUow-bllled Cuckoo, 190. 



Tellanbim, ISI. 

YeHow-broasl*d Chal. 108. 
Yellon^rovued Mgbt Heron, 2G9 



Warbler. OB. 
Yellow.fkced Woodpecker. IM. 
Yellow-beaded Blaclibird, 138. 

Titmouee, 92. 
YelloiT-naBed AlbatroBs, S9S (i< 



Yucket= nicker, 197. 



ZenaldaDove, 2«. 



10, a. Yokft-toed, 184. 
. Malar bone aad Itt 
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THE AMERICAN NATUEALIST. 



This Jlluatrated Monthly Magazine of Natural History begins its Seventh Volume 
with the X'umber for January, 1873. 

Every number of tbc Natuiulist coDtalne G4 large Svo pages of reading matter, tllns- 
trated by plates and woodcuts. All tlic leading Naturalists In the Country cordially snpport 
it and contribute to Us pages. The aim of tbe Editors la to make ever; uumber of th& 
Maiiaxine of iniportance to alt persons inlcrcsteil In Xalural Biatory, and to keep Its readers 
Informed as to tbe latest discoveries and advances raade In tbis progressive and popular 
science. No teacher or student can now consider himself posted by siinplf studj'lug the 
latest text books, Int tbey are necessarily old almost as soon as issued, and it is only by 
keeping Informed of the daily progress nf science through the medium of sncb Magazines 
as the Kati'raijst that It la possible to keep up with the times. Besides the leading articles 
In each number there are the following special headings, under which the Miscellaneous and 
short notices are grouped — Serievra and Book Nutiert, Butany, Geology, Zuology, Antliro- 
pologg, MU-rogropy, Nvtet, yoticeg of b^ccimens for Exchange and Bookt Bereived. 

The following are the titles of some of tbe IcniUng articles In the numbers for the year 
1872: CoscEBMSo DERr-ScA Drbdgikos. By Prof. L. Agasslz. The Blind Fishes of 
Mammotr Cave and TiiRHt ALUBd. Jllvgirated by Mo platei and euti. By F. W. Putnam. 
A Nkw Ekectiso Arhanobmekt, rOR usk with Binocui.ak Miciioscopes. By K. H. Ward, 
M. D. The Battlesnake a.sd NatIi'ral Selkction. By Prof. N. S. Shalcr. Diumissal 
OF THE LATE Botanist of thb Drpartsiknt or Aoricultukb. By Prof. A. Gray. The 
Mountains of Colorado. By J- W. Foster, LL.D. Iiibioation and the Flora of the 
Plains. By Kev. E. L. Greene. Tub Furmkk Range or tub Buffalo. By J. G. Henderson. 
The Brkathino Pori^ of Leaves. If'fCA plate: By Prof. T. D. Blscoe. Aqueous Phe- 
nomena OF THE pRAHtiRs. By Prof. H, W, Parker. Uniformity or Nombkclatctik in 
RBOARD TO MICROSCOPICAL OBJECTIVES AND OcuLARB. By K. II. Ward, M.D. The Stoke 
AOB IN New Jersey. Illustrated: By C. C. Abbott, M.D. The Use of Ampiupleiira 
PELLuaDA AS A TKsT-OBJFtiT FOR HiOH POWERS. ITttft Q platt : By Dr. J. J. Woodward, 
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